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From Fraser's Magazine. 


GRANT THORBURN, 


THE ORIGINAL “ LAWRIE TODD.” 


Our well-informed readers do not require to be 
told, that upwards of thirteen thousand nine 
hundred and ninety-nine regular subscribers to 
any monthly work is an acquisition not to be at- 
tained without great assiduity, and, we may add, 
some talent. We shall not, however, descant on 
our own laudable endeavours; although the por- 
trait which faces this article of the celebrated 
Mr. Thorburn, the original “ Lawrie Todd,” bears 
witness that they are of no ordinary kind. 

As soon as our number with the autobiography 
of this eminent gentleman reached America, the 
whole republic was set astir, as if the election of 
the president was contested. Mr. Thorburn was 
obliged to forego the weighing of seeds, the feed- 
ing of birds, and the culling of flowers: in short, 
to do nothing all day but to state to the ladies and 
gentlemen who resorted to his store, the reasons 
which had hitherto prevented him from visiting 
London, with his precious manuscript of the in- 
stances of special providence which he himself 
had experienced. Indeed, the crowd became so 
great to hear him, that he was obliged to ascend 
into one of his galleries; and there, mounting on 
a barrel-head, by which he became visible to the 
crowd below, to hold forth on the subject. 

All, however, that he could urge was of no 
avail; the ladies and gentlemen, assembled on 
the occasion, highly applauded, no doubt, his 
eloquent speech ; but they could not listen to his 
argument. “London,” they said, “was the mart 
of the mind ; and though it was becoming his in- 
nate modesty to profess his contentation at the 
great eclat he had attained, still they thought that 
the candle of so rare a genius should not be hid- 
den under such a bushel as New York.” Accord- 
ingly, his blushes and diffidence were overcome, 
and he was constrained to come over the sea; and 
here he is, his likeness illuminating the pages of 
Reaina, and his person irradiating the streets and 
social parties of London—the press is big with 
his important work, and the day of the deliverance 
of which is at hand—as may be seen by the 
following advertisement, published verbatim in all 
the London daily papers: 


“TO THE PUBLIC. 


“ As Mr. John Galt in his Lawrie Todd, and sundrie 
other Periodicals, Magazines, Newspapers, &c. in Europe 
and America, have published so many Scraps and Frag- 
ments of my Life, I think its a duty I owe the Public 
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and myself to send forth a true Copic—I think the 
events of my Life are more strange in realietie, than 
many which I have read in fiction, and as I owe the 
giver of all good a large debt of gratitude, I think its 
my dutie to make sure that the world sball know it,— 
will be published in a few days by Mr. James Fraser, 
No. 215, Regent Street, which is the only true history of 
my Life ever printed in Britain. 

(Signed) “ Grant Thorburn, Seedsman, New York. 
“ Now at No. 14, Tavistock Row, Covent Garden, 

16 Novr. 1833." 

It is not, however, so much by this announce- 
mentsthat the curiosity of our numerous particular 
readers, nor that of the public in general, ought 
to be excited, as by the nature of the book itself. 
For of late it has not been quite so much the 
fashion as it ought to have been, for literary men 
to acknowledge their experiences of a special 
providence; aithough it cannot be supposed that 
the teachers of the earth are less sensible of its 
aid than the rest of the human race. We there- 
fore solicit attention to this great feature of the 
forthcoming volume; convinced that it will not 
only afford amusement in the perusal, but edifica- 
tion in that somewhat obsolete manner which our 
ancestors, with all their often-referred-to wisdom, 
deemed not unbecoming to feel and to confess. 
To be serious, Mr. Thorburn’s book, written 
entirely by himself, will be no ordinary treat to 
those who discern the hand of Sustaining Succour 
in the various vicissitudes of private life, as well 
as in the more obstreperous transactions of the 
world, and humbly reeognise that Impartial 
Power which beholds alike, unmoved from its 
purposes, 


“ A hero perish and a sparrow fall.” 





From the New Monthly Magazine 
REVOLUTIONS OF THE NINETEENTH CEN- 
TURY. 


The title of this paper may lead the reader to 
imagine that it is politieal—it is not—at least not 
exclusively. Its object is to bring before the eye 
a brief review of the wonderful change which has 
taken place in governments, institutions, manners, 
arts, sciences, and manufactures, since the year 
1800. The result of such a review, in itself by 
ne means uninteresting, will be, in our opinion, 
a conviction that never was so much done, in the 
same space of time since the world began, espe- 
cially as those revolutions more particularly re- 
late to, and affect Britain and British society. 

Before we bring this enquiry to bear directly 
upon our own circumstances, and — of 
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our own country in the scale of European nations, 
it may be necessary to take a cursory view of 
other states, and the alterations which their cha- 
racters and constitutions have undergone during 
the last thirty-four years. 

In France, at the commencement of the cen- 
tury, there existed a consular government,—Buo- 
naparte being first consul—a government raised 
upon the ruins of a sad and memorable revolu- 
tion ; in 1802, Buonaparte became consul for life; 
in 1804, Emperor; in 1808, he deprived the pope, 
who crowned him, of his territories; in 1809, he 
divorced his wife; in 1810, he married Marie 
Louise. Between the commencement of his ca- 
reer and its close, he ereated three kingdoms, 
Bavaria, Saxony, and Wirtemberg. He made his 
brother Joseph, king of Spain; his brother Louis, 
king of Holland; his brother Jerome, king of 
Westphalia ; his brother-in-law Murat, king of 
Naples ; and his son-in-law Eugene, viceroy of 
Italy.—F acts, astounding in themselves, not more 
strongly illustrative of the revolutions of the pre- 
sent century as connected with France and its 
emperor, than as exhibiting the generality of 
revolutions as to the other nations in which those 
family promotions were made. 

Keeping our eye then upon France, we see in 
1814 the exiled and denounced Bourbons restored 
to their throne—Rassian cossacks bivouac in the 
Champs Elysées, and English soldiers mount 
guard at the Tuileries—Buonaparte is banished 
to Elba—his family are dethroned and degraded 
—from Elba he escapes, returns to Paris, is again 
in the ascendant; reigns for his Hundred Days, 
and then, by a series of victories, crowned and 
consummated by that of Waterloo, is beaten 
down never to rise again: unable to escape, he 
makes a merit of surrendering to England, and 
for the sake of peace in Europe, is sent to St. 
Helena, where he dies. On his departure, the 
Bourbons again succeed: Louis XVIII. dies at a 
good old age in his palace; and is succeeded by 
Charles X. The son of the Duc de Berri, mur- 
dered before his infant’s birth, is heir presumptive 
to the throne—a new revolution breaks out— 
Charles X. abdicates—his ministers are tried and 
imprisoned for life—the throne is occupied by his 
nephew, as Citizen King of the Poench—the son 
of Buonaparte dies—the widow of the Duc de 
Berri is imprisoned—marries a second husband— 
has another child,—and France, altogether in the 
strictest alliance with England, her oldest and 
most inveterate enemy, is only kept from a revo- 
lution, by the unflinching severity of the “ liberal” 
king, who was forced upon the throne by the last 
one. All these events have occurred during this 
century. 

In Portugal, after the measures of the French 
had driven the prince regent and his family to 
the Brazils, the English rescued that country 
from French tyranny. In 1821, the king (as he 
had then become by the death of his father) re- 
turned to his throne; in 1820, his eldest son, Don 
Pedro, having formally dissolved the union be- 
tween Brazil and Portugal, caused himself to be 
proclaimed Emperor of Brazil; Don John VI. 
died in 1826, when Don Pedro claimed the crown 
of Portugal for his daughter, Donna Maria; Don 
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Miguel, second son of Don John, claimed the 
throne as the law of the land and the decree of 
Lamego warranted. In the meantime, a revolu- 
tion occurred in Brazil, and the emperor took to 
flight—his son, a child, is now the emperor. The 
struggle between the brothers is too familiar to 
need a word of remark; the claim of Don Pedro 
for his daughter is at present suceessful, and 
Donna Maria, a child, occupies the Portuguese 
throne. 

Spain, on the renewal of the war in 1803, was 
compelled by France to take active measures 
against England; in 1804, she declared war 
against us; in 1805, Nelson, with his heart’s 
blood, bought us the glorious victory of Trafal- 
gar, in which the Spanish fleet, combined with 
that of France, was destroyed; in 1808, Buo- 
parte threw off the mask as to Spanish affairs; 
Charles IV. abdicated, and Ferdinand VII. was 
proclaimed. At this period, Charles IV. having 
been induced to declare his abdication, a compul- 
sory act, was also induced to throw himself for 
safety upon Buonaparte’s kindness. ‘Then it was 
that Buonaparte invited Ferdinand to come and 
meet him on his road to Madrid—the king was 
deceived and went—he arrived at Vittoria, where 
he was surrounded by French troops, and where 
he received a letter from Buonaparte, addressed 
him, not as King, but as Prince of Austrias, 
assuring him that he, Buonaparte, not only as his 
friend, but as the general protector and benefactor 
of Europe, was visiting Spain merely with a view 
to make such reforms as might be most agreeable 
to the popular feeling, and best tend to the pacifi- 
cation of the country. : 

Upon the receipt of this friendly communica- 
tion Ferdinand continued his journey to Bayonne, 
where he dined with his illustrious friend and 
patron ; and, after dinner, heard from his imperial 
host that he thought it good to fill the throne of 
Spain by placing one of his own brothers on it. 
Ferdinand found himself in fact a prisoner, and 
was shortly after compelled to renounee his crown 
at the desire of his father, expressed in the pre- 
sence of Buonaparte himself, to whom that father 
had the day before sold his kingdom and his 
birth-right for a stipulated sum. bay 

This compulsory step caused the patriotic re- 
volution in Spain. Joseph Buonaparte arrived at 
Madrid to assume the regal power ; but the inhe- 
rent force of the nation was irresistible, and he 
was driven from his precarious dignity. Then 
came the Peninsular war, with all its glories, and 
its expenditure of blood and treasure. In 1814, 
Ferdinand returned to his country. He married 
four times ; and by his last wife had one daughter, 
which daughter he proclaimed heir to the throne, 
to the exclusion of his brother, Don Carlos. This 
declaration he subsequently annulled, but, even- 
tually, finally confirmed. Don Carlos, at his bro- 
ther’s death, asserted his claim to the sovereignty, 
with, as it is said, the support and concurrence of 
a great majority of the people. Foreign interfer- 
enee has hitherto thwarted the views of Don 
Carlos, whose consort, harassed by misfortunes, 
privations, and anxieties, has fallen a victim to 
persecution, and died in the parsonage-house of a 
village near Gosport. The success of the widow 
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of Don Ferdinand has enabled her to proclaim 
her daughter as Queen of Spain, she herself as- 
suming the title and character of Regent. By 
this revolution, for such it is, the Spanish throne 
is occupied by a child. 

Belgium and Holland have been separated; 
Antwerp has been besieged by the French; the 
Prince of Saxe Coburg, widower of the Princess 
Charlotte of Wales, has been made king of the 
Belgians, and married a daughter of the occupier 
of the French throne. The affairs of Greece, 
which have been so long unsettled, are as unset- 
tled still, with this difference, that England has 
furnished her with a king, in the person of Prince 
Otho of Bavaria, whose revenue is derived from 
this country, but whose period of domination is 
fortunately not to be calculated upon with any 
degree of certainty. 

In Russia, after the murder of Paul, Alexander 
succeeded, and did not die without some suspicion 
of foul play. He was succeeded by his brother, 
Nicholas the First, whose elder brother, Constan- 
tine, with a most remarkable diffidence, or indif- 
ference to imperial sway, declined the throne in 
his favour. 

It must be evident that, if the extent or preten- 
sions of this paper would admit of our taking a 
review of the public affairs of all the nations in 
the world during the period to which it refers, it 
would exhibit a series of mutations calculated 
equally to justify our opinion of the eventfulness 
of the last thirty-four years with those we have 
hastily touched. Our chief object is, however, 
to look to results as relating to England herself. 

In England the cireumstances connected with 
the succession have been complicated and extra- 
ordinary. In 1820, George the Third died, hav- 
ing survived his fifth son, the Duke of Kent, six 
days. The Prineess Charlotte died, with her 
infant, in 1817; Queen Charlotte in 1818; the 
Duchess of York in 1820; in 1821, Queen Caro- 
line; in 1827, the lamented Duke of York; in 
1828, the Queen of Wirtemberg, princess royal 
of England ; and in 1830, his late most excellent 
majesty. The present king has no surviving 
issue; and the crown hereafter devolves upon 
the daughter of his late majesty’s fifth son—a 
child. 

In 1814, the electorate of Hanover was erected 
into a kingdom, the crown of which belongs to 
the King of England, but is separated from it 
whenever a queen governs this empire; conse- 
quently, upon the accession of the Princess Vic- 
toria to the British throne, the Duke of Cumber- 
berland, as next heir to the crown, becomes King 
of Hanover—the Salic law in that kingdom ex- 
eluding females. 

There are peculiarities of circumstance in this 
— of the royal family (which it would 
neither be right, nor indeed have we space to 
enter into them, even if it were) which render 
the course and order of these events very remark- 
able. Not less so have been the casualties by 
which the ministers of the crown and many emi- 
nent men have been removed from their stations 
during the period to which these observations 
refer. After the death of Pitt, avowedly acceler- 
ated, if not actually caused, by his devotion to 








his country, how soon died his great opponent, 
Fox ? Lord Granville is dead: Percival was mur- 
dered; Lord Liverpool stricken by a calamity 
which left his body living after the mind was 
dead ; Windham and Huskisson, both victims of 
accidents: Canning prematurely lost; and Lord 
Londonderry fallen by his own hand; Nelson, 
and Moore, and Abercrombie in battle; with a 
host of heroes equally deserving the tears and 
praises of their countrymen.* 

Remember that such men as Thurlow, Erskine, 
Gifford, Law, Kenyon, Grattan, Curran, have 
lived and died within this century. In literature, 
and wit, and poetry, can we forget Sheridan, 
Murphy, Cumberland, Cowper, Byron, and Scort! 
in Science, Banks and Davy; in art, West and 
Lawrence ; or the stage, Siddons and Kemble. 
All these are gone,—faded from the scenes which 
they exalted and adorned. We mention but the 
very leaders, but, taking every branch of art and 
science into calculation, the aggregate amount of 
loss within the last thirty-four years wi!l, here- 
after, when time and reflection shall have over- 
come jealousy and envy, be found vastly to ex- 
ceed that which this country ever sustained dur- 
ing any other period of equal duration.t 

But now let us look at things less questionable. 
In the present century, the bright career of the 
Duke of Wellington may be said to have been 
run; for although his services before and up to 
the capture of Seringapatam, in 1799, had raised 
his character and spread his fame, it was in this 
century that his celebrated battle of Assaye was 
fought. From his arrival in Europe, until the 
year 1815, he gained that series of victories 
which have immortalised him. But that is not 
all that we have to illustrate our point; besides 
the glorious days of Oporto, Vimiera, Talavera, 
Buzaco, Salamanca, Badajos, Vittoria, Nive, 
Toulouse, St. Jean de Luz, the Pyrenees, and 
WATERLOO, we are prepared to show that more 
general actions were fought, and more lives lost 
by the fortune of war from 1800 to 1815 than ever 
were fought in a period of ten times the same ex- 
tent;—amongst them, Marengo, Alexandria, Aus- 
terlitz, Corunna, Aspen and Essling, Wagram, 
Borossa, Albuera, Borodino, Lutzen, Toplitz, 





* In the melancholy record of suicides may be insert- 
ed the names of Romilly, Whitbread, and Calcraft. 

+ Where there is not space to give the entire list of 
those eminent in each line, it might appear invidious to 
name any except the acknowledged “ heads” of profes- 
sions; but in the two instances of art and the drama, we 
think no thirty-four years in the annals of the nation 
possessed and lost so many, and such distinguished men 
in the former, as Opie, Owen, Copley, Romney, Jack- 
son, Harlowe, Northcote, Hamilton, Cosway, Wheatley, 
Smirke, Stothard, Hoppner, and others, no doubt, which 
at the moment do not occur; or in the latter, such a 
combination of talent as was to be found in the genius 
and powers of Elliston, Munden, Johnstone, Cooke, 
Emery, Suett, Palmer, Lewis, Holman, Quick, Knight, 
King, Moody, Wroughton, Kean, Mrs. Mattccks, Mies 
Pope, Mrs. Billington, Madame Storace, Mrs. Jordan, 


Mrs. Bland, Mrs. Davenport (alive, but retired), and 
Bannister, similarly situated. This, we say, is but an 
imperfect catalogue, but it is sufficiently extensive to il- 
lustrate our principle. 
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ing to the ordinarg and established rules of stage 
coach, rail-road, and steam-boat travelling. 

Well then, say we, this introduction of steam, 
or rather its adaptation to vessels and locomotive 
carriages, has been—and it is in its infancy yet 
—one of the greatest strides ever made in so short 


Leipzic, Orthes, Ligny, besides others, amount- 
ing to nearly two hundred general actions. It 
has been only because Nelson at Trafalgar esta- 
blished the sovereignty of England oa the seas 
that we have not to record equal triumphs of our 
navy to those which have graced our army. __ 

But, then, let us see what has taken place in 
civil life. England has been united with Ireland ; 
the test and corporation acts have been repealed ; 
thirty millions of taxes have been removed; the 
Roman Catholics have been emancipated; slavery 
has been abolished ; parliament has been reform- 
ed; the poor-laws have been changed ; the consti- 
tution of the church of Ireland has been altered ; 
several bishops have been reduced ; the East In- 
dia Company’s privileges have been abrogated ; 
the bank has resumed cash payments ; bank notes 
are now a legal tender; the game laws have been 
repealed, since which time poaching has increas- 
ed in a ten-fold degree; beer houses have been 

ermitted in order to better the morals of the 
ower classes, which have produced drunkenness 
and all its evils to an unparalleled extent; for 
humanity’s sake, forgery has been made punish- 
able with transportation and not death, since 
which forgery has increased very much in the 
same ratio as drunkenness and poaching. It 
would, however, greatly exceed our limits, as we 
have already said, to enter into minute details of 
the wonderful alterations which have been worked 
during the century; we shall, therefore, select a 
few of those which strike the senses most forcibly, 
and which, from circumstances and localities, 
are most familiar, reserving to ourselves for some 
other opportunity a more elaborate working-out of 
our proposition. 

During this century, England has acquired the 
Cape, Ceylon, Curacgoa, Demarara, St. Eustatius, 
Mauritius, Bourbon, Madeira, Malta, Martinique, 
Senegal, and Surinam—several of which have 
been ceded, But what are these ?—what are her 
conquests in Egypt ?—what her successful war- 
fare at Nepaul or in the Burmese country ?—what 
her wonderful extension of territory in India 7— 
what her capture of Algiers ?—what her sov- 
ereignty of the Ionian Islands ?—what the recol- 
lections of the share she has borne in the glories 
of the world, under Providence, compared with 
the strides she has made in art, science, and 
mechanism since 1800? 

In 1800, would any man have believed—and 
in 1800 men fancied they traveled at a most ex- 
traordinary pace—would any man have believed 
that he could leave London in a stage-coach in 
the morning, and eat his supper by eleven o’clock 
at night in Manchester? or if his credulity could 
have been stretched so as to admit of such a pos- 
sibility, would he have suffered himself to be told 
with impunity that if he chose, instead of supping 
at Manchester, he might proceed to Liverpool in 
one hour and three-quarters—a distance of up- 
wards of thirty-miles—that he might steam him- 
self over to Dublin in time for breakfast the next 
morning, all of which he may now do supposing 
the conveyances ready ? but, as it is, and without 
any hurry or trouble, a man breakfasts at the 
Bull and Mouth in London on the Monday, and 
breakfasts in Dublin on the Wednesday, accord- 





a space of time. Next comes gas. Let any bod 
read Mr. Davies Giddy’s, now Mr. Davies Gil- 
bert’s, formal denunciation in*the house of com- 
mons of the bare idea of obtaining light and profit 
from gas, and the case will be made as strong as 
we can wish it. Not only is the use of gas as a 
light universal, but if any body will take the 
trouble, or rather give themselves the pleasure, 
of visiting the gallery of national sciences, in the 
Lowther arcade, they will find cookery performed 
by gas in the most perfect and satisfactory man- 
ner. 

Within the present century, vaccination has 
superseded, nay, annihilated, that tremendous af- 
fliction the small-pox—an event to which the 
wonderful decrease in the mortality of all classes, 
proportionably to the general increase of the 
population, may, in a great degree, be attributed, 
despite the evidence to the contrary afforded in 
the maudlin report of the drunken parliamentary 
committee of the present year. Again, reducing, 
as we must, our sphere of observation, for want 
of room, let us look at our own metropolis within 
the present century; hovels and alleys have dis- 
appeared, and palaces and terraces risen in their 
places. Look at those splendid bridges, Water- 
loo and London—the vast iron bridge across the 
Thames in the city, and the extremely useful 
one at Vauxhall—see those stupendous works, 
the West India Docks, East India Docks, London 
Docks, St. Catherine Docks, Surry Canal Docks, 
al] erected within this century—the magnificent 
Custom-house, the healthy and spacious Bedlam, 
the London University, the King’s College. 
Within this century Ranelagh has vanished from 
the earth, the Pantheon has become a bazaar, ever 
theatre in London, except the opera house, whic 
had just risen from a conflagration, has been 
either burned or pulled down—Covent Garden, 
Drury-lane, the English Opera House, the Surry 
Theatre once, and Astley’s twice, have been 
burned and rebuilt—the Haymarket pulled down, 
the Royalty pulled down, both rebuilt, and the 
latter, under the title of the Brunswick, destroyed 
in the twinkling of an eye. 

Carlton House, with all its splendour and gaie- 
ties, and all the associations of wit and mirth, 
has, with the noble and joyous company which 
made its walls ring with festivity, vanished. The 
Prince! Fox, Sheridan, Fitzpatrick, Hanger, Ers- 
kine, the Duke of Norfolk, and fifty others, are in 
their graves, the scene of their revels exists no 
more, splendid terraces and magnificent squares 
occupy its site. The wretched streets between 
Pall-Mall and Oxford street have given place to 
grand and commodious drives and promenades. 

The interior of St. James’s Park, which was a 
swampy meadow for the dull diversion of smoke- 
dried cows, has become a beautiful garden; and 
Buckingham House, built in the full uniform of 
bad taste—“red with white facings”—has given 
place toa palace much censured originally, and 
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latterly much disfigured ; but which still is a 

lace worthy of the country. In the Regent’s 
Park, groves, canals, villas, parades, dioramas, 
(what did we know of dioramas in 1800 7) cres- 
cents, and terraces, ranges of splendid buildings, 
occupy a space previously monopolised by graz- 
ing cattle; while a navigable canal, which cir- 
cumvents London, and forms a — ditch 
round her assailable parts, in case of rebellion, 
brings all the commodities of the world floating 
to the very doors of warehouses in the most tn- 
land part of the metropolis. 

In order to tranquillise the country, we have 
fifteen judges instead of “the twelve”—we have 
also “a vice-chancellor” to moderate the rigours 
of the law; and we have, what is more to the 
point, a Sir Somebody Macadam, who, by break- 
ing the stones over which we used to travel, has 
more successfully conduced to tranquillise the 
town than any thing else in the world, except 
perhaps the New Metropolitan Police, which has 
utterly and entirely exterminated the ancient race 
of watchmen, except, we believe, in the case of 
one deluded veteran, who, under the special aus- 
pices of the Protestant Bishop of London, and the 
Popish Duke of Norfolk, still continues to howl 
at the moon in St. James’s square. In conse- 
quence of this macadamisation, the Londoners 
no longer measure distances by béing on or off 
the stones, and are whisked in wet weather over 
noiseless masses of mud-pudding, in hearses 
painted of lively colours, called omnibuses,— 
vehicles of French origin,—in which they are 
packed by dozens; or whirled through the tho- 
rough-fares in hack cabriolets, carriages of which 
no human being in 1800 had any defined or unde- 
fined notion. 

Of greater things, look at the Breakwater at 
Plymouth, at the Tunnel under the Thames,— 
even unfinished as it is, and unprofitable as it 
ever will be, it is a triumph of science and perse- 
verance—look at those bridges, hanging, as it 
were, in air, spanning arms of the sea, which, in 
1800, no man would have thought possible by 
such means. That pretty toy, the chain pier at 
Brighton, is a toy that no man would have ima- 
gined in 1800. Who, in 1800, would have ex- 
pected to find water without digging for it? 
Who would have engraved upon stone? Who 
would have thought of calculating sums by ma- 
chinery? Who would have thought of stuffing 
cushions with iron for softness? Who would 
have worn a caoutchouc cloak or Indian rubber 
shoes to keep them from the wet, or who would 
have fancied it possible to make gin up the chim- 
mS while he was making bread in the oven? 

ook, too, at society. The young men drink 
nothing—in 1800 they drank deeply; in 1800, a 
man who smoked would have been voted a beast; 
now the vulgar under-bred shop-boys smoke about 
the streets, because they have heard that their 
betters do it elsewhere. Smoking was introduced 
during those campaigns to which we have already 
alluded, and then there were millions of reasons 
for its use ; now nobody but the lowest and vul- 
garest continue the practice ;—and what makes 
this custom as absurd as it is filthy, is the justifi- 


as a foreign custom: in no foreign city is this 
nastiness permitted in the streets—it may be in 
Paris, but that under the citizen-king is exactly 
the place for it. 

Look at our balls: in 1800, modest women 
danced modestly, and let the conversation which 
passed between two partners, standing as far dis- 
tant from each other as people ordinarily do in a 
drawing-room, be what it might, it could do no 
harm in the way of example. Within this cen- 
tury it has become the fashion for a delicate girl, 
who would, as Fielding’s “Huncamunca” says, 
“ shudder at the gross idea” of man’s advance, to 
permit herself, and be permitted by her mother— 
ay, or her husband—to flourish about a room to a 
wriggling German air, with a strange man’s arm 
round her waist, and her delicate hand upon his 
brawny shoulder. This thing is called a waltz ; 
there is another of the same character, called a 
gallopade, where the same operations are per- 
formed, and in which, instead of turning the 
woman about till she gets giddy, the fellow 
makes no more ado, but claps her up in his paws, 
and hurries her right on end from one corner of 
the room to the other. 

A dance, to be sure, existed in the time of the 
“Spectator,” which must have been something 
of the same sort, for the old gentleman says (No. 
67, vol. i.) “I suppose this diversion was first 
invented to keep up a good understanding be- 
tween young men and young women, but I am 
sure, had you been here, you would have seen 
great matter for speculation.” This appears aptly 
to describe those irritating indecencies—the mo- 
dern waltz and gallopade. 

Another extraordinary change has taken place 
in London society ; we mean the universal intro- 
duction of clubs and hotels. In 1800 it was re- 
markable that London had scarcely any hotels, 
while all other cities were full of them; now al- 
most every second house in the streets below 
Grosvenor-square is an .hotel. Clubs were rare, 
and used by no means as clubs are now; White’s, 
as old as Hogarth’s time—Brooke’s and Boodle’s 
—the Cocoa Tree, Graham’s, and another, were 
all. The Union, which existed within this cen- 
tury, was a regular gambling club, and was held 
first at what is now the Ordnance Office, Pall 
Mall, and subsequently in the house now occu- 
pied by the Bishop of Winchester, in St. James’s 
square ; but ail these were clubs of recreation and 
amusement, of conversation or dissipation. Now 
see the difference. Crockford’s, with the best 
cook and coffee-room, rears a splendid front, and 
well may, for its members are of the first class, 
and the aspersions cast upon it of the falsest cha- 
racter. The Travellers’ is a magnificent house ; 
they play high in the evenings, but no game of 
chance that we know of. The Junior and Senior 
United Service Clubs—invaluable institutions— 
where our gallant defenders are enabled, upon 
their shamefully small half-pay, to enjoy the 
comforts and luxuries they hove so gallantly 
earned, at an easy rate. The Union, a resort of 
wealthy citizens, who just fetch Charing-cross to 
inhale the fresh air as it draws from the Park 
through the funnel by Berkeley House, out of 





cation which these simpletons offer, by quoting it 





Spring Gardens, into their bay window; and the 











Athenzum, where the mixture of whigs, radicals, 
savans, foreigners, dandies, authors, soldiers, sail- 
ors, lawyers, artists, doctors, and members of both 
houses of parliament, together with an exceed- 
ingly good average supply of bishops, renders the 
melange very agreeable, despite of some two or 
three bores who “continually do dine,” and who, 
not satisfied with getting a six-shilling dinner for 
three and sixpence, “ continually do complain.” 

Then there is the Wyndham Club, held at 
Lord Blessington’s house, in St. James’s square, 
and called after Lord Nugent, who founded it; 
the two University Clubs ; the Clarence, mischie- 
vously called the Clearance, because it was esta- 
blished upon getting rid of some disagreeable 
members; and the Oriental Club, which, as its 
name implies, consists of the curry and rice gen- 
tlemen from India, with their calico shirts and 
limber legs, and which the young women who 
sweep the crossing at Tenterdon street (where, 
par parenthese, there has been within this cen- 
tury founded a Royal Academy of Music) invaria- 
bly called the Horizontal Club. All these places, 
and there are one or two others, especially one 
called the Garrick, near Covent-garden, and an- 
other in Broad street, called “ the City,”"—have 
been established upon a principle of economy, 
and on a scale of comfort and elegance which 
would have sounded like Hebrew to the unac- 
customed ears of the world of 1800. The Carlton 
Club we have not noticed, because its splendid 
house in Pall Mall remains unfinished, owing to, 
what certainly was not known in 1800, a strike 
amongst the unionists. However, the Carlton is 
altogether a superior body, and ranks with, and 
perhaps above, the original White’s, Brooke’s 
and Boodle’s. 

We must restrain ourselyves—mercy to our 
readers compel us to stop, at least for the present, 
satisfied that, as far as we have gone, we have 
made out our case, and promising to continue 
what we flatter ourselves is not an altogether un- 
interesting subject, upon some future occasion. 





From the Westminster Review. 


Voyage dans le District des Diamans et sur le 
Littoral du Bresil, suivide Notes sur quelques 
Plantes caracteristiques, et dun Precis de 
? Histoire des Revolutions de 1 Empire Bresi- 
lien depuis le commencement du Regne de Jean 
VI. jusquwad VAbdication de D. Pedro. Par 
Auguste De Saint-Hilaire, Chevalier de la Lé- 
gion-d’Honneur, membre de |’Académie royale 
des Sciences de l'Institut de France, &c. &c. 
2 vols. Paris, 1833. 


Of the numerous provinces which constitute 
the vast empire of Brazil, none have excited more 
attention than that of the Mines, in which the 
celebrated Diamond District is situated. Thither 
Mawe, Luccock, and other modern travellers, ani- 
mated by the spirit of trade, directed their foot- 
steps. Heweels the same point Captain Ashe, 
in his buccaneering expedition to Brazil, also pro- 
ceeded; and inferior adventurers, condescending 
to smuggle where they would formerly have rob- 
bed, haunt the wild recesses of the Diamond 
Mountains, contending by skill and daring with 
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the slothful satellites of the government. Re- 
specting this part of the empire, M. De Saint- 

ilaire’s information is valuable. Previously, 
however, to the publication of his travels, nume- 
rous curious particulars concerning the Diamond 
Mines, the mode of working them, the regula- 
tions of the Brazilian government on the subject, 
the treatment of the slaves, &c., had been col- 
lected by the indefatigable Southey; but the me- 
moirs on which he based his account having been 
somewhat antiquated, a description of the whole 
district by an eye-witness will be read with con- 
siderable interest. The present work is the result 
of the researches and observations of three years; 
or rather a portion of that result, for two volumes 
had been previously published, and two others are 
hereafter to appear. 

As access to the Diamond District is exceed- 
ingly difficult, not only to strangers but likewise 
to the natives themselves, the notions which have 
been generally formed respecting it are particu- 
larly vague and imperfect. Its situation, more- 
over, in the lofty unfrequented part of the Pro- 
vince of the Mines, divided from the rest of the 
empire by a circle of rocks, frowning, bleak, and 
desolate, has comtributed to generate and maintain 
unfounded surmises and mysterious ideas concern- 
ing its productions and resources, which have from 
the first been monopolised by the government. The 
impediments to a free ingress into this “ Valley 
of Diamonds” consist not so much of the obsta- 
cles erected around it by nature, as in certain re- 
gulations constructed by the governors for their 
own benefit. By these, all persons not duly au- 
thorised,—formerly by the crown of Portugal, now 
of Brazil,—are forbidden to approach the sacred 
district. Bands of soldiers, armed as against a 
public enemy, vigilantly guard every avenue; the 
slaves are watched during their labours by nume- 
rous overseers; every precaution is taken, every 
invention resorted to, in order to secure to the 
crown the possession of that wealth which, in 
in general, appears to be the only object for which 
monarchs undertake the management of public 
affairs. But against these regulations, the same 
thirst of wealth that occasioned their enactment, 
arms a number of desperate men, who voluntarily 
risk life and all other prospects of fortune, for the 
chance of enriching themselves by defeating the 
ingenuity of despotism. These men, vulgarly 
denominated smugglers, repairing by circuitous 
tracks to the rugged precipitous chain of crags 
which encompass the Diamond District, contrive 
during the prevalence of heavy fogs upon the 
mountains, or in the darkness of the night, to 
descend unseen into the valley, where they 
sometimes lie concealed for many days in the 
wig the slaves by whose thefts they are sup- 
plied. 

The discovery of the Diamond Mines of Bra- 
zil, which has proved so detrimental to the pros- 
perity of India, took place early in the eighteenth 
century. In 1730 the diamonds were declared 
royal property, though all persons were permitted, 
under certain regulations, to engage in their ex- 
tractions. On every negro thus employed, a capi- 
tation tax, varying from 1/. 6s. 04d. to 13/. Os. 5d., 
was imposed. Such a mode of levying taxes, as 
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M. De Saint-Hilaire observes, was palpably un- 
for in so uncertain an undertaking the pro- 


just ; 
cous are by no means necessarily ie rtioned 
to the number of hands employed. In a few 


years an entire change in the system was effect- 
ed, not from any conviction of its injustice, but 
because it was found that owing to the extraordi- 
nary increase in the number of diamonds brought 
into the market, their value had diminished three 
fourths. Measures were therefore taken to limit 
the extent of the supply. In 1735, the Diamond 
Mines were farmed at 35,854. 3s. 4d. per annum ; 
but the speculators were bound to employ no more 
than six hundred slaves; and this system was 
continued until 1772.* 

It was, however, discovered that the working 
of the Diamond Mines by private individuals, 
whose interests were diametrically opposed to 





* The manner in which the precious stones of Brazil 
were formerly distributed through Europe, is thus de- 
scribed by Lord Tyrawley, ina memoir addressed to the 
British government, in behalf of certain Portuguese 
merchants, whose property had been, by some irregu- 
larity, confiscated. 

“ They put this affair under two heads ;—first, as a 
point of law ; secondly, as a point of trade: As to the first, 
as I believe nobody here has read the act of parliament 
concerning the importation of diamonds, I cannot tell how 
it is possible to form any true judgment upon this seizure. 
The chief persons concerned in those diamonds declare, 
they have no apprehension of a loss, insisting that it has 
always been customary to send them in that manner, and 
that they could not be seized in the mail. They further say, 
that it is publicly known that the diamond trade is, and 
has ever been, carried on throughout Europe by the post, 
being sent in that manner from one place to another, and 
backwards and forwards as there was a demand for them; 
and notwithstanding an act of parliament by which a 
duty has been laid on them in England, the same method 
of exporting and importing them has been continued in 
an open and public manner at the General Post House 
in London, and no seizure has ever been made before. 
Those that receive them at the post office in London, 
paid the common postage of the packet, by weight, be- 
sides one per cent upon a favourable valuation without 
showing them; and when delivered at the post house to 
be sent abroad, there is one guinea paid for each packet, 
for registering the same, and postage when it is due. 
Now as our common law in England is as much founded 
upon customs and precedents as upon statutes and acts 
of parliament, and in some cases customs prevail; for I 
make no doubt there are some laws which have never 
heen repealed, that are entirely abrogated by a constant 
practice against them: therefore it seems to them, that 
if this method of importing diamonds can be proved (as 
they affirm it may) to have been always openly practised, 
and authorised at the post office, those that were in the 
mail at Falmouth, however regularly the custom house 
officers may have made their seizure according to the 
letter of the laws, cannot be condemned, but only are 
liable to the duty upon them ; since as well those who 
sent them from Lishon in that manner, as those to whom 
they were consigned in London, acted by precedents, 
upon the public faith of the Post House, and according 
to a custom practised time out of mind.” 

_ “ As to the point of trade, they say that even the lay- 
ing any duty upon the importation of rough diamonds is 
destructive to it, since the greater quantity of rough dia- 
monds are imported, the greater the benefit is to the na- 
tion; and that the duty upon them with the penalty of 
confiscation, if not rx Ae off very soon, will turn that 
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those of the government, as in despotisms they 
always must be, was accompanied by frauds and 
abuses of various kinds ; and in consequence, an- 
other change was accomplished. The govern- 
ment now determined to take into its own hands 
the superintendence of the mines ; new regulations 
were drawn up, which, as Southey has observed, 
bore on the face of them the impress of the cha- 
racter of Pombal, then minister. By these new 
ordinances the Diamond District was still more 
effectually cut off from the rest of the world. 
Situated in a country governed by absolute power, 
it was now subjected to a despotism still more 
absolute ; all social ties were snapped asunder, or 
greatly enfeebled,—in short, every thing was 
sacrificed to the design of securing the exclusive 
property of the diamonds to the crown. In seve- 
ral instances, however, the extreme severity of 








rich channel out of ours into our neighbour's country, 
and give them the advantage which we now have in that 
trade over all the rest of Europe.” 

“ As diamonds are worn and have a real value in all 
Europe, as well as in most other parts of the world, and 
must be cut and polished before they are fit to be worn, 
of consequence that country where the most diamond 
cutters are settled, and where the fair or market is kept 
for that commodity from whence the rest of Europe 
must be supplied, must have a considerable gain.” 

“ When diamonds were only found in the East In- 
dies, the settlement which our country had at Fort 
George had almost brought the whole diamond trade 
into the hands of the English ; so that London, within 
these thirty years, is become the best market for them in 
Europe; and upon that account the best diamond cutters 
have come over and settled there: it has also been for a 
long time the place where diamonds, but especially bril- 
liants, are cut in the greatest perfection.” 

“ The discovery of the diamunds in the mines of the 
Brazils, has put a stop for the present to that trade from 
the East Indies, though not to the London market, on 
account of the advantage which England has over its 
neighbours in the trade with Lisbon with the packets, 
men of war, and merchant ships, which are constantly 
going backwards and forwards between the two coun- 
tries; so that the much greater part of the diamonds 
which come from the Brazils have hitherto gone to Lon- 
don, from whence they were distributed to the rest of 
Europe. But should the seizure at Falmouth prove a 
loss, or should the duty remain on diamonds in England, 
it is very natural to suppose, that merchants would trade 
to those places where they can do it to the most safety 
and advantage. I am told they cut and polish dia- 
monds very well at Amsterdam; great quantities, but 
especially small ones, are eut at Antwerp. In Paris they 
cut brilliants very well: there are also diamond cutters 
in Venice and in Hamburgh ; and in none of those places 
do the diamonds pay any duty, or run any risk of con- 
fiscation. And particularly Amsterdam stands the fair- 
est to rob us of that trade, if any hardships are laid upon 
it in England, as being better situated by far than Lon- 
don, to circulate them through the rest of Europe.” 

“ The price of cutting and polishing diamonds, I find 
they allow to be at 20s. a carat, one with another ; which 
our calculators here make amount to the sum of 75,0002. 
a-year. Was this the only profit, I should think it not 
to be despised; but there is besides, the freight, commis- 
sions, brokerages, and the gains that are made upon what 
is sold in London, both rough and cut, for foreign parts ; 
all this is real profit to England, and is considerably in- 
creasing every day since the finding out the new mines 








in the Brazils.”—Southey’s History of Brazil, iii. Notes. 
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the regulatious caused them to fall, like the laws 
of Draco, into desuetude; those for example, in- 
tended to limit the amount of the population and 
the number of the merchants; which condemned 
to confiscation or the galleys a negro detected 
with mining implements in his possession, or 

rohibited the sinking of the foundations of a 
house unless four officers of government were 
present. 

When M. De Saint-Hilaire visited the mines 
in 1817, the administration had undergone suc- 
cessive modifications. The principal officer, at 
this period, was denominated the intendant of the 
diamonds, whose jurisdiction extended over the 
whole province. His power was nearly absolute. 
He regulated at his pleasure every thing connect- 
ed with the working of the diamond mines, remov- 
ed or suspended the employés, refused or granted 
permission to enter the district,—without which 
even the governors of the province themselves had 
not the power to pass its Scemtision tel what- 
ever measures he judged proper for the prevention 
of smuggling, and directed the movements of the 
military force. But the authority of the intendant 
was not confined to what more immediately con- 
cerned the mines: the police in the interior of the 
district was under his control ; and being at once 
an administrator and a judge, it was necessary 
that he should have studied jurisprudence. In 
civil transactions, where the value of the property 
in litigation did not exceed one hundred thousand 
reis (25/. sterling), he judged without audience 
or appeal. Lawyers were banished from the dis- 
trict, the government fearing, not so much per- 
haps their ability to make the worse appear the 
better reason, as that they might obstruct the 
movements of despotism by their knowledge of 
law and the force of eloquence. The authority 
of the intendant in criminal affairs was extremely 
bounded. The treasury in which the diamonds 
were deposited, had three keys, one of which was 
placed in the hands of the intendant, the second 
in those of the first treasurer, and the third was 
held by the principal clerk. 

The places where diamonds are found, and 
where a body of slaves, with the requisite officers 
and overseer, are established, are called “ser- 
vices.” According to the regulations, each of 
these troops should have a separate chaplain; 
but the administration being exceedingly poor, 
and therefore compelled to be economical, has 
commenced its reforms by diminishing the num- 
ber of priests; one chaplain being compelled to 
superintend two troops of negroes, when they 
happen to work at the same “service.” Mr. 
Mawe (“ Travels in the Interior of Brazil,”) 
appears to have been misinformed respecting the 
degree of attention bestowed by the government 
on the hes!th of these slaves. He asserts that 
each body of negroes possessed a surgeon. This M. 
De Saint-Hilaire somewhat roughly contradicts, 
observing that when the government suppressed 
the farming of the diamonds, it purchased from 
the farmers the slaves whom they had employed. 
A hospital was then established, to which a phy- 
sician and surgeon were attached ; but the slaves 
not being at present the property of government, 
there no longer exists any necessity for a hospital 








or physicians. All the negroes who labour in the 
different services belong to private individuals, 
who hire them, at so much per week, to the ad- 
ministration of the mines. They once amounted 
to three thousand ; but the increasing poverty of the 
government has caused this number to be dimin- 
ished to one thousand ; and their pay has also been 
reduced to less than half of what it formerly was. 
Each negro is clothed, and furnished with medi- 
cal attendance during sickness, at the expense of 
his owner; but he is maintained and supplied 
with tools by the administration. 

The condition of these slaves, whose labours 
furnish the costly gems which sparkle on the bo- 
som or amid the tresses of beauty, forms a strik- 
ing contrast with that of the classes whom they 
enrich or adorn by their toil. A wretched spe- 
cies of food, scantily doled out, enables them to 
sustain for a few years the weight of their misery. 
Domestic animals, dogs, cats, hogs, are generally 
better fed, and more tenderly treated. A quantity 
of coarse maize flour, a certain proportion of kid- 
ney beans, and a little salt, constitute the whole 
of their food ; to which, by way of luxury, a small 
quantity of roll tobacco is added. When the kid- 
ney beans fail, their place is supplied by some 
kind of animal food. As very little time is allow- 
ed the negroes during the day, they are compelled 
to dress their food on the preceding evening, some- 
times with no other fuel than a little dried grass. 
Being forced to remain, almost the whole year, 
with their feet all day in the water, living on food 
little strengthening or nutritious, and generally 
cold or badly cooked, they are subject to enfee- 
bling disorders, arising from the debilitated state 
of the alimentary canal. Frequently, moreover, 
they incur the risk of being crushed by falling 
rocks, or avalanches of earth, which suddenly 
detach themselves from the face of the preci- 
pices. This labour is painful, and without inter- 
mission. Constantly under the eye of the over- 
seer, to snatch a moment’s repose 1s beyond their 
power. Nevertheless, such is the wretchedness 
of their condition in the domestic or particular 
service of their owners, such the natural appetite 
of man for gain, such the force of the most re- 
mote expectation of liberty, that these unfortunate 
beings, hard as is their labour, and badly as they 
are fed, exhibit a decided preference for this spe- 
cies of employment. The money, observes M. 
De Saint-Hilaire, which they procure by secret- 
ing diamonds, and the hope of emancipation 
should they be fortunate enough to find a gem of 
a certain size, are doubtless the principal causes 
of this preference; but they have also other mo- 
tives. Being collected together in large num- 
bers, they contrive, in spite of their wretched- 
ness, to excite each other to merriment, singing 
in chorus the songs of their native land; and 
whereas in the houses of their masters they are 
subject to a thousand caprices, here they obey one 
fixed rule, and so long as they conform to it, need 
fear no chastisement. 

In ancient Egypt, as is learned from the sepul- 
chral paintings of Eilithyias, even the reapers in 
the fields were kept in order by the fear of the 
whip; and the relation of Agatharchides discloses 
the character of the cruel regulations to which 
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the labourers in the emerald mines, in the eastern 
desert, were subjected. The practices of despot- 
ism are the same in all ages and countries. In 
the diamond mines of Brazil, the whip is the 
principal incentive to industry ; each of the over- 
seers being generally armed with a large stick, 
terminated by a strip of leather, with which he 
is permitted to chastise upon the spot any negro 
whom he considers negligent. It may easily be 
imagined how frequently such a being, constantly 
irritated by the irksomeness of his employment, 
must be tempted to strike. No “fixed rule” was 
ever observed by men so armed ; if the negro does 
not transgress the bounds of his vey the over- 
seer may be intoxicated by wine, by passion, 
by the mere irritation of temper incident to all 
persons who lead inactive lives. When the 
fault is of a serious nature, a more severe punish- 
ment is inflicted ; the criminal on these occasions 
being tied to a ladder, and scourged by two of his 
companions with a whip of five thongs. The 
overseers are not permitted to lavish this terrible 
species of torture without the concurrence of their 
superior officers ; but the extent of their humanit 
may be judged of by the circumstance, that al- 
though the ordinances of the mines limit the 
number of blows to fifty, these amateur floggers 
frequently indulge themselves with an exhibition 
more sanguinary than the law has provided for 
their entertainment. After this, it is not surpris- 
ing that the lives of the slaves should be short 
and uncertain. 

From this wretched mode of life a fortunate 
accident sometimes frees the slave. When he 
happens to find a diamond weighing an octavo, or 
174 carats, his value is ascertained by the admi- 
nistration, the price is paid to his owner, he is 
dressed, and set at liberty. His comrades, re- 
joicing at his good fortune, place a crown upon 

is head, make a feast, and bear him in triumph 
on their shoulders. He is entitled to preserve his 
situation in the mines, and receive weekly the 
sum formerly paid to his owner. If the diamond 
weighs only three fourths of an octavo, the slave 
still obtains his freedom, though he is obliged to 
labour for the government some time longer. 
Such occurrences, however, are not frequent. 
In 1816, out of one thousand negroes, three only 
obtained their liberty ; and in the following year 
not a single instance had occurred up to the month 
of October, the period of M. De Saint-Hilaire’s 
visit. For the discovery of diamonds of inferior 
weight and value, the slaves receive trifling re- 
wards, as a knife, a hat, a waistcoat, &c. 

When the negro finds a diamond, he shows it 
to the overseer, holding it between his forefinger 
and thumb, and spreading his other fingers ; after 
which he deposits it in the wooden bow! suspend- 
ed from the roof of the shed beneath which the 
operation of washing is carried on. At night- 
fall, the overseers in a body bear the bowl to the 
special administrator, who takes an account of 
the diamonds found, causes their number and 
weight to be ascertained, and puts them in a 
purse, which he is supposed always to wear 
about his pose. Monthly, or at shorter inter- 
vals should the junta require it, the diamonds 


are deposited in the treasury, each administrator . 
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forwarding those found in his service, by one or 
two overseers accompanied by a number of slaves. 
The treasurers verify the number of the gems 
delivered to them, weigh them again, and enter 
in a book an exact account of their weight, the 
name of the service where they were found, and 
the dates of their reception. These preliminaries 
completed, they lodge them in the treasury. Every 
year they send to Rio de Janeiro the diamonds 
found during the preceding twelve months, in the 
following manner. They have twelve sieves, each 
pierced with holes of a different size; the first, 
large, the rest diminishing gradually ; and through 
these the gems are successively passed. The 
largest diamonds remain in the first sieve, those 
a size less in the second; and so on, until the 
smallest fall even through the last. Thus they are 
divided into twelve lots, each of which is made 
up into a separate packet, enclosed in bags ; and 
these are again placed in a chest, on which the 
intendant, the fiscal, and the first treasurer put 
their seals. This done, the chest departs, accom- 
panied by an officer appointed by the intendant, 
with two horse-soldiers, and four infantry under 
his command. On arriving at Villa Rica, it is 
conveyed to the general, who, without opening 
it, affixes his seal ; it is then forwarded under the 
protection of the same escort to the capital. 

The military force at the disposition of the in- 
tendant and administration consists of two com- 
panies of infantry, and a datachment of the 
regiment of the province amounting to fifty men, 
including the im, The detachment of ca- 
valry is commanded by a captain. Twenty men 
are cantoned on the frontiers of the district, to 
prevent smuggling, visit travellers who are leav- 
ing the province, or arrest those who attempt to 
enter without the permission of the intendant. 
The remainder of the detachment is generally 
quartered at Tijuco, where it is employed in the 
service of the police, or in escorting the chests of 
diamonds to the capital. 

It has been seen, says M. De Saint-Hilaire, that 
the system of administration introduced into the 
Diamond District, has no other object than to se- 
cure to the king the exclusive possession of the 
gems. For this purpose every. thing has been 
combined with the most aanaiven sagacity; the 
most minute details have been entered into; every 
probability of thievery foreseen, and measures 
taken for defeating the most skilful and able rob- 
bers. Not satisfied, however, with combating the 
ingenuity of thievery by the most minute precau- 
tions, it has been judged necessary to oppose 
temptation by the fear of severe punishment. A 
free man convicted of smuggling is transported 
for ten years to Angola on the west coast of 
Africa, and condemned to have his property con- 
fiscated for the use of the crown. According to 
the ordinances, every slave detected in theft, is 
also to be confiscated ; but this iniquitous regula- 
tion has fallen into desuetude. The delinquent, 
having first been scourged, is put in irons fora 
longer or shorter period, according to the value of 
the diamonds stolen; during this period no payment 
is made for his lahour ; and if his owner is not, as 





formerly, entirely deprived of his property, he is 
nevertheless punished for a fault which he did 
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not commit, and possessed no means of prevent- 
ing. These condemned slaves form a separate 
band, treated more severely than the others, and 
employed in ruder toils. 

It is in vain, however, that the rigour of the 
laws has been increased, and measures of preven- 
tion resorted to. Cupidity and skill set all terrors 
at defiance, and triumph over every obstacle. 
Formerly, when the diamonds were more abun- 
dant, and less difficult to extract, there existed a 
* sort of smugglers, who, acting in concert, dis- 

rsed themselves over the places where the 
jewels were most plentifully found, and sought for 
them themselves. Some of the party, stationed as 
sentinels on the heights, gave notice to the la- 
bourers of the approach of the troops ; upon which 
the whole band made their escape, climbing the 
most difficult and precipitous mountains. This 
was the practice that caused them to be denomi- 
nated grimpeiros, or “ climbers,” from which, by 
corruption, the word garimpeiros, the appellation 
by which they are still known, has been formed. 
Since the diamonds have grown more rare, and 
require considerable labour to extract them from 
the earth, this extraordinary race of smugglers 
has disappeared, though a few fugitive negroes, 
miserable and desperate, still go in quest of chance 
jewels along the banks of the remote solitary 
streams. But though the garimpeiros have be- 
come extinct, smugglers will no doubt always 
remain, since they will always be supplied by the 
thievery of the slaves. 

In this kind of slight of hand, the negroes ex- 
hibit a degree of subtlety which the most expe- 
rienced knaves might behold with envy. The 
new comers, raw novices, on their arrival, are 
quickly instructed in the mysteries of the profes- 
sion by the old, whom they very quickly rival 
in ability. One of the predecessors of M. Da 
Camara, intendant of the mines, complaining 
that the abstraction of diamonds had become ex- 
tremely frequent, and accusing the administrators 
of being wanting in vigilance, was assured by the 
latter that the most active surveillance could not 
prevent the delinquencies of the slaves. Desir- 
ous, however, of ascertaining by experience the 
ability of the negroes, the intendant commanded 
the most adroit among them to appear before him, 
placed a small jewel amidst a heap of sand and 
flints in one of the channels where they usually 
washed for diamonds, and promised the slave his 
liberty if he could steal it without being detected 
in the theft. The negro then began washing the 
sand in the ordinary manner, while the intendant 
steadfastly fixed his eyes upon his movements. 
In a few minutes the magistrate demanded of the 
black, where the stone was. “If reliance may be 
placed on the word of a white man,” replied the 
negro, “I am free ;” and taking the diamond 
from his mouth, he showed it to the intendant. 

But though the slaves may exhibit extraordi- 
nary tact and cunning in secreting the diamonds, 
it would be exceedingly difficult, without the con- 
nivance of their superiors, to carry on the prac- 
tice to any great extent, or to dispose of them 
when obtained. Each overseer has the privilege 
of employing a number of his own negroes in the 
services, Lon it is easy to foresee in how many 
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e together 

Accordingly, as M. 

De Saint-Hilaire observes, while the slaves, dur- 

ing the operation of washing, filch the gems, the 
i 


ways the master and slave may le 
to defraud the government. 


overseers engage with enthusiasm in smuggling, 
being commonly supplied by their own negroes. 
It is in fact _— evident, as he remarks, that the 
negroes would never have engaged in the prac- 
tice of thievery, but for the temptations constantly 
held out to them by their superiors or other smug- 
glers. Adventurous men, taking advantage of the 
night, repair to the different services by circuitous 
and almost inaccessible paths. They have their 
agents in the various troops of negroes, who, for 
a reward, bring to them such of their companions 
as have any thing te sell. The diamonds are 
weighed, and the negroes receive at the rate of 
12s. 6d, per vinten for stones of all sizes. Fre- 
quently the smuggler, engaged in numerous trans- 
actions, is unable to effect his retreat before 
morning; in which case he conceals himself in 
the huts of the slaves, where he remains all day, 
and makes his escape the following night. Hav- 
ing cleared the outposts, the smuggler proceeds 
to Tijuco or to Villa do Principe; where he dis- 
poses of his purchases to the shopkeepers. In 
many cases, merchants travel thither from Rio de 
Janeiro, with stuffs, mercery, and other articles, 
in order to have a plausible pretext for sojourning 
there for a time ; but their real object is the buy- 
ing of diamonds. At Tijuco, the profit of the 
smuggler on the smaller diamonds does not ex- 
ceed twenty-five per cent; but at Vilia do Prin- 
cipe, in reaching which he has incurred greater 
risks, his profits amount to forty per cent. As 
the negroes sell by weight all the demands they 
steal, without any reference to their size, it is on 
the larger ones that the smuggler gains most ; but 
it frequently happens that the novices in this spe- 
cies of traffic are deceived in their dealings with 
the slaves, who substitute small pieces of crystal, 
to which they have given the requisite appearance 
and colour by breaking and rubbing them among 
grains of lead. But the experienced smuggler is 
not thus to be deceived. He distinguishes in an 
instant the false stones from the true, by rubbing 
one against another, putting them in his mouth 
and striking them against his teeth, to discover 
whether they will yield that silvery sound which 
diamonds thus assayed emit. 

The temporary villages which spring up ener | 
in the vicinity of the mines, and fall to decay wit 
equal rapidity when the works are abandoned, 
present, while they last, a not unpleasing — 
ance, perched on the sunny slopes of the hills, or 
on the romantic precipitous banks of the diamond 
streams. One of these curious establishments is 
thus described by M. De Saint-Hilaire. 


“ The houses of the troop of Corrego Novo, in num- 
ber twenty-two, form a small hamlet rising on a gentle 
slope above the stream. They are constructed with carth, 
and thatched with straw, and stand round a square open 
space. None of them a second story ; and their 
roofs, very different from those which are elsewhere seen 
in Brazil, are considerably higher than the walls that sup- 
port them. The huts of. the negroes, inferior in size to 
those of the overseers, have no windows, and are each 
inhabited by several slaves. Those of the overseers, on 
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the other hand, are furnished with casements, are white- 
washed, and in many instances surrounded with gar- 
dens, in which I observed peach-trees in blossom. ‘T'wo 
overseers dwell in the same house, which contains two 
apartments and a kitchen. The administrator occupies 
an entire mansion, and with him I remained during my 
stay at Corrego Novo.”—I. 29. 


In most cases, the working of gold or diamond 
mines,—and the remark may perhaps be applied 
to many other sorts of mining,—must be regarded 
as a species of gambling; at all events its results 
on the moral constitution are to a certain extent 
the same. Sudden exaltation from poverty to 
riches, succeeded by expensive habits, dissipa- 
tion, voluptuousness, and an utter distaste for the 
more ordinary processes of industry, marks the 
career of both the gambler and the miner. Even 
in the midst of poverty he dreams of incalculable 
wealth, refuses to direct his attention to any use- 
ful employment, and constantly deluded by insane 
hallucinations, drags on a life of wretchedness, 
with El Dorado ever glittering before his imagi- 
nation. The provinces traversed by M. De Saint- 
Hilaire furnish numerous examples of this kind 
of madness. Formerly, great fortunes were some- 
times acquired by a lucky accident, with marvel- 
lous rapidity, when near the Rio do Carmo, gold, 
as Luccock observes, was frequently found by 
es up the grass, and shaking the roots. 

hose days, however, are now over ; yet numbers 
of adventurers, stimulated by these hackneyed 
traditions, continue to haunt the neighbourhood 
of the old mines, digging and burrowing in the 
earth without ceasing, though their gains scarcely 
suffice in many cases to preserve them from starv- 
ing, One of the haunts of a band of these mise- 
rable dreamers is thus described. 


“ The village of Chapada, where I halted, is situated 
on a flattish semi-globular hill, surrounded by other rocky 
eminences of similar formation. All around, the soil is 
dry and hungry, and rocks and white sand every where 
peep forth among the scanty herbage. About thirty 
wretched huts, scattered around confusedly, constitute 
the village. Their roofs, like those of Rio Pardo, have 
an exceedingly steep slope, which is rendered ey 
by the nature of the grass with which they are covered; 
for being soft and fine, it would admit the rain water, if 
laid upon a more inclined surface. The brooks that flow 
near Chapada formerly yielded considerable quantities of 
diamonds; but the majority no longer furnishing any, 
the intendant permits the search after gold, upon the 
produce of which the inhabitants of the village now 
subsist. These men, who are all mulattoes, value at four 
vintens [about 94d.] the gold they can cellect in a day ; 
but, should they even conceal a portion of their gain, 
their poverty proves too plainly that it cannot be great. 
No trace of cultivation appears in the neighbourhood ; 
though the heat of these elevated regions not being very 
intense, there can be no doubt that rye would succeed 
extremely well in certain positions. But the truth is, 
the search after gold is more agreeable than agriculture, 
to the lazy habits of the natives in the auriferous dis- 
tricts.”—I. 31. 


In Europe, it may be generally remarked, horn- 
ed cattle are Jess beautiful in form, and their flesh 
of an inferior quality, on proceeding towards the 
south. Except perhaps in the rich pasturages of 
Lombardy, and the Duchy of Parma, cows also 
yield less milk. In Egypt, where little attention 
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is paid to the breeding of cattle, the cows are 
nevertheless fine, and their milk abundant; but 
this result is attributable to the humidity of the 
air, and the abundance and succulent nature of 
the grasses. The air of the mountainous regions 
of Brazil being generally dry and piercing, and 
the herbage scanty, the same rule which prevails 
in Europe holds good ; the cows, though they pre- 
sent a fine appearance, having small udders, and 
yielding a very trifling supply of milk. At Tiju- 
co, the capital of the Diamond District, a superior 
degree of industry, and cleanliness its natural,ac- 
companiment, prevails. Though encircled by 
ridges of naked rocks, and mountains perforated 
and broken up in search of gold, and covered 
with extensive mounds of gray and barren rub- 
bish, the vicinity of the town exhibits a smiling 
prospect of rich variegated verdure. Gardens are 
om numerous, each house possessing its 
own. ere grow the orange tree, the banana, the 
peach, the fig, the quince tree, and the pine. The 
common vegetables of Europe are likewise culti- 
vated, such as the cabbage, the lettuce, chicory, 
the potato, with various herbs and flowers, among 
which the violet is the favourite. 


“The gardens of Tijuco, though arranged without 
any regard to symmetry, appeared to be cultivuted with 
more care than any I had elsewhere seen. However this 
may be, from the intermixture of houses and gardens 
differently grouped, and scattered on an inclined plane, 
arise the most agreeable points of view. From many of 
the houses we discover not only those situated lower 
down on the slope of the hill, but the bottom also of the 
valley, and the heights which rise in front of the city ; 
and it would be difficult to describe the striking effect 
produced in the landscape by the contrast between~-the 

lossy freshness of the verdure of the gardens, the co- 
a of the roofs, and the gray austere tints of the valley 
and encircling mountains.” —J. 42. 


Many remarkable phenomena are observable in 
the economy of trees and vegetables transplanted 
from Europe to these warmer regions. It has 
been found by experiment, tiat the dry season is 
most favourable to European plants, provided 
they are supplied with moisture by artificial irri- 
gation; while those indigenous to the country ap- 
pear to derive no benefit from this process. This 
difference, which at first sight seems so whimsi- 
cal, is susceptible of an easy explanation. During 
the drought, the vegetables of Europe experience 
a temperature analogous to that of their native 
country ; they do not rum to seed so rapidly as 
during the heats, and irrigation supplies that 
moisture which they require. On the contrary, 
if the native plants do not grow at the same pe- 
riod, though watered by artificial means, it is be- 
cause heat rather than moisture is wanted to pro- 
mote their vegetation. It has been remarked, 
that in all- probability the beautiful evergreen 
trees which constitute so pleasing a feature in the 
winter landscapes of Egypt, would become deci- 
duous if transplanted into the colder climates of 
Europe. This conjecture is converted into cer- 
tainty by what M. De Saint-Hilaire relates of the 
metamorphoses effected in the fruit trees of Eu- 
rope when removed to Brazil. For ashort period 
the peach tree, at Tijuco, is perfectly leafless ; 
but the apple, the pear, and the quince trees, 
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which renew their leaves at the same season as 
the peach, are never without foliage. This appa- 
rent anomaly is explained by M. De Saint-Hilaire. 
The difference, he observes, which at first ap- 
pears extremely singular, is the result of the dis- 
similarity that exists between the buds of the 
— and those of the quince and apple tree. 
n the peath tree, in fact, the buds containing the 
blossoms, distinct from those containing the 
leaves, appear first ; in the quince and apple trees, 
on the contrary, the same buds contain both leaves 
and blossoms. The old foliage falls, and imme- 
diately the new buds appear, reclothing the trees 
before they are entirely bare. In the European 
fruit trees recently transported into Egypt, a simi- 
lar process will probably take place ; but sufficient 
time for observing the phenomena has not hitherto 
elapsed. Though in all respects evergreens, the 
sycamore, the rhamnus lotus, the palm tree, &c. 
by no means retain constantly the same clothing ; 
but new leaves always putting forth before the 
old ones fall, their branches are never left entirely 
naked. 

Near the capital of the Diamond District, M. 
De Saint-Hilaire was shown by the intendant the 
only American antiquities which he beheld during 
his travels. These were certain rude figures of 
birds, single or in whimsical groups, traced upon 
the smooth face of a rock by the way side. On 
quitting Tijuco, by the road leading over the 
Serra da Lapa, he traversed a desolate region, 
fertile in savage bold scenery, resembling in 
many respects the more barren portions of the 
Valaisan Alps. No trace of cultivation is any 
where visible. Gray precipices present them- 
selves to the eye on all sides, communicating a 
wild and sombre aspect to the landscape. Springs 
burst forth in a thousand places, and the traveller 
is frequently startled as he moves along, by the 
noise of water rushing over the rocks. The ap- 
pearance of the vegetation often changes as you 
advance, according to the nature and elevation of 
the soil; large forests, however, are no where 
seen ; but the hollows are clothed with low shrubs, 
interspersed in many places with stunted trees. 
Where the soil changes from sandy to red and 
clayish, the appearance of large ferns indicates 
the former existence of extensive forests, which 
are always succeeded by this plant. On approach- 
ing Villa do Principe, the nature of the ground 
and the features of the landscape become sud- 
denly different ; and the transition from bleak arid 
mountains, to hills and deep valleys covered with 
the traces of magnificent forests, is peculiarly de- 
lightful. 

The rich woodland scenes, formerly scattered 
more abundantly than at present over the surface 
of Brazil, have been more or less ably described 
by several writers. M. De Saint-Hilaire, though 
not apt to be warmed into enthusiasm by the pre- 
sence or recollection of beautiful landscapes, en- 
deavours also to convey an idea of the emotions 
excited by the passage through these primeval 
woods. 

“ Immediately after quitting Ocubas, I entered among 
virgin forests, whose vegetation was exceedingly vigor- 
ous. The road was extremely narrow, and innumerable 
trees of different foliage forraed overhead a canopy im- 
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pervious to the rays of the sun. Various species of liana, 
creeping from branch to branch, composed a sort of net- 
work on either side, and the roots of the cipo d*imbé de- 
scended like so many plumb-lines upon my head. In 
the silence of the forest, the ferrador, which I had not 
heard for several months, startled the echoes with its 
piercing notes, imitating with singular exactness the 
sounds produced by a smith using alternately the file 
and the hammer. As often as I traversed these primitive 
woods, after having been traveling for some time over 
the open country, I invariably experienced a feeling of 
profound admiration. It is there that nature unfolds all 
her grandeur ; it is there that she seems to wanton in 
the variety of her productions; and, I cannot help ob. 
serving with regret, splendid forests of this kind have 
been a thousand times destroyed without the slightest 
necessity.”—I. 106, 


Dr. Walsh, in his amusing “Notices,” has 
drawn a lively picture of the manners of the 
capital, to which his experience was chiefly con- 
fined. The French traveller, whose habits and 
pursuits were wholly dissimilar, though he also 
at various intervals enjoyed ample opportunities 
of studying the peculiarities of the inhabitants of 
Rio Janeiro, appears to prefer the ruder simplicity 
of the provinces. From the concurrent testimony 
of all travellers it must be concluded that in every 
part of Brazil,—but above all in the interior,— 
ignorance the most complete, of whatever it 
especially concerns man to know, prevails. In 
morals and politics, it is not to be expected that 
any great proficiency should have been made. 
To this the united spirit of their religion and 
government is adverse. But in geography, in the 
common events of history,—even of the history 
of their own times,—they are so exceedingly 
ignorant, that, according to Dr. Walsh, several 
persons of respectability with whom he conversed, 
supposed Napoleon to have been a rebellious 
Portuguese general, and the Mississippi a river of 
Great Britain. In the catholic countries of Eu- 
rope innumerable examples of gross superstition 
might readily be pointed out,—perhaps it might 
not even be necessary to have recourse to foreign 
experience in quest of such examples; but in 
Brazil, this moral darkness is infinitely more 
widely spread. A cross which M. Saint-Hilaire 
observed on the road-side, had been erected, as 
he learned from an inscription on its base, at the 
request or command of a number of ge 
souls, temporarily escaped from purgatory, who 
on that spot fluttered in the form of doves round 
the horse of a traveller, and expressed their 
desires in human voice. Hermits, saints, patients 
possessed by the devil, miracles, are things not 
uncommon in that part of the world. Wherever 
ignorance abounds, there imposture will always 
flourish. In fact it is a kind of hobgoblin, which 
like the Old Man of the Sea in the Arabian 
Nights, rides on the shoulders of ignorance, grin- 
ning triumphantly the while at the imbecility 
which enables it to keep its seat. 

Travellers sometimes appear to wonder at the 
credulous simplicity on which in Mohammedan 
countries the influence of santons, dervishes, an- 
chorites, &c. is founded. But perhaps the Mos- 
lems of the East exhibit not, in their superstitious 
reverence for those individuals, a greater absence 
of good sense, and of capacity to discriminate 
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between conduct advantageous to society and 
such as, if not absolutely injurious, is at least not 
beneficial, than is observed in the good people of 
Brazil. In the gloomy wild recesses of the Serra 
da Piedade, where it would be natural to look for 
the wolf or the eagle, are found a number of those 
fantastic solitaries, as x - term themselves, who 
delight to live in idle sec usion at the expense of 
the more industrious of their countrymen. 

* On the summit of the Serra da Piedade, has been 
erected a chapel of considerable size, close to which, on 
both sides, are other buildings for the accommodation of 
the hermits of the mountain, and the pilgrims whom 
devotion brings to the spot. All these edifices are of 
stone, and are not [in 1818] of above forty years’ stand- 
ing. Opposite to the chapel are rocks in the midst of 
which have been set up crosses, to mark the stations 
where certain ceremonies are performed during the 
Holy Week......-. The hermits who inhabit this irregu- 
lar kind of monastery are mere laymen, whose costume 
consists of a large hat and cassock, or black morning 
gown. At the period of my visit, there were only three 
of them; two very sprightly little mulattoes, and an old 
white man, at whose appearance I found it difficult to 
restrain my laughter, so quaint and fantastic did he seem 
with his rubicund face surmounted by an antique volu- 
minous wig half eaten by the rats. ‘The establishment 
of La Piedade possesses a fazenda and other lands, situated 
at the foot of the mountain; and it might be imagined 
that, like the ancient anchoriies, these recluses devoted 
themselves to agriculture and the proper management of 
their possessions ; but this is by no means the case; they 
find it more convenient to subsist on the charity of the 
public, and their fazenda merely serves them as an asy- 
lum, when, on returning from their begging circuit, they 
do not feel disposed to toil up the mountain. Their la- 
bour, it must be confessed, would not have sufficed to pro- 
vide for their maintenance and the expenses of the chapel ; 
but those two young, healthy, and vigorous mulattoes 
should at least have endeavoured to make the most of their 
lands, and applied to the humanity of the faithful when 
their own resources failed.”—I. 138. 


Deceived, like most other persons, by a respect 
for past ages, of whose vices and follies less is 
necessarily known than of our own, M. De Saint- 
Hilaire attributes to the ancient anchorites more 
estimable qualities perhaps than belonged to them. 
The number of these privileged vagabonds is not, 
he observes, very great in Brazil ; but their habits 
and character are not such as to render this mat- 
ter of regret. 

On the same mountain the traveller observed 
another example of the extraordinary effects of 
superstition among so rude and uncivilised a po- 
pulation. Similar tragi-comedies, indeed, have 
been enacted in Europe, and at no very remote 
period ; but they are not there of frequent occur- 
rence, and may perhaps be regarded, when they 
appear, rather as the result of strange sudden 
epidemics, than of a permanent disorder in the 
constitution of men’s minds. The speciosa mira- 
cula operated by animal magnetism in France 
are susceptible of easy explanation; having been 
in fact nothing more than a voluptuous jugglery, 
set on foot and carried on for very intelligible 
purposes. In Brazil, the case of Sister Germaine 
may be traced to a different source. It affords a 
striking illustration of the arts by which the 
priesthood in ignorant and enslaved natic1s main- 
tain their influence over the minds of the vulgar. 
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“ On the Serra da Piedade, I saw a woman of whom 
I had heard much in the comarcas of Sabaré and Villa 
Rica. Sister Germaine, the woman in question, was 
attacked, in about 1808, by a hysterical affection, ac- 
companied by violent convulsions. She was at first ex- 
orcised ; remedies mal-adapted to her complaint were 
made use of, and her condition degenerated from bad to 
worse. At length, at the period of my visit, she had 
been for a long time reduced to so extreme a state of 
weakness, that she was no longer able to rise from her 
bed, and subsisted upon a regimen which would scarcely 
have supported the life of a new-born infant. Animal 
food, rich soups and gravies, her stomach was no longer 
in a condition to receive. Sweetmeats, cheese, a little 
bread or flour, constituted the whole of her food; fre- 
quently she was unable to retain what she had taken ; 
end it was alinost always necessary to use considerable 
persuasion to decide her to eat at all.” 

“ Tt was on all hands admitted, that the manners of 
Germaine had always been pure, her conduct irreproach- 
able. During the progress of her disorder, her devotion 
had daily assumed a more enthusiastic character. Fri- 
days and Saturdays she fasted entirely ; at first, indeed, 
her mother opposed this practice; but when Germaine 
declared that, during those two days, it was utterly im- 
possible for her to take any nourishment, she was allow- 
ed to have her own way, and accordingly submitted, on 
those occasions, to total abstinence. In order to indulge 
her devotion for the Virgin, she caused herself to be 
transported to the Serra da Piedade, where there isa 
chapel erected under the auspices of Our Lady of Pity, 
and she obtained from her spiritual director permission 
to remain in this asylum. In this retreat, meditating 
one day on the mystery of the passion, she fell into a 
kind of ecstasy ; her arms grew stiff and were extended 
in the form of a cross; her feet were disposed in the 
same attitude, and in this position she remained during 
forty-eight hours. This was four years ago; and ever 
afterwards the phenomenon was weekly repeated. She 
relapsed into her ecstatic attitude on Thursday or Friday 
night, and continued in a sort of trance until Saturday 
evening, or Sunday, without receiving the slightest nour- 
ishment, without speech or movement.” 

“The rumour of this phenomenon quickly spread 
through the neighbourhood ; thousands of persons of all 
ranks crowded to behold it ; it was declared to be a mira- 
cle ; Sister Germaine was regarded as a saint, and two 
surgeons of the province communicated an additional 
impulse to the veneration of the people by declaring, in 
a written document, that her situation was supernatural. 
This declaration remained in manuscript ; but was widely 
circulated, and numerous copies of it were taken. Dr. 
Gomide, an able physician educated at Edinburgh, 
thought it necessary to refute the declaration of the two 
surgeons ; and.in 1814 published at Rio de Janeiro (but 
without his name) a small pamphlet, replete with science 
and logic, in which he proves, by a multitude of authori- 
ties, that the ecstasies of Germaine were merely the effects 
of catalepsy. In this pamphlet, endeavouring to explain 
the periodical recurrence of Sister Germaine’s ecstasies, 
Dr. Gomide relates the following fact, which deserves to 
be repeated. ‘A farmer in the environs of Caeté had a 
number of mules which he every Saturday employed in 
transporting provisions to the city. These animals, feed- 
ing at liberty in the meadows, according to custom, came 
invariably morning and evening to the house, in search 
of the rations of maize which were distributed to them 
at those times. On Saturday, however, the only day in 
the week on which they were called upon to labour, not 
only did they abstain from presenting themselves in the 
morning at the accustomed hour, but made their escape 
moreover, and concealed themselves in the country.’ 

“ The public was now divided in opinion ; but crowds 
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the prodigy operated there. Nevertheless, Father Cy- 
priano da Santissima Trinidade, the late bishop of Ma- 
rianna, a prudent enlightened man, sensible of the incon- 
veniences which might arise from the numerous assem- 
blies collected by Sister Germaine upon the mountain, 
and desirous of discrediting the pretended miracle, from 
which there resulted at least as much scandal as edifica- 
tion, prohibited the celebration of mass at La Piedade, 
under pretence that permission had never been obtained 
from the king. Many persons offered Germaine an asy- 
lum in their houses; but she gave the preference to her 
confessor, a grave middle-aged man, who resided in the 
vicinity of the mountain. The devotees were greatly 
afflicted at the prohibition of the bishop of Marianna ; 
but they did not sleep; they solicited from the king him- 
self permission to celebrate mass in the chapel of the 
Serra, and it was granted them. Germaine was now 
transported a second time to the summit of the moun- 
tain; her confessor occasionally ascended thither for the 
celebration of mass; and the concourse of pilgrims and 
curious persons was weekly renewed. 

“ A short time previous to my visit, a new prodigy 
began to manifest itself. Every Tuesday she experi- 
enced an ecstasy of several hours ; her arms quitted their 
natural position, and assumed the figure of a cross be- 
hind her back. In the course of my conversation with 
her confessor, he told me that, for some time, he was un- 
able to explain this phenomenon, until he at length re- 
collected that on this day it was customary to propose to 
the meditation of the faithful the sufferings of Christ 
bound. The disinterestedness and charity of this priest 
had been described to me in glowing colours. I had a 
long conversation with him, and found him a person not 
altogether destitute of education. He spoke of his peni- 
tent without enthusiasm; professed tu desire that en- 
lightened men should study her condition; and almost 
the only reproach he uttered against Dr. Gomide was, 
that he had written his book without having seen the holy 
woman. If what this priest related to me of the ascend- 
ancy he possessed over Germaine be not exaggerated, 
the partisans of animal magnetism would probably de- 
rive from it strong arguments in support of their system. 
He in fact assured me that in the midst of the most fear- 
ful convulsions, it was always sufficient for him to touch 
the patient to restore her to perfect tranquillity. During 
her periodical ecstacies, when her limbs were so stiff that 
it would have been easier to break than bend them, her 
confessor, according to his own account, had only to 
touch her arm, in order to give it whatever position he 
thought proper. However this may be, it is certain that 
having commanded her to receive the sacrament, during 
one of these ecstatic trances, she rose with a convulsive 
movement from the bed on which she had been carried 
to the church, and kneeling down, with her arms cross- 
ed, received the consecrated wafer ; since which time she 
has always communicated during her ecstasies. At the 
same time, her confessor spoke with extreme simplicity 
of his empire over the pretended saint; attributed it 
wholly to her docility and veneration for the sacerdotal 
character; and added, that any other priest would have 
been able to produce the same effects. With all that 
confidence which the magnetisers require in their adepts, 
he observed, that so complete is the obedience of the 
poor girl, that, should I command her to abstain from 
food during a whole week, she would not hesitate to 
comply. He was also persuaded, that she would have 
suffered no inconvenience from the experiment; but 
added, ‘ I fear I should be tempting God by making it.’ 

“ I requested permission to see Germaine, and was 
conducted into the small chamber where she constantly 
reclined. Her countenance was visible, though partly 
overshadowed by a large handkerchief which projected 
over her forehead; she appeared to be about thirty-four 
years of age, and in fact this was the age attributed to 
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her. Her physiognomy was mild and agreeable, but in. 
dicative of extreme emaciation and debility. I enquired 
respecting her health, and she replied in an exceeding! 
feeble voice that it was much better than she deservel. 
I felt her pulse, and was surprised to find it very rapid.’ 

“On the following Friday I again visited Germaine, 
She was in bed, stretched upon her back, with her head 
enveloped in a handkerchief, and her arms extended in 
the form of a cross; one of them was prevented by the 
wall from occupying its proper position, the other pro. 
jected beyond the bed-side, and was supported by a stool. 
Her hand felt extremely cold, the thumb and forefinger 
were extended, but the other fingers were bent, the knees 
drawn up, and the feet placed over each other. In this 
position she was perfectly immoveable; and her pulse 
being scarcely perceptible, she might huve been taken 
for a corpse, if the rise and fall of the bosom in the act 
of respiration, had not indicated the presence of life. I 
several times attempted to bend her arms, but without 
success ; the rigidity of the muscles increased in propor- 
tion to my efforts, which could not have been more vio. 
lent without inconvenience to the patient. Certainly, I 
more than once closed her hands; but on releasing the 
fingers they resumed their former position. Germaine’s 
sister, who generally, attended her and was then present, 
informed me that she was not always so calm during her 
ecstasies, as on that occasion ; that her arms and feet in- 
deed constantly remained immoveable, but that she fre. 
quently uttered sighs and groans, struck her head against 
the pillow with rapidity, the convulsive movements being 
most violent about three o’clock, the moment at which 
Jesus Christ expired.”—I. 142. 


It was M. de Saint-Hilaire’s intention, on as- 
cending the Serra, to try the effect of animal 
magnetism upon Germaine during her ecstacies; 
but for this purpose it would have been necessary 
to have been lett alone with her, and this the 
ong crowds, attracted thither by the fame of 

er extraordinary trances, would not permit. 
Nevertheless, having some little taste for juggling, 
he endeavoured, notwithstanding the presence of 
several witnesses, to do all he could. His ac- 
count of what took place is perfectly serious. It 
is in fact evident he was not wholly without 
faith in magnetism. Pretending to observe her 
— he placed his left hand over hers, and 

ringing his mind into the particular frame re- 

quired by the magnetisers,—and described by 
Sterne, when he felt the grisette’s pulse in the 
glove shop,—he practised the usual mummery 
without effeet. However, to preserve the credit 
of magnetism, he judiciously observes that his 
attention was perpetually diverted from the 
matter in hand by the vem and conversation 
of the company. Subsequently, as is learned 
from Spix and Martius, the authorities found it 
necessary to remove the saint from her mountain 
residence ; shortly after which, death came to the 
relief of poor Sister Germaine, and put a period 
to her sufferings. 

From the circumstances attending this transac- 
tion some insight may be obtained into the cha- 
racter of the Brazilians, whose ignorance, credulity, 
and superstition exceed belief. But their domes- 
tic economy, farming, and the treatment of their 
slaves, complete the picture. One estimable 
quality, however, they very generally possess ; 
they are hospitable to travellers, and season their 
cordial reception of the wayfaring stranger with 
a politeness so unaffected, that, though at variance 
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with so many practices prevailing among them, it 
is impossible not to derive from it an inference 
favourable to their natural character. When con- 
trasted, moreover, with the generality of their 
countrymen recently arrived from Europe, they 
appear to some advantage. The latter, from the 
sketches which M. de Saint-Hilaire has given of 
them, seem to be distinguished no less by coarse- 
ness of manners and want of respect for travellers, 
than by a degree of ignorance scarcely credible. 
Asa specimen of their rudeness, the author relates, 
that, on presenting to a respectable merchant a 
letter of introduction from a mercantile house at 
Rio Janeiro, he found him stretched out at his 
ease upon the counter. Without showing him 
the slightest civility, or making the most ordinary 
proffers of service, he maintained his position on 
the counter, while he caused the letter to be read 
to him. For this inhospitable conduct, M. de 
Saint-Hilaire endeavours to account in the follow- 
ing manner.— 

“The Portuguese merchants, established in those parts 
of Brazil through which I have travelled, are generally 
persons of a very inferior class, who commenced business 
without capital, and in many cases know neither how to 
read nor write. While the Brazilians heedlessly dissipate 
what they possess, these Europeans attend to the minutest 
sources of profit, and condemn themselves to every kind 
of privation in order to acquire wealth. Their first 
step is to purchase a negress, who becomes at once their 
cook, mistress, washerwoman, housemaid, and bearer of 
wood and water,—tasks which in general the Brazilians 
impose on their male slaves. In this way they arrive at 
opulence, but still preserve in the midst of their prosper- 
ous circumstances, all the original grossness and vulgar- 
ity of their manners, to which the most insupportable 
pride and contempt for the natives of the country to 
oe owe their riches, is commonly superadded.” 
—I. 259. 


To the botanist, the merchant, and the agricul- 
turist, the work of M. de Saint-Hilaire possesses 
more than ordinary interest. His remarks on the 
cultivation of the cotton plant, the soil which 
best suits this branch of rural economy, and the 
numerous impediments which oppose themselves 
in Brazil to the improvement of its produce, are 
worthy the attention of our countrymen in the 
East ; who, in this particular, have shown much 
less perseverance and wisdom than Mohammed 
Ali. On the culture of the sugar cane perhaps, 
and several other points of tropical husbandry, 
the traveller might learn from the English; but 
all his remarks on these and similar subjects are 
the fruit of patient enquiry, and even when des- 
titute of novelty, deserve to be examined and 
regarded with respect. 





From the New Monthly Magazine. 
TRANSLATION FROM THE GREEK ANTHOLOGY. 
RUFINUS. 


In Reason’s breast-plate arm'd I stand, 
And fight with Cupid, hand to hand; 
Nor shall the Immortal overthrow, 
Whilst one to one, his mortal foe. 

But vain is all my proud defiance 
When Bacchus joins him in alliance, 
Then yield I to the fearful odds— 
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From the British Critic. 


The Darker Superstitions of Scotland, illus- 
trated from History and Practice. By John 
Graham Dalyell, F. A. S. E. Whittaker: Lon- 
don. 1834. 


Mr. Dalyell is extremely well qualified for the 
work which he has just given to the public, inas- 
much as he is not only a distinguished antiquary 
—the editor of many rare books—but is also, as 
we gather from his own remarks, a descendant of 
that renowned general of the same name, who 
was wont to terrify the covenanters and hold 
communion with the devil. The dreaded war- 
rior, however, if Scotish legends are to be trust- 
ed, did not always quit the society of his super- 
natural ally without experiencing the hazards 
which arise from unequal coalitions. Having on 
one occasion excited the wrath or suspicion of 
this prince of demons, he found it necessary to 
seek safety in flight; when, notwithstanding the 
alertness of his motion, his body lost for ever the 
power of casting a shadow, even in the most bril- 
liant sunshine. The evil spirit, who failed in his 
attempt to grasp the corporeal frame of old “'Tom 
of Binns,” seized that unsubstantial semblance of 
him which resulted from the interception of the 
solar rays; and hence it was maintained by the 
more rigid presbyterians, that though General 
Dalyell, b Soma of Satan, was impenetrable to 
musket balls, he was doomed to be for ever unat- 
tended by that dark and mimic outline which in 
a clear day marks the progress of every other hu- 
man being. , 

Notwithstanding these preliminary qualifica- 
tions on the part of the author, this history of the 
“Darker Superstitions of Scotland” is not a fault- 
less performance. In the first place the composi- 
tion is extremely obscure, owing to an excessive 
and ill-timed effort at fine writing. Some sen- 
tences, for the reason now stated, are utterly un- 
intelligible. There is an accumulation of long, 
learned words, which entirely conceal the mean- 
ing, and hence, even after a second reading, we 
have been obliged to pass on, satisfied with a 
mere conjecture as to the point under discussion. 
But in spite of this objection, for which we can- 
not devise any apology, the volume contains 
much matter that is both amusing and instruc- 
tive. If the human race may be said ta have had 
an intellectual infancy and childhood, assuredly 
the belief in witchcraft, spectral illusions, and 
amulets, belongs to the least improved condition 
of their social existence. That era, however, in 
the history of our nature is not to be overlooked. 
On the contrary, there cannot be any doubt that 
an authentic view of the manners and customs 
of mankind may rank with the more valuable 
parts of literature, because it is obviously of more 
consequence for us to be made acquainted with 
the sentiments, habits, opinions and occupations 
of our ancestors, than to peruse the most minute 
record of their savage wars and rude diplomacy. 
It is not to be imagined that the superstitions 
of Scotland differ in any important particular 
from those of other nations at the same stage of 
improvement. They are, however, better known 





How can one man withstand two gods ? 





than the similar reliques of England and the 
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Green Isle, from the circumstances we are now 
about to mention. In the first place, the belief 
in diabolical agency retained its power over a 
large portion of Caledonia till a comparatively 
recent date; little more than a century having 
passed since witches were legally condemned to 
death in the extreme north, after a patient exa- 
mination of the most circumstantial evidence. In 
the next place, as the clergy took cognisance of 
all crimes said to have been committed at the insti- 
gation or by the aid of the Evil One, their paro- 
chial registers have preserved a detail of cases 
which we should elsewhere look for in-vain. The 
“Statistical Account of Scotland” too, which 
comprehends an outline of the superstitious no- 
tions still lurking in many parishes north of the 
Forth, affords an abundant supply of materials to 
the historian of popular credulity. Itis from such 
sources, as well as from the records of the justi- 
ciary court, that Mr. Dalyell has drawn the im- 
mense mass cf facts with which his pages are 
crowded : and he tells us that much curious mat- 
ter still remains in the same repositories, espe- 
cially in those belonging to the kirk. 

The first chapter respects the “ Evil Eye,” and 
the consequent invocations and maledictions. It 
is justly remarked, that among the numberless 
superstitions enthralling mankind, no one has 
been more extensively diffused throughout all 
countries, and in every age, than belief in the 
injuries which may be inflicted by a malignant 
glance. In the classical authors of Greece and 
Rome we find frequent allusions to this power of 
the eye; and it is mentioned in the Records of 
Orkney, the Ultima Thule of civilisation, that 
the devil taught Janet Irving, if she bore ill-will 
to any body, “to look on them with open eyes, 
and to pray evil for them in his name, and that 
she should get her heart’s desire.” James I. too, 
in describing what he is pleased to call the 
“ Devil’s Rudiments,” mentions the various kinds 
of charms “which daft wives use for healing 
fore-spoken goods, and for preserving them from 
evil eyes ;” and among these he enumerates the 
roun-tree or mountain ash, and an assortment of 
sundry herbs. Every nation upon earth acknow- 
ledges this malign influence, under expressions 
synonymous with that now specified, such as 
overlooking, eye-biting, or fascination. A cer- 
tain woman tried at Youghall, in Ireland, for be- 
witching Mary Langdon, denied the fact, though 
she admitted at the same time that she might 
have overlooked her. -Between these, she said, 
there was a great difference, for, unless by touch- 
ing her, she could not have done her any harm; 
wheron Glanvil, the author of “Sadducismus 
Triumphatus,” remarks, “ how overlooking and 
bewitching are distinguished by this hellish fra- 
ternity, I know not.” 

Most of the opinions entertained by the mo- 
derns in regard to fascination may be traced to 
the highest antiquity. Aristotle speaks of a 
Thessalian female who attracted a poisonous ser- 
pent within a magical circle drawn round her, 
when it instantly became lifeless. The faculties 
of the Psylli, or charmers, enjoy great repute even 
in our own times. Plutarch engages in a ques- 


tion “concerning those who are said to fascinate,” 





and concludes by allowing the existence of such 
a power. “It is known,” says he, “that friends 
and servants have fascinating eyes; and even 
fathers, to whose protracted gaze mothers will not 
expose their children.” The ancients seem to 
have contemplated it as among the vices of the 
heart, originating for the most part in envy. It 
is affirmed that even at this day, in the Levant, 
passengers are invited by the lowest of the peo- 
ple to partake of their fare, lest they be “ observed 
by a hungry man who envies the morsel.” For- 
merly infants were considered very sensible of 
the “irradiations of the eyes.” They were re- 
luctantly submitted to the gaze of strangers; and 
in Spain an invocation of the Deity was employ- 
ed to avert the consequences. At present, we 
are told, in the Spanish colonies, a similar prayer 
follows the commendation of a child, or of a 
young animal; and there also a widow is apt to 
ascribe the loss of her husband to the evil eye of 
one of her own sex. It is stated by Caldcleugh, 
that many years have not elapsed since a young 
woman was burnt alive for having set evil eyes 
on a sick person, and a feniale relative found it 
necessary to fly, under terror of the same accusa- 
tion. In Egypt, the livid hue, the yellow skin, 
and the emaciated frame of a sickly child, is by 
the mother usually ascribed to an evil eye. In 
the northern parts of Africa, too, the natives 
dread an expression of admiration when directed 
to any of their family, or even to any valuable 
article, whether animate or inanimate. At Tri- 
poli, the death of an infant was attributed to the 
steadfast gaze of a stranger, who was struck with 
its beauty as it lay in the cradle. No Christian 
in those parts is permitted to embrace, or even to 
look upon a babe. The same apprehensions as to 
the evil eye are held by the Jews, Greeks, and 
Turks, who possess the several islands of the Ar- 
chipelago. When the goodness or beauty of an 

object is commended, it is incumbent to add, 
“God preserve it;” and the Greeks are further 
accustomed to blow a little saliva upon it, by way 
of an antidote. Mr. Dalyell states, as a proof of 
this superstitious feeling being not yet quite extinct 
in Scotland, that only a few years ago, a domes- 
tic in his family having died of small-pox, then 
believed to be extirpated from the place, his mo- 
ther, on arriving from a distant part of the coun- 
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try, expressed her conviction that he had fallena ~ 


victim to an evil eye. 

It must have occurred to every reader of such 
books as the “ Darker Superstitions of Scotland,” 
that a person suspected of this fascinating influ- 
ence was very likely to be betrayed into the be- 
lief of really possessing it. The fears.of others, 
and the occasional coincidences between a spite- 
ful look and an unlucky accident, would naturally 
tend to confirm the impression on the mind of a 
weak woman, that her eye was armed with more 
than human powers. The alarmed imagination 
of the cities peasant, whose health or life 
seemed to depend upon a vindictive glance, would, 
in many cases, realise the very evils which were 
apprehended ; and hence the wrinkled hag who 
had not wit to procure herself a livelihood, might 
be induced to conclude that she had become the mis- 
tress of a most tremendous supernatural agency, 
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and had thereby the fate of her fellow-crea- 
tures placed in her hands. There cannot be any 
doubt that the reputed witch has generally derived 
all her might from the weakness of those around 
her; and that her first aspirations after the unhal- 
lowed faculties which are supposed to distinguish 
her class, was suggested by the terror or suspicion 
with which she saw herself regarded. But says 
the author— 


“Ts there truly any rational foundation for that con- 
fidence which has been universally expressed in the sub- 
sistence of fascination? Does the presence of an object 
unseen produce an irresistible impression? Or does it 
reside in the imagination only? This enquiry might 
lead to interesting disquisitions. Perhaps, if fascination 
exists, its principle must be sought in some natural cause 
operating in such a manner on the person as to occa- 
sion disturbance of the mind. Doubtless certain sensa- 
tions originate from the presence of objects which never 
meet the eye. Our senses are not sufficiently refined to 
detect of themselves the elements, finding an invisible 
channel of transmission, though they may be discovered 
and arrested by foreign auxiliaries. Does not infection 
spread  - the medium of a vehicle absolutely invi- 
sible, and after a mode unknown and imperceptible by 
the most delicate sense? The sight, the hearing, and 
the feeling may be rendered more acute; they may be- 
come obtuse; all the faculties may be lulled into languor, 
and the sleep of death extinguish them for ever, while 
the agent escapes the keenest search of human scrutiny. 
. . . At certain seasons penetrating emanations from the 
animal and vegetable world occupy the atmosphere, 
surely for the conservative or destructive designs of na- 
ture. The reciprocal influence of living beings on 
each other, though far asunder, is decided, though the 
medium of communication be unknown: domesticated 
animals of prey, and those employed in field sports, illus- 
trate to mankind in society, what is advancing constant- 
ly in the natural state. Thus quadrupeds, birds, even 
insects, seem to be paralysed for the moment by some 
hidden external impression, never to be discovered but 
by the demonstration of its effect; for the means of de- 
tection are not enjoyed by men. Whetlier it be in 
stimulating effluvia, whether in a narcotic vapour, or in 
some other quality indescribable, nothing is established 
better than the transmission of impressions through in- 
visible means. Sympathy and antipathy, so familiar by 
name, yet so little understood, are alike inexplicable. 
If the attraction and repulsion of inanimate matter yet 
elude explanation, it may be safe to conclude that the 

combination of physics and ethics has been insufficiently 
appreciated in hypotheses on the cause of sympathetic 
affections.” 


The philosophy of this passage is rather ob- 
scure, and throws very little light on the dark 
subject of fascination. Among the lower animals, 
the effect produced on their nervous system may, 
generally speaking, be ascribed to terror. The 
eye of a powerful enemy deprives them of volun- 
tary motion, and they appear unable to remove 
from the object which of all others their natural 
instinct would lead them to avoid. There is 
nothing, we presume, analogous between the prin- 
ciple of infection in a corrupted atmosphere and 
the influence which darts from a potent eye ; they 


many cases on record where the curse was not 
heard by the party most interested; but in these 
it oul not be easy to trace any connection be- 
tween the “devilish prayer” and its supposed 
consequences. The incantations of Joan ot hee, 
for example, threw the English soldiers into such 
a state of superstitious alarm, that, although on 
their own side of the channel, many of them de- 
serted from the army, or refused to join. No one, 
however, will maintain that her imprecations 
would have deprived the stout peasant of his na- 
tural courage, had his imagination not been pre- 
occupied with visions of her ghostly power. It 
was, indeed, a principle in the Roman law, that 
“magical muttering might destroy mankind.” 
“ Kadem lege et venifici capite damnatur qui arti- 
bus odiosis tam venenis: quam susurris magicis 
homines occiderunt.” In Scotland the death of 
cattle and sheep was ascribed to those who were 
known to have “prayed evil” against the owners, 
and it must be confessed that some of their exe- 
crations were bitter in the extreme; Isobel Grier- 
son, for instance, whose reputation was impeach- 
ed, “spak mony devillisch and horribill words,” 
saying to the neighbour by whom she was offend- 
ed, “the faggots of hell light on thee, and hell’s 
caldrane may thou seethe in; and with these 
and other the like devillish speches she passed 
away.” 

Among the superstitions mentioned by Mr. 
Dalyell, is the notion which prevailed all over 
Europe, that the corpse of a murdered person 
would bleed upon being touched by the hand of 
the individual who had taken away the life. This 
test proved on many occasions a fatal snare for 
the innocent. For example, four men having 
been drowned during fair weather, a woman sus- 

pected of changing herself into a porpoise, that 

she might overset their boat, was desired to touch 

their bodies some days after the accident. One 

of them, we are assured, bled at the collar-bone, 

and another in the hand and fingers, “gushing 

out blood thereat, to the great admiratione of the 

beholders, and revelation of the judgment of the 

Almychtie.” King James, in his ‘‘ Demonologie,” 

proceeds on the assumption that the guilty were 

sometimes convicted by miraculous evidence. 

“In a secret murder, if the dead carkasse bee at 

any time thereafter handled by the murtherer, it 

will gush out blood ; as if the blood were crying 

to the heaven for revenge of the murtherer, God 

having appointed that secret supernatural trial of 

that secret unnatural crime.” 

In the year 1688, Sir James Stansfield, having 


been found dead in a stream, was buried precipi- 


tately. After being two days in the grave, his 
body was raised, and partially dissected; and the 
neck in particular was laid open, in order to ascer- 


tain the cause of death. After being well cleansed, 
blood burst from the side which was supported 
by his son Philip, as they were returning the body 
to the coffin for a second inhumation, and the 
hand of the young man was stained. This oc- 


agree in nothing except the difficulty of being ex- | currence, so likely to arise from straining the in- 
plained. 

Maledictions and invocations too, may be just- 
ly described as producing their effects through the 
medium of a startled fancy. 


It is true there are 


cisions while moving the corpse, excited suspi- 
cion against the heir, and he was in due course 
of law arraigned as a parricide. 
the procedure which followed, great stress was 


In the course of 
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laid on the fact now mentioned; it was even 
argued that this peculiar incident denoted the 
disclosure of an occult crime under the direction 
of Divine Providence. 

The royal author maintained, that if the “car- 
kasse be at any time thereafter handled by the 
murtherer, it will gush out blood.” An instance 
tending to confirm this opinion is said to have 
occurred in the reign of Charles I. when the mi- 
nister of a parish testified that the body of a wo- 
man, suspected to have been murdered, was taken 
out of the grave thirty days after her death, and 
laid on the grass. The prosecution in this case 
was at the instance of a son of the deceased 
against his-own father, grandfather, uncle and 
aunt; and these four defendants, being required, 
touched each of them the dead body, whereupon, 
says the narrative, the brow of the defunct, which 
was before of a livid and carrion colour, began to 
have a dew or sweat arise on it, which increased 
by degrees till the sweat ran down in drops on 
the face; the brow turned to a lively and fresh 
colour, and the deceased opened one of her eyes, 
and shut it again three several times; she like- 
wise thrust out the ring or marriage finger three 
several times, and pulled it in again, and the 
finger dropped blood on the grass. Three of the 
four accused were convicted of the murder. 

On some occasions the mere presence of the 
guilty person, even without his coming in contact 
with the deceased, was thought sufficient as a 
test; nor was it necessary that life should have 
been taken away by actual violence to constitute 
the crime. Janet Randall, it is related, was sent 
for by a man who imagined she had bewitched 
him, but he expired before her arrival. He had, 
however, “ laid his death on her:” and “ how soon 
as she came in, the corpse having lain a good 
space, and not having bled any, immediately bled 
much blood, as a sure token that she was the 
author of his death.” 

It is not improbable that the origin of this su- 
perstition may be sought in the misapplication of 
a passage of Scripture—“ The voice of thy bro- 
ther’s blood calleth unto me from the ground ;” 
and so vehement were the prejudices of our pro- 
genitors, that little further evidence of guilt was 
demanded. What, indeed, could equal the inter- 
position of the divine decree in pointing out the 
offender? Yet the truth of this test was disputed 
among the continental lawyers, as it must have 
been rejected by all intelligent men; for those 
who credit marvels merely because habituated to 
the narrative of them, or because others credit 
them, are not to be esteemed intelligent men. 
Lawyers recommended that the body of the de- 
ceased should be presented before the suspected 
murderer in chains, to discover whether he should 
manifest any agitation, or whether the blood flow- 
ed from it before him. Scribonius advances his 
own testimony in corroboration of the success of 
this test. A nobleman of Arles, whom he names, 
having been mortally wounded, blood burst from 
the wound, and from the nostrils, after decease, im- 
mediately on approach of the offender. Hippolytus 
of Marseilles declared his incredulity until a mur- 
der was committed by a person unknown, during 
his magistracy of a town in Italy. He directed the 








body to be brought to him, and summoned the 
attendance of all suspected persons. The wounds 
began to bleed on the approach of the real mur- 
derer, who soon after confessed the fact. Mat- 
thus, however, considers the test so fallacious, 
as to be an insufficient reason for putting one 
suspected to torture for eliciting the truth. Carp- 
zovius also, another lawyer of repute, relates 
that it was established from proof transmitted 
to his court, that a corpse had bled before an 
innocent person, though not a drop of blood 
escaped before the guilty. Nevertheless he had 
considered the bleeding of a wound or of the nos- 
trils enough to warrant the application of torture. 
By the custom of Germany, as explained in a 
learned treatise, the suspected person put two 
fingers on the face of the deceased, then on the 
wound, and afterwards on the navel, in presence 
of a priest, who adjured him to appeal to heaven. 

There is a long chapter on “oecult infection 
and cure of maladies,” as well as “on miscella- 
neous remedies and antidotes to disease ;” but the 
industry of the learned author has not collected 
any thing either new or striking on these interest- 
ing heads. The traditions of all rude countries 
abound with instances of miraculous cures, ac- 
complished by the use of very inadequate means, 
or without any visible means whatever. The 
efficacy of water, especially if running towards 
the south, of salt, and of saliva, holds a distin- 
guished place in all such fabulous narratives. A 
fountain beside the chapel of Crayquerrelane, on 
a hill at Lochgrevion, was frequented for various 
distempers; and “sundrie and divers multitudes 
of men and women from all countries,” we are 
informed, “doe conveen and gadder togidder to 
this chapell in the spring tyme, one day before 
St. Patrick-mass-day ; and drinking every one of 
them of this spring and fresh water, pe Mea tae 
that it shall recover them to their healthes againe, 
and uses the same yearlie. Once a tyme in the 
yeare certaine of them doeth come for pilgrimages, 
and certaine others in respect of their sicknesses 
bygone, of the which they have recovered their 
health; and certaine of them for their sickness 
present; and so they are persuaded to be restored 
to their healthe by the help and assistance of that 
holie saint and drinking of the waters that is to 
be had there, on the high craig and rough place.” 

We learn that the veneration anciently enter- 
tained for fountains still continues to be cherished 
in some parts of Scotland. St. Fillan’s well, in 
the county of Perth, is visited on the first of May 
and on the first of August, when valetudinarians 
encircle it thrice, and drink the water or bathe in 
it. Votive offerings of rags or linen cloth are 
left at the well, and a stone is cast on the saint’s 
cairn. In general such places were resorted to on 
the first day, or first sabbath in the month of 
May, in reference, no doubt, to that primitive fes- 
tival when honours were paid to the sun as the 
principle of fecundity and the giver of good 
things. The pilgrims, as is usual in such cases, 
were saleinetiie women. Grizel Richardson, 
when taxed with superstitious practices, confess- 
ed that “ through her great sickness and infirmi- 
ties she sent Margaret Tailyor to Christ's well, 
to fetch her a pynt of the watter thereof.” And 
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the latter acknowledged that “she went there on 
the first Sunday of Maij instant, and fetched to 
her a pynt of watter forth of the said well, and 
omwred Upon a trie one piece of the said woman’s 
heid-muthe (head-cap)®hat sent her, and that she 
gave two-pence to the poor folk in her name.” — 

We have just alluded to the rites performed in 
veneration of the solar deity at the opening of the 
summer months, the remembrance of which is 
still kept alive by the use of sundry terms, suc’ 
as Bel-tein, or Bel-tane. It is presumed that the 
Scotish Moloch, not less than the Canaanitish, 
delighted in the effusion of human blood; and 
hence that certain innocent ceremonies, still prac- 
tised in the north, may indicate to the compre- 
hension of the learned the great. probability of 
human immolations in the darker ages of our his- 
tory. But whether this conclusion be sound or 
not in regard to that most horrible of superstitions, 
it is indisputable that analogies to a propitiatory 
offering for the safety of flocks and herds may be 
discovered in later eras, observed too at a period 
of the year precisely corresponding to the festival 
in question. On the first of May, it is recorded, 
the Highland herdsman prepared an oaten cake, 
with nine square knobs on the surface. Each of 
these, dedicated either to a conservative or toa 
destructive being, was broken off and thrown over 
the shoulder, accompanied with an invocation for 
security to his charge, during the season. Rud- 
beck likewise found the relics of sacrificial rites in 
the particular form of some varieties of bread, baked 
at a certain period of the yearin Sweden. An- 
other ceremony, which is hardly yet discontinued, 
is more worthy of our notice. At Bel-tine, the 
yearly feast of Baal or Bel, the Caledonian youth 
were wont to cast a trench in some sequestered 
spot among the hills. A fire was then kindled, 
and a cake being made and cut in pieces, one of 
these fragments was blackened, and the whole 
put into a bonnet. In the next place, each of the 
striplings present drew forth a portion; and he 
to whose lot the blackened piece chanced to fall, 
was held as devoted to Bel-tine, or Baal’s-fire, as 
a sacrifice. To discharge the obligation thus laid 
upon him, the victim was obliged to leap three 
times through the fire which had been used in the 
preparation of the mystical cake ; but the life was 
spared; the youth was only sacrificed symboli- 
cally, at least in later ages. 

It is not improbable that a similar reference 
ws made to some part of an ancient ritual, in 
the observance now to be mentioned. After an 
infant newly baptized was carried home from 
church, the midwife, or another, waved it through 
the.flame, repeating thrice, “ Let the fire consume 
thee now, if ever!” The author adds, that even 
in the present age, a child, put on a cloth spread 
over a basket containing provisions, is conveyed 
thrice around the crook of the chimney, thus, as 
he remarks, “ preserving the proximity of fire.” 
In short, the recognition of the pagan divinity, 
Baal, may still be discovered in Scotland through 


innumerable etymological sourees. In historical 
records, down to the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, multiplied prohibitions are found against 
Baal-fires, which the people were so much dis- 
posed to kindle. 


Mr. Dalyell asserts that the 
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festival of this divinity was commemorated in 
his country “ until the latest date ;” and he adds, 
“ should it have been ever truly interrupted, the 
citizens of the metropolis seem willing to pro- 
mote its revival in recollection, by ascending a 
neighbouring hill, Arthur’s Seat, in troops, on 
the first of May, to witness the glorious spectacle 
of sunrise from the sea.” In Ireland, a country 
less advanced, and thence more tenacious of an- 
cient customs, it was remarked, late in the pre- 
ceding century, that when “ fire is at this day 
kindled in the milking yard, the men, women, 
and children pass or leap through it.” The eccle- 
siastical councils, indeed, found it incumbent upon 
them to enact various canons against leaping over 
fires kindled at new moon. 

There cannot be any reasonable doubt that a 
variety of propitiatory offerings were made by the 
ancient Scots, some of them with the view of re- 
covering lost health, and others with the intention 
of securing the goods which had fallen to their 
lot. A person who had lost many of his cattle, 
as he imagined, by witchcraft, burnt a living calf, 
to break the spell and save the reniainder. An- 
other, whose sheep had perished in great num- 
bers, was advised to “ take a beast at Allhallow 
eve, and sprinkle three drops of the blood of it by 
the fire.” It seems to have been universally be- 
lieved, that a disease could be transferred from 
one human being to another, and even from man- 
kind to the lower animals. A woman accordingly, 
who was suspected of having relieved herself at 
the expense of a neighbour, urged, in her own 
defence, that “if William Bigland lived, she 
would die, therefore, God forbid.” 

Besides propitiatory ‘sacrifices, there were also 
propitiatory charms, which, though extremely 
superstitious, were in general less cruel. The 
former proceeded on the ground that life was 
required for life; that exemption from suffering 
and death must be purchased by the endurance, 
either actually or by symbol, of the evils which 
the supplicant wished to remove from himself, 
his family, or his flocks; and that in most cases 
a substitute would be accepted in place of the 
victim whom the Spirit of Evil had marked out 
for loss or destruction. The latter notion seems 
to have implied the belief that the mischievous 
devices of the invisible enemies .of man might, 
by the use of certain expedients, be counteracted, 
or rendered innocuous. The charms were some- 
times extremely simple, and even approaching to 
the ridiculous. - In the indictment of Elizabeth 
Batheat, it was stated that she had a horse-shoe 
in a secret part of her door, kept by her there- 
upon as a “ devillisch means and instruction 
from the devil,” to make her goods and all her 
other affairs to prosper and succeed well, espe- 
cially within her house. John Feane was con- 
victed of using, by way of witchcraft, moles’ 
feet, given to him by Satan, kept in his purse ; 
“ for this cause, that so long as he had them upon 
him, he should never want silver.” Sir James 
Melvil affirms of the Earle of Bothwell, that he 
required the aid of Richard Graham, to cause the 
king’s majesty, his master, to like well of him; 
“and to this effect he gave the said Erle some 
| drug or - herb, willing him at some convenient 
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time to tuiche his maister’s faice therewith.” 
But the device did not succeed. Poor Ritchie 
Graham appears to have been a very unfortunate 
necromancer, for he was strangled and burnt, on 
its being proved that he had been consulted by 
Barbara Napier as to her son’s health, and “ whe- 
ther the king should return from Denmark.” 

It should seem that all the powers of the air, 
as well as the bad spirits which became the fami- 
liars of man, were moved by the bold enterprise 
of the Scotish monarch, when he crossed the sea 
to bring home his Danish bride, in the year 1590. 
His subjects, generally, did not dislike the match, 
but the sorcerers of both kingdoms, probably in 
revenge of his learned labours on the principles 
of their art, employed themselves on either shore 
of the northern ocean, to raise tempests against 
him. Accordingly, while all the rest of the fleet 
had a favouring gale, the course of the royal 
couple is said to have been interrupted by violent 
storms. The ship conveying the queen sprung a 
leak, and several other vessels were actually lost 
on different parts of the coast. The conjurations 

ractised for this purpose are described as fol- 
Deus ‘Agnes Sampson, Janet Campbell, John 
Feane, Geilie Duncane, and Meg Dyn, baptesit 
a cat in a webster’s house, in this manner. First 
twa of them held a finger on one side of the 
chimney cruick, and anather held an uther finger 
in the uther side, the twa nebbs of their fingers 
meeting together. Then they put the cat through 
the links of the cruick, and passit it thrice under 
the chimney. Thereafter, at Beigie Tod’s house, 
they knit to the four feet of the cat four joints of 
men; quhilk being done, the said Janet fetchit it 
to Leith; and about midnight she and the twa 
Luikehops, and twa wifes callit Stobeis, came to 
the peir-head, and saying these words: “ see 
there be no deceit among us,” they cast the cat 
into the sea sa far as they myght, quhilk swam 
oute, and came againe ; and they that were in the 
panis, cast in another cat into the sea at xi hours, 
after quhilk, by their sorcerie and enchantments 
the boat perished between Leith and Kinghorne. 

It appears from a far better authority than the 
one now referred to—the trial of Agnes Sampson 
—that such an accident happened at the period 
in question, and was ascribed to the malice of 
Satan. He had promised to John Feane “ to 
raise a mist and cast the Kinge’s Majestie in Eng- 
land; and for performing thereof he took a thing 
like a foot-ball, which appeared to the said John 
like a wisp, and cast the same into the sea, quhilk 
causit a vapour and a reek to rise.” 

Mr. Dalyell proposes the question, “ whence 
did the previous generations inhabiting Scotland 
derive their precepts for the practice of sorcery ?” 
He is satisfied that the fertility of their resources, 
their diversified, empirical prescriptions, their sa- 
crificial relics, their varied divinations, and their 
confidence in the existence of imaginary beings, 
did not spring from their own simple invention. 
It is admitted that, in the multiplied judicial pro- 
ceedings which occupy the Scotish records, there 
appears occasionally a transient investigation of 
the source whence the delinquent obtained necro- 
mantic powers. Satan’s presence, instruction, and 
deportment are frequently alleged; nor are they 





ever called in question, as no one doubted them, 
Whatever guise he assumed in such dealings 
with mankind, and whatever was their purpose, 
they were credited not only by the unhappy viec- 
tims of self-delusion, butealso by their merciless 
persecutors; by those whose eyes the love of justice 
and of mercy should have opened. At all events, 
it is manifest that he assumed a variety of forms, 
and adopted a great diversity of methods in com- 
municating his bad lessons, For example, the 
tuition of one who practised successfully during 
fifty years, was derived from a “ familiar spirit 
attending him, to give him instruction” in all his 
cures. Another obtained his skill from Satan 
“ in the likeness of a corbie,” or raven. Agnes 
Sampson acquired her skill and her prayer from 
her father ; Janet Stewart, from her father and an 
“ Ttalian stranger ;” Marion Fisher, “an ordinary 
charmer,” was taught in her youth by a reaper; 
and another was instructed by a “ going man.” 
But others are said to have undergone a kind of 
regular instruction in the necromantic art. Thus, 
the indictment of one, brought to the bar, speci- 
fies that “ Catherine Campbell, the witch wife, 
dwelling in the Canongate, causit another witch 
wha dwelt in St. Ninian’s Row, to inaugurate you 
in the said craft, with the girth (hoop) of a great 
bikar, turning the same oft over your head and 
neck, and oft times round about your head.” John 
Burghe was alleged to have obtained his know- 
ledge “from a widow woman, named Neane 
Nikelrith, of three score years of age, wha was 
sister’s daughter to Nek Neveing, that notorious 
infamous witch in Monegie, quha for her sorcerie 
and witchcraft was burnt fourscore of years since, 
or thereby.” 

The maxim of the ancient sceptics, that “ fear 
first made gods,” may be applied with perfect 
confidence to all classes of sorcerers, wizards. 
and witches. As the practice of their supposed 
art was gainful, a motive was created for perpetu- 
ating the delusion. Gifts poured in upon the old 
women who were believed to hold traffic with the 
worst portion of the invisible world, as well with 
the view of purchasing their favour, as of disarm- 
ing their resentment. They were regarded, too, 
with a feeling of awe approaching to veneration ; 
and every one was careful not to mention their 
names, but with the semblance of the most pro- 
found respect. These advantages, coupled with 
the love of power, natural to the human heart, 
counterbalanced the hazard of a legal prosecution, 
and of a violent death at the hands of, public jus- 
tice. 

It must, however, be acknowledged that it would 
require nerve in any one to encounter the imputa- 
tion of witchcraft; for, of all the dark parts of 
Scotish superstitions, the mode of detection, or 
the mode of punishment adopted by the judges, 
was the most terrific. One of the commonest 
methods for ascertaining whether an old woman 
was in compact with Satan, was to thrust a bod- 
kin or needle three or four inches into the muscu- 
lar part of her body. If she felt pain, the case 
was pronounced doubtful; if she appeared insen- 
sible, she was condemned to be strangled and 
burnt. The ordeal by water was, if possible, 
still more iniquitous and cruel. The thumb of 
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the right hand was bound to the great toe of the 
left foot, and the thumb of the left hand to the 
great toe of the right foot, and retained by a cord ; 
the victim was then cast “crosse wayes” into “a 
river or lake ;” if she sink, she is counted inno- 
cent; if she float, and sink not, she is taken for a 
witch. It was inferred that Satan, being light, 
or having a small specific gravity, sustains them 
in the fluid. The witch-pool, and the witch-lake, 
are accordingly still pointed out in various parts 
of North Britain. 

“Though privation of sleep be described as ‘ the 
choicest means they use in Scotland for the discovery of 
witches,’ it was not restricted to them only; for after 
other expedients for detecting a conspiracy had failed to 
obtain confession, the commander of the forces was en- 
joined to employ the most trusty officers and soldiers to 
‘ watch Mr. William Spence, by turns, and not to suffer 
him to sleep by night or by day, and for that end, to use 
all effectual means for keeping him still awake.’ An- 
other was withholden from sleep ‘ to the great perturba- 
tion of his brayne.’ By means of torture, picking, watch- 
ing, and keeping several women from sleep, James Gil- 
lespie, minister of Rind, and some coadjutors, were 
charged with having obtained false confessions, whereon 
the innocent had suffered death. Several also, under a 
guard of drunken fellows at Pittenweem, were kept days 
and nights awake, which cruel usage made some of them 
to be so wise as to acknowledge every question that was 
asked of them, whereby they found the minister and 
baillies well pleased, and themselves better treated. One 
was kept five days and nights awake by continual prick- 
ing, to the great effusion of her blood; and this kind of 
torture is alleged to have been protracted even to nine 
nights.” —“ Humanity and justice were outraged in the 
combinations of torture inflicted on the miserable objects 
of suspicion. Aleson Balfour, in Orkney, confessed cer- 
tain allegations of witchcraft, but only ‘ be vehement 
tortour of the caschielawes, quharin she was kepit by the 
space of forty-eight hours:’ nor did it come of her own 
sufferings only, for her aged husband, her eldest son, 
and daughter, were all in her presence ‘ put in toftour’ 
at the same instant time, the fader being in the lang 
irnes of fiftic stone weight ; the son driven into the boots 
with fifty-seven strokes; and the daughter, being seven 
years old, put in the sag ary to the effect that being 
so tormented beside her, might move her to make any 
confession for their relief. When condemned and led 
to execution upon the Aeading-hill of Kirkwall, in 1594, 
this unhappy person declared herself ‘as innocent, and 
would die as innocent of any point of witchcraft as a 
bairne unborn.’ Yet this was not enough to the tormen- 
tors, for, on the parson of Orphir asking whether she 
would abide by her first confession, she returned the fol- 
lowing impressive explanation : ‘that she was then tor- 
tourit divers and several times in the caschielawes, and 
sundry thymes taken out of them dead, and out of all 
remembrance either of good or evill ; as lykewayis her 
good-man being in the stokis, her son tortourit in the 
buitis, and her daughter put in the pinnywinkies, quhair- 
with she and they wer so vexed and tormentit, that pairt- 
ly to eschew a greater punishment and torment, and 
upon ptomise of her life and guid deidis by the said 
parson, she falsely against her soul and conscience made 
that confession, and no other wayis; for the quhilk she 
asked the Lord mercy and forgiveness,’ and then patient- 
ly submitted to her fate. Can a scene of greater atrocity 
be pictured! The torture of those most dear to the 
spouse and the mother before her ; a clergyman violating 
all sanctity and morality, endeavouring, under treacher- 
ous pledges, to elicit the confession of impossibilities.” 


The only alleviating consideration which can 





present itself to the reader of these “ Darker 
Superstitions” is, that the persons employed in 
the several processes of conviction and punish- 
ment were sincere. They believed in the crime, 
dreaded the numerous evils which resulted from 
it, and, of course, saw their duty in checking its 
increase throughout the land. In this eagerness 
of detection the clergy acted a principal part, and 
even, on some occasions, allowed their zeal to 
outstrip both humanity and prudence. In 1607, a 
commission to seize and try certain persons was 
refused by the privy council, “considering,” to 
use their own words, “the many inconveniences 
and the exceeding great slander which had arisen 
by the bypast trial of witches, by ministers who 
carried professed sorcerers with them to the parish 
kirks, and made them judges of the honesty or 
guiltiness of men and women, undefamed before, 
and who were brought in question of their honesty, 
life, and geir (goods), and made to be convicted 
and punted to the death.” Through the credu- 
lity of the minister of Glasgow, it is added, divers 
innocent women suffered, from one venturing to 
affirm that all the proselytes of Satan had a cer- 
tain mark in the eye whereby she could discover 
whether they were witches or not. Imbecility of 
judgment, and love of dominion, promoted perse- 
eution. The kirk-session, “tyrannical in arro- 
gance,” as Mr. Dalyell expresses it, employed 
spies to ferret out the history, life, and manners 
of each individual. Some of their number, who 
got the name of searchers, made. an inroad into 
private dwellings on Sunday; or, without warn- 
ing, broke open any door, under cloud of night, 
during the week. They imposed fines, and in- 
flicted exile; the prisons were filled with delin- 
quents, and the places of public repentance were 
crowded to such a degree that they could receive 
no more penitents. On one occasion, the kirk- 
session of Holysoothidase threatened to drown a 
woman, suspected as the parent of an illegitimate 
child, if she ever again appeared within the bounds 
of their jurisdiction. 

In such proceedings we detect ignorance, in- 
temperate zeal, narrow-mindedness, and the most 
intolerable despotism ; but in the darker supersti- 
tions of Ireland we may perceive something more 
—even fraud combined with credulity. About 
ten years ago various miraculous cures were said 
to have been effected in that country, through the 
intercession of Prince Hohenloe, and were vouched 
by the highest ecclesiastical authority in the land. 

he most remarkable of these is reported to have 
taken place in the convent of Ranelagh, in the 
immediate vicinity of Dublin, and on the person 
of Miss Mary Stuart, a member of that establish- 
ment. Dr. Murray, the Roman Catholic primate 
of Ireland, recognised the miracle; and in a pas- 
toral address, published immediately afterwards, 
remarks, that the “voice uf these facts, issuing 
from the bosom of his sanctuary, and publishing 
the glory of God with the loudness of thunder, 
may strike upon the ears and hearts of many to 
whom the voice of our ministry could not reach.” 
Then he proceeds to the facts in the following 
terms: 

“ Mary Stuart, of the convent of St. Joseph, Ranelagh, 
has, through the extraordinary interposition of that Om- 
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nipotent Being who killeth and maketh alive, been re- 
stored instantaneously to health, from a state of grievous 
and hopeless infirmity, for the relief of which all the re- 
sources of human skill had been expended in vain. The 
account of this wonderful case reached us officially on 
the 2d instant, in a letter from Mrs. Mary Catherine 
Meade, prioress of St. Joseph's convent, under date of 
the preceding evening. This communication stated in 
substance that one of the religious sisters of that commu- 
nity had been afflicted with sickness for four years and 
about seven months; that during that satel she had 
frequent attacks of paralysis, each of which seemed to 
threaten her with immediate dissolution ; that the most 
powerful remedies had been applied without producing 
any other than partial and temporary relief; that for 
several months past she had been confined to bed, wholly 
deprived of the power of assisting herself, or of moving 
out of the position in which she was laid; that when 
moved by her attendants, how gently soever, she not 
only suffered much pain, but was also liable to consider- 
able danger and to the temporary loss of speech; and 
that for the last five weeks she had entirely lost the 
power of articulation ; that up to the morning of the first 
instant she continued in this deplorable state, without 
any symptom of amendment, and apparently beyond the 
reach of human aid—that on a certain hour that morn- 
ing, as had been settled by previous arrangement, she 
united her devotions (as did also her numerous friends) 
with the holy sacrifice of the mass, which was to be 
offered by Alexander, Prince Hohenloe, in the hope of 
obtaining immediately from God that relief which no 
human means could afford—that with this view she re- 
ceived, though with much difficulty, the divine commu- 
nion at the mass which was celebrated at the same hour 
in her chamber for her recovery—that mass being ended 
and no cure yet effected, she was in the act of resigning 
herself with periect submission to the will of God, when 
instantly she felt a power of movement and a capability 
of speech—that she exclaimed with an animated voice, 
‘Holy, holy, holy, Lord God of hosts! raised herself 
without assistance to offer on bended knees the tribute 
of her gratitude to heaven ; called for her attire, left that 
bed to which she had been for so many months as it were 
fastened, walked to the convent chapel with a firm step, 
and there, in presence of the community and congrega- 
tion, joined her religious sisters in the solemn thanksgiv- 
ing which was offered up to God for this wonderful and 
manifest interposition of his goodness.” 


These facts were laid by the archbishop before 
the Roman catholic priesthood and laity of Dublin, 
and pronounced by him as constituting a miracle 
of the most positive and regular description. To 
establish his testimony he subjoins certificates 
from several medical gentlemen, with affidavits 
from five religieuses of the convent, and two 
clergymen who officiated on the occasion. As 
might be expected, a deep and solemn impression 
was produced on the multitude; and every ex- 
ertion was made to extend and confirm it. Dr. 
Murray’s letter was widely circulated: it was 
hawked about at the cheapest rate, and in such 
shapes as to catch the vulgar attention. At last, 
the convent itself was thrown open, that all who 
chose might hear from Mary Stuart’s own lips, 
the detail of her complicated sufferings, succeeded 
by the account of her miraculous restoration to 
health, and concluded by the ardent attestations 
of her religious sisters. 

Now, we are willing to take the facts as they 
are recorded, without subjecting them to that 
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of them would amply justify ; and yet, coupli 
them with the obvious import of the menial 
certificates issued on the occasion, we would 
assert not only that there was no miracle in Miss 
Stuart’s partial recovery, but that every man of 
common sense must have been aware, that the 
change produced upon her nervous condition by 
the exciting ceremony in which she had been en- 


gaged, was strictly within the bounds of nature, | 
She had, it is true, been long an ailing person, | 


and subject to “ various nervous affections of an 


anomalous kind ;” but she was, we maintain, on 7 
that very account the more likely to be roused to © 


a temporary vigour of body by a stirring action on 
her mind. It is queniiy known that, of the 
numbers who came to St. Fillan’s well—a cele- 
brated fountain mentioned by our author—some 
returned every year either completely cured or 
very much relieved. The effect of the water, the 
vigils, and the excitement, however, in this case, 
as in Miss Stuart’s, was exclusively confined to 
those whose nerves were diseased, and who, like 
her, were “subject to stagnations.” Other holy 
streams and consecrated buildings were regularly 
frequented at the proper festivals by individuals 
who suffered under such affections; and the success, 
it is well known, was so great, and the confidence 
of the ignorant people so strong, that the presby- 
terian ministers found it necessary to take down 
the old walls, to lock doors, and to cover up the 
erystal current from the approach of the super- 
stitious. 

But, in point of fact, the cure of Miss Stuart 
was not complete. She had, indeed, recovered in 
some measure the use of her limbs; and the 
netens of the principal disease with which 
she was afflicted were to a certain extent mitigated, 
after the moving scene of the first of August. 
Still, so far from walking with a firm step, as the 
archbishop was taught to say, she moved like a 
person whose legs were weak and feet sore. She 
passed from one side of the room to the other 
with an evident effort and an unsteady pace—like 
a patient, in short, who was enjoying a brief re- 
spite from a chronic rheumatism. Three medical 
men were desired to visit her on the fourth of 
August, three days after the supposed miracle, to 
examine into the state of her health, and they re- 
port that she assured them “she was without 
complaint.” She added that she had not walked 
in the grounds of the convent owing to a degree 
of weakness in her limbs, of which, however, she 
appeared to have the free use. They found her 
pulse at 120,a clear proof that the prayers of 
Prince Hohenloe had been blessed with but a 
very partial success: and of four issues which 
had been long established, three might be con- 
sidered as healed, being without dressin s, though 
the one “ in the left arm was open and — dis- 
charging, having made no progress in healing.” 
One of the physicians was afterwards required to 
give a categorical answer to two questions put to 
him by a clergyman on this interesting matter. 
He replies— 

“ I felt it necessary to see Mr. Mills and Mr. M‘Namara 


before I could answer Pp letter of the 20th. Consider- 
ing that the friends of Mrs. Stuart might not think it 





minute examination which the use that was made 


expedient to publish our certificates relative to the state 
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of her health, we resolved not to give any opinion on the 
subject, and not in any way commit ourselves individu- 
ally. These certificates having been published, I have 
in consequence of your letter waited upon Dr. Mills and 
Mr. M‘Namara; and as they leave me to the exercise of 
my own discretion, I can have no hesitation in answering 
your questions. To the first I reply, that there was not, 
in my opinion, any thing miraculous in the change which 
took place in Mrs. Stuart’s health. To the second, that 
her case can, to my entire satisfaction, be accounted for 
on natural principles.” 

It is worthy of being noticed, as affording the 
means of judging how much depended on the 
workings of Miss Stuart’s own mind, that Prince 
Hohenloe had performed at Bamberg all the 
requisite ceremonies for the restoration of her 
health ; but as she had not received information 
of his doings, she derived no advantage from 
them. This fact seems to prove that the co-opera- 
tion of the patient is absolutely indispensable. 
The miracle, Saeee, was held ahenther beyond 
question by the Roman catholics of Dublin, who, 
with their archbishop, were determined to see in 
this very ordinary event the finger of Divine 
Providence marking out the superiority of their 
communion. 

“These tangible manifestations,” say they, “of the 
favour of Heaven to u particular individual and a par- 
ticular church, are not, be it remembered, of bygone 
times, or of distant countries ; they are contemporaneous 
with ourselves, and exhibiting themselves to our eyes, 
they are subject to our personal investigation. Verily, 
these things appear to us with such force and frequency, 
that to account for their occurrence on natural principles 
will puzzle the ingenuity of scepticism.” 

Surely these pious persons must have forgotten 
the numerous miracles performed at the tomb of 
the Abbe Paris, the greatness and popularity of 
which demanded at length the interposition of the 
civil authorities. In that case, indeed, the process 
by which the nervous disorders were removed, or 
changed, was more obvious, and indicated more 
distinctly the operation of a natural cause. The 
cure at Ranelagh was effected in secret, not, per- 
haps, without a certain preparation both in the 
patient and the witnesses; and it is only those 
who, like Dr. Cheyne, were acquainted with the 
anomalous symptoms of her complaint, who could 
trace the workings of the physical energies to 
which she owed the restitution of a little health 
and strength. Those cured in apostolic times 
were made “ whole every whit ;” the lame leaped, 
danced and ran. 

The miracle accomplished at Maryborough, 
under the auspices of the Right Rev. Dr. Doyle 
and Mr. O’Connor, titular rector of the said parish, 
is at once more striking and more suspicious. On 
the 6th of March, 1823, that zealous prelate wrote 
to the “ Most serene and very reverend prince,” 
informing him that Maria Lalor, the daughter of 
a respectable and pious catholic, had lost the use 
of her tongue; adding, “her organs of sense 
continue perfect, and she strictly adheres to that 
piety of life which she has preserved from her 
most tender age.” In reply he received from 
Hohenloe a communication addressed as follows : 

“To Miss Lalor, and all those who will spiritually 
unite in prayer. « 

“On the 10th of June, at nine o'clock, I will, agree- 
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abty to your request, offer my prayers for your recovery- 
Unite with them at the same time, after having confess- 
ed and received the holy communion, your own, toge- 
ther with that evangelical fervour, that full and entire 
confidence, which we owe to our Redeemer Jesus Christ. 
Excite in the recesses of your heart the divine virtues of 
due contrition—of an unbounded confidence that you 
will be heard—and an immoveable resolution of leading 
an exemplary life for the purpose of preserving yourself 
in a state of grace. Accept the assurance of my consi- 
deration.” 


OF SCOTLAND. 


Mr. O’Connor, having received the proper in- 
structions, resolved to proceed accordingly, and 
in due time made known the result to his ordi- 
nary. 

“ At twelve minutes before eight o’clock, on the morn- 
ing of the 10th, my two coadjutors, with myself, began 
mass at the hour appointed. I offered the holy sacrifice 
in the name of the church. I besougi:t the Lord to 
overlook my own unworthiness, and regard only Jesus 
Christ, the great High Priest and Victim, who offers 
himself in the mass to the Eternal Father, for the living 
and the dead. I implored the Mother of God, of all the 
angels and saints, and particularly of St. John Nepomus- 
cene. I administered the sacrament to the young lady 
at the usual time, when instantly she heard as it were a 
voice distinctly saying to her-—* Mary, you aRE WELL; 
when she exclaimed, ‘O Lorp, am I? and overwhelmed 
with devotion, fell prostrate on her face.” 


Dr. Doyle forthwith announced this cure to the 
world in the shape of a pastoral letter, accom- 
panied with a statement of facts, as if drawn 
from medical certificates. It was asserted that 
the surgeon, Dr. Smith, as a similar case had 
never occurred in the course of his practice, had 
consulted eight of the most eminent physicians 
in Dublin; and the result was, that no hopes 
could be entertained of her recovery. It was 
further asserted, that this decision was imparted 
by Dr. Smith to the father of the young woman. 
But it soon appeared that these facts, so con- 
fidently proclaimed, were altogether unknown to 
the surgeon ; and accordingly he soon afterwards 
published a flat and unequivocal denial of the 
whole representation, in as far as it concerned 
himself, solemnly declaring it to be a fabrica- 
tion entirely at variance with truth. In short, 
this miracle, so warmly extolled in the pastoral 
address as a prodigy different in kind, but not in 
magnitude, from the raising of the dead, turned 
out, we are told, to be a most contemptible juggle 
—a juggle of which Dr. Doyle became so heartily 
ashamed, that so far from defending it against the 
deadly thrusts of the “ Rational Christian,” he 
left it to “ engage the attention of physicians and 
those without occupation, while he himself mixed 
with the crowd—the simple and the poor.”* 

“The Darker Superstitions of Scotland” 
naturally reminded us of those which still pre- 
vail in the sister island, countenanced, as we find, 
not only by old women, but also by archbishops, 
bishops, and rural deans. We are far, however, — 
from insinuating that the fraud at Ranelagh and 
Maryborough was so entire as not to have in it 
a mixture of innocent dupery. We have seena 


* See the “ Voice of Facts from the convent of St. 
Joseph, Ranelagh,” published by Blackwood, Edinburgh, 
1824. 
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rivate communication from the prioress of St. 
Sestgh, which bears many unambiguous marks of 
sincerity and cordial belief; and although the 
miracle performed on Miss Stuart was extremely 
incomplete, leaving her with weak limbs, her pulse 
at 120, and an issue in her arm in full discharge 
without any appearance of healing, there is no 
doubt that the head of the convent perceived in 
the partial improvement which had taken place, a 
direct interposition of the hand of Providence. 

But, returning to the work more immediately 
before us, we may remark that a large class of 
superstitions fall under the head of spectral illu- 
sions—those morbid impressions which arise from 
a disordered state of the blood or secretory vessels. 
Such phenomena were no less familiar to the an- 
cients than they are to modern physicians, though 
the cause had not been so clearly ascertained. 
Hippocrates speaks of those who thought them- 
selves infested by demons; and he assigns reasons 
why—this being more incident to females—many 
of them in his time devoted offerings, even their 
richest apparel, to Diana for relief. Plato too 
observes that it was common, for women espe- 
cially, and those who were imbecile, to be terrified 
by spectres; and when awake, recollecting the 
visions of their dreams, to vow statues and sacri- 
fices, and to fill the streets and houses with altars 
and temples, in order to be free from such fright- 
ful visitations. But the spectres which occasion 
the greatest alarm, and which so long puzzled 
the ingenuity of physiologists, are those which 
present themselves to the waking eye, and at 
times when there is no consciousness of disease. 
For example, there was a quarrel between Janet 
Cook and John Richardson, “and immediatelie 
the said John did take sicknes so that he died, 
and all the two last days before he died he said 
that Janet Cook was there in his sight, howbeit 
the folkis in the house could not see her.” Again ; 
“James Douglas’s horse fell under him. On re- 
covering himself, though not much the worse, he 
seeth lively, to his appearance, Janet Coke sitting 
by him. He recommended himself to God, and 
went on his journey: that night he took a high 
and sudden fit of sickness, which continued till 
his death; and about eleven hours at night the 
great fit always came upon him; and the same 
James being very rae said, before his death, 
that the said Janet was often standing at the bed- 
foot—‘ the Lord forgive my friends if they do not 
cause to burn Jennet Coke, for she is the cause of 
my death.’ ” 

In the same way Susanna Baylie, a penitent 
and confessing witch, confronting another, ex- 
claimed, “thou fiery Lucifer, confess thy fault, 
for thou art worthy of death; because, upon a 
night about sixteen years since, you, having a 
pique at me, came into my house at midnight, 
the doors and the windows being shut, while I 
was asleep in bed with my husband and child; 
and you put your hands on my throat, and thought 
to have worried me.” A learned, wealthy, and 
respectable citizen of Cologne, acquainted Nider 
that, during a dangerous malady, he “conceived, 
in viewing himself on all sides, that he was two 
men.” In Okye, a woman repeatedly beheld an- 
other resembling herself, walking solitary, at no 
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great distance, and in changes of apparel like her 
own. This she believed, as it proved in fact ® 
be, a presage of her dissolution. A young woman 
of Lewis constantly beheld the back of her own 
image upon going into the open air. Aubrey 
speaks of a daughter of the Earl of Holland meet- 
ing her apparition-in Kensington Garden; and of 
another who saw herself for a quarter of an hour 
at a time; but she was not the only spectator of 
the phantom. Fordun, one of the Scotish histo- 
rians, relates that Ralph, Abbot of Kinloss, ac- 
companied several other dignitaries to a chapter 
of the Cistertian order, held in 1214. At the ap- 
pointed place of convocation, the cook, unable to 
serve up the usual meal of fish, with greater zeal 
than prudence substituted a quantity of flesh, from 
which, collecting the boiling fat as it rose, he 
resolved to call it butter, and without further cere- 
mony mixed it with the abbot’s porridge. All, 
after having eaten heartily and unsuspiciously, 
retired to rest. “But (adds the chronicler) the 
Abbot of Kenloss, ruminating on I know not what 
psalms and prayers, beheld the blackest Ethiopian, 
with a horrible visage, enter by-a shut window, 
and survey, with evident satisfaction, the bed of 
every guest, though chiefly interested in the cook, 
whom he seemed desirous of embracing.” The 
abbot, however, on his approach, fortified himself 
with the sign of the cross, and awaited the issue 
in silence. Viewing him sternly, but daring to 
come no nearer, the visiter vanished like smoke 
through the shut window. 

All our readers will recollect the visit paid to 
Lady Beresford, a few years ago, by the ghost of 
Lord Tyrone. Her ladyship is said to have been 
a woman of very bad principles, and accordingly, 
to clear up her doubts with regard to a future ex- 
istence, she had entered into a compact with the 
said baron, binding the one who should die first 
to appear as soon as possible to the other. Lady 
Beresford, it is added, expressed great doubts as 
to the reality of the apparition, even after the 
punctual lord had actually fulfilled his promise; 
im consequence of which scepticism he found it 
necessary, next visit, to mark her wrist, and to 
turn up the curtains of the bed in a most superna- 
tural manner, that he might give her the most 
satisfactory proofs of his having really returned 
to the upper regions. She related the story next 
day to her husband, and shortly after a letter ar- 
rived announcing the death of Lord Tyrone. 
This anecdote requires no observations, and the 
mind of the public at the time soon satisfied itself 
as to the seal state of the fact. Lord Tyrone was 
known to be dying, and Lady Beresford, half 
asleep, half awake, and probably a little uneasy 
in her imagination about the promised visit, would 
very naturally dream of spectres; and the mark 
on her wrist, if not occasioned by an over-tight 
bracelet, might have been produced by her coming 
in contact with some part of the bed during the 
agitation consequent upon the supposed interview 
with her departed friend. 

A useful book might be written on the con- 
nection between certain morbid conditions of the 
body and the apparition of those numerous phan- 
toms which are known to harass plethoric persons. 
Dr. Ferriar, who has treated this subject with 
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great research and ingenuity, has by no means 
exhausted it; and a still larger collection of cases, 
well authenticated and properly explained, could 
not fail to-be of the utmost service both to the 
medical student and to the valetudinarian. It is 
related of a celebrated literary character, that as 
he was sitting in his study, a room with which 
the passage which led to the kitchen communi- 
cated, he was interrupted in his studies by a little 
old woman, who had on her arm a basket of pro- 
visions. He requested the good old dame to step 
into the kitchen, to which, he supposed, she had 
mistaken her way ; and in order that he might not 
be further disturbed by her, he opened the door 
and showed her which direction she was to take. 
After he had returned to his desk he fancied him- 
self again assailed by the little old woman. He 
expostulated with her, and once more pointed out 
the way to the kitchen ; but after he had a second 
time returned to his labours, he again found the 
old woman at his elbow. He instantly conceived 
his real situation, rung his bell, and sent for a 
surgeon; and it was not until he had been co- 
piously bled that he was set free from the visits 
of the stranger. The surgeon informed him that 
his blood was in such a state, that, had he not 
been bled, he would have undoubtedly sustained 
an attack of apoplexy, which in all probability 
would have carried him off. 

The case of M. Nicolai, a bookseller in Berlin, 
is still more striking; for he was annoyed by 
phantoms during several months in succession, all 
which time he was ina state of perfect sanity, 
and quite aware that this strange phenomenon ori- 
ginated in the distempered condition of his nervous 
system. But by persevering in the use of medi- 
cine and phlebotomy, he compelled the spectres 
to take a final leave of him ; and we have no doubt 
that in many similar cases the mental eye will 
be most successfully purged by cooling draughts, 
copious bleeding, and gentle cathartics. Leaving, 
however, these grotesque creations of the “ mind 
diseased,” we proceed to mention a few particu- 
lars connected with a physical apparition, which, 
in the year 1812, occasioned no small perturbation 
in the northern counties of England, as being in 
some degree coincident with the greatest prepara- 
tions ever made by Buonaparte for a military en- 
terprise. On Sunday evening, the 26th of June, 
and between seven and eight o’clock, Anthony 
Jackson, farmer, aged forty-five, and Martin Tur- 
ner, the son of William Turner, farmer, aged fif- 
teen years, while engaged in inspecting their cat- 
tle, grazing in Havaral Park, near Pepley, part of 
the estate of Sir John Ingleby, Bart., were sud- 
denly surprised by a most extraordinary appear- 
ance in the Park. Turner, whose attention was 
first drawn to this spectacle, said, “ Look, An- 
thony, what a quantity of beasts!” “ Beasts !” 
cried Anthony, “ Lord bless us! they are not 
beasts, they are men!” By this time the body 
was in motion, and the spectators discovered that 
it was an army of soldiers, dressed in a white 
military uniform, and that in the centre. stood a 
personage of a commanding aspect, clothed in 
scarlet. After performing a number of evolutions, 
the body began to march in perfect order to the 
summit of a hill, passing the spectators at a dis- 
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tance of about a hundred yards. . No sooner had 
the first body, which seemed to consist of several 
hundreds, and extended four deep over an enclo- 
sure of thirty acres, attained the hill, than an- 
other poten Be of men, far more numerous than 
the former, dressed in dark coloured clothes, arose 
and marched, without any apparent hostility, after 
the military spectres: at the top of the hill both 
of the parties formed what the spectators called 
an L, and passing down the opposite side, disap- 
peared. At this moment a volume of smoke, ap- 
parently like that vomited by a park of artillery, 
spread over the plain, and was so impervious as 
for nearly two minutes to hide the cattle from the 
view of Turner and Jackson, who hurried home 
with all possible expedition; and the effect upon 
their minds, says the narrator, even at this dis- 
tance of time, is so strong that they cannot men- 
tion the circumstance without visible emotion. It 
ought to be remarked, in passing, that the accounts 
of this wonderful sight given by the two specta- 
tors, agreed precisely in the main points, differing 
only as to the length of time during which the 
military array continued in view, and as to a part 
of the armour glistening inthe sun. The younger 
person thought the phenomenon did not last longer 
than five minutes ; the elder imagined that it could 
not be less than a quarter of an hour. Jackson 
declares that during the whole time it occupied 
their attention, “ they were making to each other 
such remarks as arose out of the spectacle.” 

As similar appearances are said to have been 
witnessed at various times in different parts of 
the country, and as armies of mist and fog are 
frequently seen by the solitary inhabitants of 
North America, Greenland, and the highlands of 
Scotland, it may be proper to observe, once for all, 
that they have been satisfactorily explained on 
the common principles of optics, combined with 
certain conditions as to the angle of the solar rays 
and atmospherical refraction. The Spectre of the 
Brocken, the Fata Morgana in the Straits of 
Reggio, and the thousand visual deceptions re- 
corded by travellers in Africa, are all to be re- 
ferred to the physical circumstances now men- 
tioned. A phenomena analogous to that now 
described is to be found in Adair’s Travels in 
North America. After contemplating the general 
grandeur and sublimity of the fall at Niagara, he 
and his companions were drawn to admire the 
variety of shapes which the superincumbent va- 
pour assumed beneath the impulse of the wind. 
“ Sometimes,” says he, “it was driven with vio- 
lence against the rocky mountain to the north, 
and being broken by its projecting rugosities, it 
ascended, but with great rapidity, like an army 
climbing to the storm of some citadel on the sum- 
mit. We thought, as it shone in the setting sun, 
that we could perceive the glittering of armour, 
and in the prismatic colours we fancied to our- 
selves the military uniform of our countrymen.” 
It has, accordingly, been imagined that the army 
seen by Jackson and Turner consisted of an ex- 
halation, or rather, a sudden escape of vapour 
from the ground, carried gently along near the 
surface by a current of wind, and reflecting from 
its various portions, more or less condensed, the 
several colours of the rainbow; which would at 
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once exhibit’ the general white uniform of the 
military phantoms, the glittering of arms, and the 
specks of scarlet, which were converted by the 
excited fancy of the farmers into a commander on 
horseback. But we are rather disposed to ex- 

lain such appearances on the a suggested 

y Kircher, namely, that they are the reflections 
of real objects, the image of which is first received 
in an opaque. cloud, and thence conveyed to the 
earth through the medium of a moist atmosphere. 
It is probable, therefore, that on the day in ques- 
tion a body of troops, consisting of foot and artil- 
lery, was exercised or reviewed in some part of 
England ; and that a succession of aqueous strata 
was so arranged, at a certain elevation from the 
earth, as to receive and communicate the reflected 
picture. The faculty of determining the number 
and distance of a fleet at sea, by watching par- 
ticular indications in the sky, can be acquired in 
the tropical regions of the Pacific and Indian 
oceans. In short, the figure of the ships is per- 
ceived in the atmosphere ; and their distance from 
the place of observation is estimated by the alti- 
tude of the reflection. To the same principle 
may be referred the phenomenon, so well known 
to sea-faring men as the “ship’s ghost;” and 
which consists in the reflection of the vessel from 
a dark cloud opposed to one full of light. 

Such spectral illusions were the cause of much 
terror and suffering in the dark ages of Scotland. 
Evidence was received from a woman that while 
in bed with hier child, Janet Cock and “many 
otheris came in and lay above her, and that they 
all drew at her chyld; and she having said, the 
Spirit of Grace be in this house, they went all 
out of.the glasse with a noise.” Further, when 
a mother in Dundee lay “in chyld birth with her 
young chyld besyd her, in the nyght-tyme, the 
door being locked, Janet Miller with other noto- 
rious witches, who are since burnt, blew up the 
doore and came in upon her, essayed to take the 
young child from her, but not having the power, 
went to the door in a confusione.” Agnes Fin- 
nie was exposed to a serious charge, that there 
having been a quarrel between her daughter and 
John Cockburn, “quhairin grit flyting and out- 
rageous wordis, na doubt, was utterit by ayther of 
them to utheris so that they partit nec $a br 
the said John Cockburn going that nycht to his 
bed to take the nycht’s rest, little rest gat he. 
But having gottin his first sleip, and awaiking 
furth thereof, being struckin in greet fier and 
amaisement, he saw and evidently perseaved—all 
the durris and windowis of his house being fast 
closed—you Agnes Finnie, with your dochter, 
bothe sitting on his bed syd feascelie rugging at 
his briest, and being in excessive fear with that 
their violent rugging and vexing of him in man- 
ner foresaid, he cryed out all that tyme, God be 
in this house! 1ken ye well eneughe! God be 
in this house! Further it was alledged of Mar- 
garet Hutcheson that, upon the first day of Janu- 
uary last, about twelve o’clock. at night, ye came 
unto John Clerk his house, and sat down there at 
the fyre syd, and kombid your hair, to the great 
affrightment of his wyff, the dores and windows 
being all locked and closed: and that you did by 
the space of seevne or eight nights.” 


SUPERSTITIONS OF SCOTLAND. 





Mr. Dalyell, at the close of his work, alludes 
to a superstition of modern origin—the use of 
tongues. The inhabitants of these kingdoms 
have witnessed the revival of all the extrava- 
gance of antiquity, little creditable to an era of 
sense and civilisation. Wild enthusiasts start up 
amidst assemblages collected for divine worshi 
incoherently screaming an uncouth jargon, wit 
frantic gesticulation, under the eee ee ed pre- 
text and preposterous belief of a holy inspiration, 
that they “speak with other tongues.” “Let no 
one wonder,” says he, “if confirmed lunacy—the 
demoniac possession of old—shall follow its de- 
velopement of modern demonstration of the 
tongues, under an arrogant pretension to divine 
inspiration.” 

To the reader who wishes to enlarge his stock 
of knowledge on this antiquated subject—the 
superstitions of our ancestors—we beg leave to 
recommend a perusal of Aubrey’s Miscellanies, 
Scot’s Discoverie of Witchcraft, Kirk’s Secret 
Commonwealth, King James’s Demonologie, 
Scribonius de Sagarum Natura, Glanvil’s Sad- 
ducismus Triumphatus, Tiers’ T'raité des Su- 
perstitions, Boissardus de Divinatione et Magi- 
cis prestigiis, Perkins’ Discourse of Witchcraft, 
Schottus Magia Universalis, Grillandus de Sor- 
teligiis, Catta’s Infallible, True, and Assured 
Witch, and Springer’s Malleus Maleficarum. 





From the Juvenile Forget Me Not. 
THE NAUTILUS. 


BY MARY HOWITT. 


Like an ocean breeze afloat 

In a little pearly boat— 

Pearl within, and round about, 
And a silken streamer out, 
Over the sea, over the sea, 
Merrily, merrily, saileth he! 


Not for battle, not for pelf, 

But to pleasure his own self, 

Sails he on for many a Jeague, 

Nor knoweth hunger-nor fatigue: 
Past many a rock, past many a shore, 
Nor shifts a sail, nor lifts an oar: 
Oh! the joy of sailing thus— 

Like a brave old Nautilus ! 


Thou didst laugh at sun and breeze 
On the new created seas: 

Thou wast with the dragon broods 

In the old sea-solitudes, 

Sailing in the new-made light 

With the curled-up Ammonite ! 

Thou survived the awful shock 

That turned the ocean bed to rock, 
And changed its myriad living swarms 
To the marble’s veined forms— 


Thou wast there !—thy little boat, 
Airy voyager, kept afloat 

O’er the waters wild and dismal, 
O'er the yawning gulfs abysmal ; 
Amid wreck and overturning— 
Rock-imbedding—heaving, burning ! 
*Mid the tumult and the stir, 

Thou, most ancient mariner, 

In that pearly boat of thine, 

Sat'’st upon the troubled brine ! 
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YANKEE 


From the Monthly Magazine. 
YANKEE NOTIONS. 


Yankee-land, or the New England portion of 
the United States, does not make a great figure 
in the map of the American Republic; yet the 
traveller who leaves it out of his route can tell 

ou but little of what the Americans are. The 
Lister of the Yankees is the history of the repub- 
lic; the character of the Yankees has influenced, 
and continues to influence, that of every part of 
the nation; and their name, from a provincial 
designation, has become among foreigners the 
popular appellation of the whole people. Such 
is the predominance of character and civilisation ; 
the other states are becoming like the Yankees, 
while the Yankees are keeping like themselves. 
It is in New England, therefore, that you find the 
most original, operative, and distinctly-marked 
American character. Here should the traveller 
begin and end; whoever leaves the Yankees out 
of his “ United States as they are,” will find he 
has left Hamlet out of Hamlet’s tragedy ; and the 
person who, upon a short intimacy with the pork- 
merchants of Cincinnati and the kitchen-wenches 
of New York, pretends to write a book on the 
“Domestic Manners of the Americans,” will 
show the same degree of modesty with him who 
touches at Liverpool-and the Hebrides, and then 
spawns his quarto, entitled “John Bull at Home.” 

It is in New England that you find Jonathan at 
home. In the other states there is a mixture, 
greater or less, of foreign population ; but in New 
England the population is homogeneous and na- 
tive—the emigrant does not settle there—the coun- 
is too full of people, while the more fertile soil 
of the west holds out superior attractions to the 
stranger. It is no lubber land; there is no getting 
half-a-dollar a day for sleeping in Massachusetts 
or Vermont; the rocky soil and rough climate of 
this region require thrift and industry in the occu- 
pant. In the west he may scratch. the ground, 
throw in the seed, and leave the rest to nature; 
but here his toil must never be remitted; and, as 
valour comes of sherris, so doth prosperity come 
of industry. The southern planter, who visits 
the east and finds the whole land a garden, won- 
ders why the fat fields and the warm sky of his 
own region do not produce the same picture ; and, 
in his endeavours at an explanation, ascribes it to 
the tariff, whereas the differenee in the two re- 
gions arises from the regular and natural opera- 
tion of things—it is solely the effect of industry. 

What is Cape Cod but a heap of sand? yet it 
maintains thirty thousand eT and there is not 
a beggar among them. All the tariffs that could 
be devised never would ruin New England, were 
they framed ex proprio motu of Georgia or South 
Carolina. While the Yankees are themselves, 
they will hold their own, let politics twist about 
as they will. They are like cats ; throw them up 
as you please, they will come down upon their 
feet. Shut their industry out from one’ career, 
and it will force itself into another. Dry u 
twenty sources of their prosperity, and they will 
Open twenty more. They have a perseverance 
that will never languish while any thing remains 
to be tried; they have a resolution that will try 
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any thing, if need be, and when a Yankee says 
“ll try,” the thing is done. 

Boston is but the fourth city in the Union as to 
population, yet in many points it may be consi- 
dered the chief: a metropolis there never will be 
in the United States—I mean for practical pur- 

ses—as London is to Great Britain, or Paris to 
rance,—for Washington will never be a great 
city. There may be an overgrown population at 
New York, and there may be a Federal Govern- 
ment for ever within the ten miles square, but 
neither of these, nor any other spot, will ever be 
able to assume to itself the whole powers of a 
metropolis. No city will exercise a moral dicta- 
tion over the rest, or over the country: no city 
will give the tone in politics, or set the fashions 
in literature, for the whole Union. 

New York and Philadelphia owe their great 
opulation to the numbers whom they receive 
rom the other portions of the Union, and the 
other side of the Atlantic. Boston has grown by 
internal augmentation only, or accretion from its 
immediate neighbourhood ; in consequence, it ex- 
hibits nothing of that shifting and heterogeneous 
character which marks the great cities of the 
south. In those cities you find masses of people 
who know little of each other, diverse in origin, 
dissimilar in habits, discordant in tastes, difficult 
to calculate upon or to combine for any common 
end: but the Bostonians are 2; one man—they 
know each other, understand each other; what- 
ever affects one portion of their community affects 
the whole; they have a perfect unity of feeling 
and stability of character. This has ever been 
their peculiarity, and to this it is owing that the 
revolution first exploded in their city. Had Bos- 
ton been as New York, Fanueil Hall would never 
have been the cradle of American liberty. What- 
ever the Bostonians do, they do commonly with 
great unanimity and effect. To doa thing “in 
Boston style,” is proverbial throughout the coun- 
try, as signifying a thing done with superior 

promptness and execution. With sixty odd thou- 
sand inhabitants, Boston will raise more money 
in a given time, for any publie purpose, than 
either New York or Philadelphia, with more than 
two hundred thousand each.* It is the chief city, 
too, for literature and the fine arts ; for your Yan- 
kee, with all his thriftiness, is a huge buyer of 
books, and will bid higher for pictures than any 
body else on the western side of the Atlantic. 
As New England is to America what Tuscany 
is to Italy, so may we continue the parallel, and 
compare Boston to Florence, which cities resem- 
ble each other in more points than one. Boston, 
like Florence, is distinguished for letters and the 
polite arts, for polish and civility of manners, for 
the talent of its citizens, for their early love of 
liberty, and for the external appearance of the 
city, the beauty of its situation, the splendour of 
its edifices, the cleanliness of the streets, and the 
eneral appearance of industry, wealth, and com- 
ort; while, for the orderly character of the popu- 
lation, their sobriety of habits, and the correct 
tone of moral feeling that prevails among all 
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* With regard to this matter, and the buying of books, 
there may be a difference of opinion —Ed. Museum. 
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classes, it may challenge a comparison with any 
city, large or small, upon the earth. Some well- 
intentioned but ignorant people, in their zeal to 
encourage the consumption of cold-water, have 
been in the habit of telling one another that much 
intemperance has prevailed there ; this is a totally 
wrong impression. I have seen more persons in- 
toxicated at Rome in ten days, than I have seen 
in Boston for ten years. ; 

It is remarkable that the descendants of the 
rigid, and, as we are apt to call them, bigoted 
puritans, should have become the most tolerant in 
religion of all the American people. There is a 
liberty of conscience, it is true, throughout the 
Union, but religious prejudice is mighty in man 
parts. In Boston, the severe and strait-laced Cal- 
vinism of former times has disappeared. The 
unitarians now form the largest sect in the city, 
and, as is well known, number in their ranks 
some of the ablest men in the western world. 
With this sect there is no intolerance; the oppos- 
ing sects have learnt forbearance from their ex- 
ample, and the odium theologicum has lost its 
bitterness here. The Yankee is cool, cautious, 
and calculating; he wants a reason for every 
thing; an old prejudice is no obstacle in his way 
to improvement; his opinions must rest upon solid, 
tangible ground. His religion must be a religion 
of the understanding. He is not credulous, he is 
not enthusiastic. There are no catholics in New 
England, save a few foreigners, and there never 
will be any. The New Englander is eminently 
a religious man, but his religion never will be a 
religion of ceremonies. The episcopalians are 
much less numerous here than in other parts. 
Methodists are rare, and the other enthusiastic 
sects still more so. 

Boston, however, is by no means the whole of 
Yankee-land. Paris, we know, is all France, and 
London may carry all England whithersoever she 
listeth. Not so in America. Brother Jonathan, 
with all his guesses, is another guess sort of a 
person ; the Yankees of the country cannot be led 
by those of the capital, except perhaps in the 
fashion of a go-to-meeting coat, or the hue of a 
riband. There is a watchful jealousy among them 
which is for ever on the look out, lest the capital 
should get an undue ascendancy ; no matter what 
the point in question may be, it would create an 
alarm among the lowest yeomen of Berkshire 
and Worcester counties, were it to be noised 
abroad that Boston had one feather’s weight more 
influence than was allowed her by chapter and 
section of the constitution. Urban influence can 
thus get no ascendancy ; the city has not, like a 
great heart, all the life-blood of the community at 
command ; the country is all heart. All the great 
cities were occupied by the enemy during the re- 
volutionary war, yet was not the land conquered, 
—I should rather say the people were not con- 
quered. “ Men,” says Sir Wi liam Jones, “ and 
not cities, constitute a state.” 

There does not exist that difference between 
town and country manners in New England 
which you find in most. other countries. Educa- 


tion, books, newspapers, and the facilities of com- 
munication between all parts, bring the different 
classes upon u level. The rustic dresses the same 
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as the cit—when he undertakes to be dressed; 
discusses the same topics of news, and shows the 
same degree of information on common matters; 
and as to his speech and behaviour, he must be a 
rare animal among his neighbours who displays 
boorish manners, or talks bad English. “ The 
land of steady habits” has sometimes been used 
as a nickname for the country; but nothing is 
more applicable. Habits are so stable, and the 
whole moral frame of society is so well organised 
among these people, that, were all restraints of 
law removed, things would go on as usual: they 
are a law to themselves. 

In European countries, he that is born a peasant 
will be a peasant all his life ; his chance of form- 
ing an exception to the rule is exceedingly small. 
But, on beholding the most rustical clown of all 
Yankee-land, it would not be safe to affirm that 
he would not be numbered, at some future day, 
among the most eminent men of the country. 
There is no burying a man of genius here ; the 
humblest birth shuts out no one either from the 
hopes or the facilities of rising to that station for 
which his native talent has qualified him. Rare, 
indeed, is it to find an individual who cannot read 
and write ; every one has therefore that modicum 
of knowledge placed within his reach which will 
enable him to obtain more, should his wishes as- 
pire. Clowns, properly speaking, there are none 
among the Yankees: a Yankee is emphatically a 
eivil man, though his civility may not produce all 
the bows and grimaces and unmeaning compli- 
ments which accompany or constitute that quality 
among the French ; rudeness of manners could be 
charged against these people only by those who 
know nothing about them. ‘“ Countries,” says 
Goldsmith, “ wear very different appearances to 
persons in different circumstances. A traveller 
who is whirled through Europe in a post-chaise, 
anda pilgrim who walks the grand tour on foot, 
will form very different conclusions.” Now, sun- 
dry people have been whirled from Boston to New 
York in a mail-coach, and said I know not what 
about manners. I have travelled over the New 
England States on foot—over highways and by- 
ways ; supped at the most splendid hotels and the 
most paltry inns ; entered every farmer’s door that 
offered as a resting-place ; and crossed any man’s 
garden, or corn-field, or orchard, that lay in my 
way, Without receiving an uncivil word on my 
whole route. On one occasion I lost myself in 
the woods among the Green Mountains of Ver- 
mont, where I imagined there was no living crea- 
ture to be encountered for miles, except black 
bears, catamounts, and similar country gentle- 
men ; but on a sudden I emerged from the wood 
into an open spot where stood a log hut. A little 
flaxen-haired urchin espied me coming, and began 
to scramble with all speed—to hide himself, as I 
supposed: but no—it was to gain the summit of 
an immense log of wood, which lay by the little 
pathway, where he greeted me, as I passed, with 
as profound a bow as I ever received. 

Yankee is cautious,—more so than a Scots- 
man. He will make no bulls, but take especial 
care not to be caught tripping in his speech. It 
is amusing often to see the dexterity with which 





he will avoid giving a direct answer to a ques- 
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tion, where he suspects it may not be altogether 
safe to speak positively ; and as to answering an 
abrupt query, without knowing why it is put, 
catch him there if you can. Guessing, after all 
is not so unprofitable a practice: it is no small 
undertaking, at times, to extract evidence from a 
witness in court. 

“ Did you ever see the man drunk ?” asked a 
counsel of a fellow on the stand. 

“ Why, I’ve seen him jolly.” 

“ But did you ever see him drunk ?” 

“ Tye seen him pretty well to live.” 

“ But did you ever see him drunk ?” 

“ ]°ye seen him when I thought he had full 
enough.” 

“ But was he drunk, or was he not ?” 

“ Why, he might have been drunk ; and then, 
again, he might not. I can’t say he wasn’t, and 
I can’t say he was.” ; 

“ Pray,” asked another, “ did you see the de- 
fendant throw the stone ?” 

“ Why, I saw him have a stone, and I suppose 
he might have thrown it.” 

“ How large a stone was it ?” 

“ Why, I should call it a largish stone.” 

“ But say how big it was.” 

“It appeared to me to be a stone of some big- 
ness.” 

“ But describe the bigness of it.” 

“ As near as I can recollect, it was a consider- 
able of a stone.” 

“ But can’t you compare it, and say it was as 
big as this thing or that thing ?” 

“ Why, if I should say now, I should say it 
was as big—as big—as a piece of chalk.” 

The highest praise which a Frenchman ima- 
gines he can bestow @pon an individual, is to call 
him un homme desprit. An Englishman de- 
scribes his best friend as a “ good-natured, sensi- 
ble fellow ;” a special Yankee’s commendation 
from his neighbours is, that he is a “ smart en- 
terprising man.” Nothing for a Yankee like en- 
terprise ; and good qualities to him are worth little 
without it. I think it is in Cicero’s newly disco- 
vered “ Republic,” nec vero satis est habere vir- 
tutem nisi utare. This is a true Yankee maxim, 
—give your good qualities action. To him it is 
inconceivable that a man should be good for any 
thing who does not make his presence felt among 
those around him. A stirring spirit, stirring deeds, 
a stirring life,—these form the common theme of 
praise; and if a man is said to be good, it will be 
necessary to answer the question, ‘ Good for 
what?” “ Qu’est ce qu’il a fait?—What has he 
done ?” was Napoleon’s query when any man was 
said to possess talent ; and your Yankee is: pretty 
much of the same way of thinking, being accus- 
tomed to require constant evidence of a man’s 
usefulness, ere he allows him the praise of doing 
his duty among men. And well that it is so: he 
has seen the soil which gives him subsistence 

conquered, by his own unremitted exertions, from 
the wilderness ; he has seen those political insti- 
tutions which are his happiness and his boast built 
up by his own hands ; and he is sensible that pru- 
dent and industrious habits can alone preserve 
to him and his posterity the blessings they have 
gained. 
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When America shall produce a writer of truly 
original genius, it is five to one that man will be 
a Yankee. Franklin was a man whose genius, 
more than that of any other of his countrymen, 
marked the age in which he lived; and there is 
not a trait of his character but is true to New 
England. The most eminent public man of the 
present day is Webster; and, in spite of party 
animosities and sectional prejudice, there is not 
one whose influence is so powerful, or whose 
superiority is so universally admitted. The mind 
of this eminent man is of the true New England 
stamp: his eloquence is not showy, dazzling, nor 
elaborate ; he does not seek to surprise you by in- 
genious paradoxes, nor fill your ears with a furious 
sound of mighty words. You never think of ex- 
claiming between his periods, “ How fine!” but 
you find him persuasive, convincing, and effectual 
in argument, such as no other man to whom you 
ever listened. Sincerity, and earnest, full con- 
viction of the truth, distinguish the manners of 
this orator; and plain sound sense is the charac- 
teristic of his matter ;—without plain sound sense, 
indeed, can there be any true eloquence? He 
does not waste his strength in attempts to utter 
merely striking things; he is not a brilliant 
speaker, as the epithet is commonly understood. 
Your brilliant orators are amusing, but they are 
not powerful; they are seldom effective to any 
good purpose. John Randolph was as brilliant a 
crackskull as ever sparkled ; he shone among the 
American orators a star of the first magnitude, 
though by no means a fixed star. No speaker in 
congress could draw an audience like him: his 
sayings were in every man’s mouth, his reputa- 
tion filled every corner of the Union. But Ran- 
dolph was brilliant, and nothing more; he lacked 
sound sense, and thus lacked. the most efficient 
weapon of his warfare. People listened to him, 
but never heeded him ; for though he had talent, 
he had no wisdom. With all his fame, he was 
without influence ; for while the multitude crowd- 
ed to hear his brilliagg speeches, no man valued 
his opinion a amen He was no statesman ; 
though whatever party could count him among 
its numbers for the moment, commonly thrust him 
into the van as a forlorn hope; yet, to every inte- 
rest he espoused, he did as much mischief as 
good. Never was a more useless man of genius. 
After a long and restless life, devoted solely to 
political affairs, what has he done? Nothing. He 
is gathered to his fathers; and nought is left to 
perpetuate his ao but the reputation of a 
brilliant talker. Words, not deeds, have signal- 
ised his career. No great public act is marked 
with the name of him whose voice was loudest 
and longest-in the councils of the. nation during 
the most critical period of its existence. Such is 
a brilliant man! 
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“Si tu brillais sans étre utile, 
A ton dernier jour on dirait,— 
Ce n’est qu’une étoile qui file, 
Qui file, file, et disparait.” 


Randolph could never have been a New Eng- 
landman ; the production of such a being in this 
country would have been an anomaly in the ope- 
rations of nature; and had the thing oceurred, he 
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would not have found himself in a congenial ele- 
ment; he could not have gained eminence here ; 
the Yankees would have put his brilliant qualities 
to a trial too rigid and severe before they greeted 
him with the title of “‘New England’s favourite 
son.” The eccentric sallies of the man of 
Roanoke would not have passed for wisdom at 
Boston; and most assuredly no forty thousand 
inhabitants of Massachussets would have return- 
ed him to congress year after year, without more 
evidence of his usefulness than he was accustom- 
ed to bear home at the end of the session. A 
Yankee would choose his representative as he 
chooses his minister or his every-day coat—taking 
care that he wears well and does good service. 

“ Holloa! you man taking a nap!” cried a fel- 
low from the gallery to a representative whom 
he spied treating himself to a doze during a nar- 
cotic discourse ; “ wake up there! the state don’t 
pay you three dollars a day for sleeping.” Nei- 
ther is the Yankee disposed to pay his represen- 
tatives for talking. The congress gentlemen, it 
is notorious, are terrible long talkers, but among 
these the New England members are the least 
offenders. 

In spite of this predominant inclination toward 
the useful, the Yankee is no despiser of those 
arts which adorn and embellish life. The liberal 
sciences have nqwhere in the country received 
such encouragement as in New England. The 
cities, the towns, the villages, the country seats, 
the private dwellings display more elegance and 
taste than those of any other part of the Union. 
If the New Englander is prudent, he is also 
charitable: he has not, like the European, the 
daily spectacle of poverty and suffering before his 
eyes, to render him calles to human misery ; 
nothing is more prompt. and effectual than the 
succour which is here afforded to the needy or 
unfortunate. Some travellers have pronounced 
the Americans a sordid people, wholly occupied 
with the thoughts of gain, because no two men 
can be heard talking in thgsstreets without using 
the word “dollar”—as i ople in the streets 
were accustomed to talk of any thing except what 
brought them there. The Americans mind their 
business while they are about it, and do not mix 
that with their studies or amusements, Is 
“ pound” or “ shilling” the most uncommon sound 
that strikes your ear in the great thoroughfares of 
London? Is the mention of a “sou” never heard 
upon the = and boulevards of Paris? Go 
where you will, the common business of life will 
occupy most men’s thoughts and language. In 
the eternal city itself, your ear is struck with the 

rpetual iteration of the word “baioc,” and the 

omans, I fancy, never were charged with a pre- 
dominant passion for heaping up pauls and scudi. 
But some people, when they get abroad, appear 
never to have had their eyes or ears open before ; 
they espy marvels which have been common 
sights to them in their own land ever since they 
were born. Doctor Johnson had these persons in 
his mind when he spoke of an individual, not re- 
markable for his shrewdness, who proposed to 
travel into Asia for the purpose of ascertaining 
what curious inventions might exist there un- 
known to Europe—“ He will bring home a wheel- 
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barrow, and think he has made a wonderful dis. 
covery.” 

Some one has remarked that the distinguishing 
characteristic of the American is his “ want of 
loyalty.” This of course was uttered as a reproach, 
and as the word is not American, it was a pretty 
safe device to make use of it. What is the loyalty 
of an American? Is it a respect for the chief 
magistrate 7—He is sure to get all he deserves, 
Is it an attachment to the institutions of the coun- 
try ?—Nobody ever denied the American this. Is 
it a love for his native soil?—Nor can he be 
— deficient in this affection, till you find him, 
ike the European, leaving his country for ever. 
If it be meant that the American does not possess 
that feeling which would “stand by the crown, 


though it hung upon a bush,” the charge may be 7 
true enough ; for unless the crown hangs upon a | 


head-piece, Jonathan will guess very shrewdly 


that it is not worth standing by. 


institution that has become useless. This, in fact, 
is the very head and front of his offending in the 
eye of many of his “ unfriends,” and they were 
accustomed to la 

that he had a sod cad disloyal trick of throwing 
aside whatever he found did not suit him. We 


hear less about this at the present day, now that some | 


other people have begun to follow his example. 

The Yankees are distinguished, above all other 
men, for a certain capacity which, in the language 
of the country, is termed contrivance ; this is 
that sort of ingenuity, invention, or skill, which 


o drop.the 
metaphor, he will not. fight in support of an old | 


to his charge some years ago | 


enables an individual to turn his hand to any oc- 9 


cupation, or to devise a scheme for any sudden 
emergency. Thus, if a Yankee is crossing the 
Alleganies on horseback, and is oyertaken by a 
snow-storm, he will jump into the woods with his 


hatchet, and in three hours’ time will be riding | 
over the snow upon a sledge of his own con- 7 


struction. The records of the patent office at 
Washington exhibit a striking testimony of the 
superiority of these people in ingenuity ; by far 
the greater number of inventions are from New 
England. A Yankee farmer is a sort of Jack at 
all trades ; he not only delves the soil and goes 
to market, but he is carpenter, shoemaker, weaver, 
cooper, soap-boiler, and more trades than these. 
He turns wooden bowls, makes buckets, sets up 


rep 


6%, 


shooks, weaves baskets, manufactures brooms, and | 


invents washing-machines. In this last mentioned 


matter the New England ingenuity is inexhausti- 7 


ble, and one would imagine that the “second 


virtue” of cleanliness had been elevated to the first 7 


rank in this land, such a wilderness of patent 


gimcracks have sprung up in the attempt to usurp 
the honours of old Dumb Betty. Itis a Yankee’s 
main study to be “improving” every thing ; his 
very language breathes this spirit, for he who oc- 
cupies a tenement is. said to “improve” it. To 
leave a thing no better than he found it, seems to 
him no fair usage of the globe we inhabit. 


In traveling over the kingdom of Naples, and | 
the wonders of that favoured land, © 


contemplatin. : 
its fertile soil, its genial climate, its admirable 


capacities for commerce, and the contrast exhibited ~ 


to all these advantages by the sloth and ignorance 





of its population, its beggars, and brigands,—I 


So, 
r 
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have been struck with the whimsical imagination 
of the scene that might ensue, were a plain Yan- 
kee taken from his p —- and placed on the 
throne.of the Two Sicilies. His majesty would 
begin a regular overhaul of the: whole body politic 
the morning after his coronation. “ What’s this 
I see?” says the king. “ Where are your over- 
seers of the highways—your school commitees— 
your select-men ? hat idle fellows are these 
in the streets? What are these bells ringing 
every day? What means this crowd of ships 
lying behind the mole with nothing to do? or this 
marina, the water’s edge of my great,city, where 
I see no piles of merchandise, no trucks nor dray- 
carts driving about with goods, nor half the busi- 
ness doing in a month that is done on Boston 
Long Wharf in two hours? Come, bustle, oc- 
cupy; set the lazzaroni to work upon the roads ; 
send the children to school ; make a rail-road here 
and a turnpike there ; bridge this river and canal 
that ; hang the Calabrian robbers ; give the monks 
a rouse; go into the churches, and strip me those 
trumpery shrines ; sell the gold and silver and 
jewels with which they are heaped, and the in- 
terest of the money will support all the poor of 
the kingdom, for I’ll have no beggars nor idlers 
while my title is Jonathan the First. People 
shall mind their business, for I will abolish these 
festas, which come every other day, and are good 
for nothing but to promote idleness. Henceforth 
there shall be no festas, but fast, thanksgiving, 
and independence. Set .me up a newspaper in 
every town; take me a census of the population ; 
fine every district that don’t send a.representative 
to the general court. Ill have evefy thing thrash- 
ed and set a bucking, even to the vernacular speech, 
for dolce far niente shall be routed from the 
Italian.” 

Now Jonathan the First might not understand 
quite so much of the antiquities of Pompeii, or the 
beauties of the Callipygian Venus, as Ferdinand 
the Second ; yet, if the Neapolitan would not make 
a profitable swap by the exchange, mine is no true 
° Tenino notion.” Q. Q. 





Fronr the Court Journal. 
COURTLY DIALOGUE. 


A jester, named Decour, who had been ‘placed about 
the person of Henri IV. by D’Aubigné, grandfather to 
Madame de Maintenon, was s0 afflicted by his patron’s 
unjust dismissal from his post of Gentilhomme de la 
Chambre, that he persisted in quitting the king’s service. 
Some time afterwards, Henry encountered this man on 
the road to Nerac, and inquired whence he was coming. 
—* Yes!” replied Decour.—“ Where are you going 
then ?” cried the king.—* Yes /” reiterated Decour.— 
“ Into whose service have you entered ?”” still persisted 
Henry.—* Yes /” answered the jester—* Have you made 
a vow, then, to say nothing but yes ?”—* Yes!” echoed 
the faithful friend of D’Aubigné, with a sigh—* But 
will you not answer.me if I command you to explain the 
motive of your whim ?”—*“ Yes /”—* Speak out then, 
knave!” cried the king, “ or it will be the worse for you. 
Why have you been saying ‘yes’ to me this half hour 
past ?”—“ Because, Sire, the Sieur d’Aubigné and I have 
found, to our cost, that you discard from your service 
those faithful adherents who make any other answer to 
your demands.”—Henry was startled by the fidelity of the 
buffoon; and soon afterwards recalled D’ Aubigné to court. 
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From Fraser's Magazine. 
LOVE’S LEGACY. 


BY THE ETTRICK SHEPHERD. 


Canto First. 


Fairest and dearest to my heart, 

My being’s aim and counterpart ; 

Sun of my soul, whose gladdening ray 
Alone hath gilded sorrow’s lay ; 

My hope, all other hopes above : 

In one endearing word, my Love! 
How shall [tell thee what must be, 
Or how address these lines to thee ? 

But all must out, though grief should drain 
The moisture from my burning brain, 
And wring the life-drops from the heart,— 
The time draws nigh that we must part! 
For man hath said that it shall be; 

And Heaven hath winked at the decree. 
And thus two hearts, whose union grew 
When life was young and love was new, 
Are doomed by hard decree to sever, 
And—ruefyl thought!—perhaps for ever! 

Yes, we must part—and He alone, 
Whose zephyrs cool the burning zone, 
Whose mighty arm can smite or save, e 
Can hush the wind and quell the wave, 
Prevent the pagan pickaroon 
Or deadly whirl of the simoon, 

Whose fatherly and watchful eye 
Pervades alike the earth and sky; 

The present, past, and time to be, 
Through mazes of eternity,— 

Alone can tell, through peril and pain, 
If we twe e’er shall meet again. 

Not meet again! What tongue can tell 
The pangs of hearts that love so well, 
At such a chill, unwelcome breath, 

Like vapour frum the shades of death ! 
I see it heave thy virgin breast 

With throes that may not be supprest ; 
I see the eye that wont to shine 

With softened beam when raised to mine, 
Filled with the briny tears of pain, 
Which on these lines descend like rain ; 
I see the roses fly thy cheek 

And quivering lip that cannot speak ; 
And all those painful tokens true, 
Which well my spirit’s-eye can view, 
Will thee endear some other day 

In isles and kingdoms far away. 

Then list this little song of grief, 
My only refuge for relief 
From feclings which my soul benumb, 
And fears that scarce a man become. 
*Tis the sole gift that I can give 
To her for whom I wish to live, 

That I can send or she approve, 

This simple LeEGacY OF LOVE. 

O list the fond and fervent lay ! 

For I have much that I would sa 

Of scenes we both remember well, 
And former tales of love to tell, 

To soothe thy mind misfortunes under, 
When seas and continents us sunder : 

I yearn upon the theme to be, 

But must not sing as sung to thee. 

First, then, I'll tell thee of a maid 
That once my youthful heart betrayed— 
A gleesome elfin, coy. and wild ; 

Neither a woman nor a child, 
But dancing on the verge between, 
With air and motion cherubin ; 
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Too gay to mark the mystic bound, 
Almost too light to tread the ground ; 
Weak childhood’s toys and trifles o’er, 
And maidhood’s glories all before : 
How could such being, pure, refined, 
But tread upon the yielding wind ? 
An eaglet o'er her skura riven— 

A cygnet on the skirts of heaven— 
A streamer in the ether blue— 

A rainbow on the morning dew— 

A thing to piace on fairy throne, 
And lover’s mind to dwell upon. 

How love ensnared me in its net, 
Amazed me then, astounds me yet. 
Ensnared by thing of lightsome smile, 
Devoid of artifice or wile, 

Appears to me so strange even now, 
That by the star of love I vow, 
Without all fiction or grimace, 

There was some witchcraft in the case. 

Yes, witchcraft! - Wicked warlockrye, 
Or what you choose to nanie it by, 
Certes there was: for, ere I wist, 

My wit was fled and broke my rest— 
Nor joy nor happiness had I, 
Save in that elfin’s company ; 

#1 knew not what I wanted there, 
Of play, of frolic, or of fare ; 
What wished to hear, or what to see— 
But there for certain I would be: 
Which makes me since suspect and shun 
Women for witches every one. 

This my position then: I ween 
Women all witches—powerful, keen. 
That old ones are there ’s no debate— 
It has been proven by church and state, 
A thousand times in conclave high ; 
King James knew that as well as I, 
And sent them off in flames sublime, 
By tens and dozens at a time; 

The Scripture well the charge allows, 
And wo to him that disavows! 

This granted, I have nought to do 
But prove the young ones witches too. 

I'll do it. Whosoever reads 
The course and sum of their misdeeds, 
Right downward from the primal time 
That beauty registered with crime, 
Will find that maiden power alone 
Can change the charch, subvert the throne— 
Bring down the conqueror to his knee, 
And baffle pomp and pedigree ; 

Nay, she can nature’s self defy— 
Make cowards fight and heroes fly ; 
Draw back the miser from the mine; 
And bigot from his holy shrine, 

To sins deplored, denounced, and feared ; 
And lead the prelate by. the beard ; 
Make armies rally or disperse, 

And so unhinge the universe ; 

That man might ween o’er his domain 
Nature had dropt the regal rein, 

And given up the supreme command 
To woman’s weak and rring hand. 
Alas! what question can there be 
That all is downright witcherye ? 

The patriarchs. I shall mention none, 
Save Adam, David, Solomon— 

Jacob and Judah’s woful thrall— 
And mighty Samson, worst of all : 
What grief to think such men as they 
To woman’s eye shall fall a prey, 
And that each consequence should be 
So fraught with human misery. 
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Bewitched !—nay, for their onward curse, 
They were bedevilled—that was worse ! 
Such deathless glories to resign, 

And ruin bring on all their line. 

Mark Antony’s and Henry’s name 

But add unto the list of shame. 

And every great man to this day 

Has been ensnared as well as they. 
Now, dearest maid, art thou content 
To yield unto my argument, 

That every young and beautcous dame 
Hath witchcraft in her earthly frame. 

I vouch not that the art’s their own— 
Sometimes they have it.all unknown, 
Lurking in lip or dimple sly, 

Or in the amel of the eye: 

Then strange it is,and boundless too, 
What such bereaving eye can do: 
For here was I entranced by one 
That wist not what its ray had done, 
Or that a glamour undefined, 

A spark of an unearthly kind, 
Glowed in that mirror of the soul ; 
But pointing to what distant goal, 
Or lighted in what ardent clime, 
What sphere of sin or bliss sublime, 
Or if a portion of the fall, 

Man knows not yet, nor ever shall. 

O! I remember still with shame 
How oft I conn’d that elfin’s name; 
Trying it with all sorts of rhymes 
A thousand and a thousand times— 
With name, with noun, with verb oblique, 
In English, Latin, and in Greek : 

For, save its cadence to my ear, 

No other sound on earth was dear ; 
And still I tried it as a charm 

All grief and dolour to disarm : 

For, with her:form 80 slightly slim, 
Her slender waist and taper limb, 
Her eye and smile of sprightliness, 
Nought came to me but genuine bliss. 

What fools we are! How weak and vain, 
When all is told ferthright and plain. 
Such my first love! I was oppressed 
With something that gave me no rest; 
A thrilling, grilling, fervid strife; 

A malady I loved as life ; 
That kept my spirits in a buzz, 
And yet I knew not what it was. 

I could with ecstacy have gon¢ 
And kissed the flower she trod upon ; 
But not for worlds, in play or freak, 
Would I have kissed her dimpled cheek, 
Or trained my sordid arms around 
The form in which my heart was bound. 
Of her as sweetheart, mistress, wife, 

I durst not think, even for my life; 
I weened all such contamination 
Audacious, shameful reprobation. 

Well may you ask, as oft did I, 
When none but my sage self was nigh, 
What with the maiden was your will ? 
I knew not then, I know not still. 

I loved some songs she wont to sing, 
The cadence of the tuneful string, 

The ground she trod, the air she drew, 
The very sound her footsteps threw ; 
But not to her one word prepense 
Unmarked with cold indifference ; 
While shes of glee and spirits full, © 
Would slap my cheek and call me dull ; 
But yet from her I could not stay, - 
From break of morn till closing day. 
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You may remember I was blamed 

For quarrels without injury named ; 

For wayward frowardness and feud, 

That led to battles and to blood. 

Alas ! ’twas all my kinsmen knew— 

My injuries were not small nor few. 

But then they could not well be said; 

O’er them was drawn a sacred shade, 

From thought and sight their spring to screen— 
They rose all from my elfin queen: 

For every youth, in fashion bland, 

That touched her with unhallowed hand, 

Or squeezed her palm even in the dance, 

Or wrung a smile by meaning glance, 
Aroused within me such an ire, 

That nought but blood could quench the fire. 

Ah, youthful love! thy votarist, 
Though oft he turns thee to a jest, 

Thy freaks and follies adventine, 

Yet would he worship at thy shrine, 
And eulogise thee morn and even, 

As the earliest, dearest gift of heaven. 

Thou blushing thing of pain and bliss, 
Child of a happier sphere than this, 
Wert thou a nursling of the sky, 
Fostered in paradise on high, 

To thrill the radiant breasts above— 

No! angels know not youthful love. 
Theirs is a flame without compend— 

An holy ardour without end. 

But ours a joy supreme, intense— 

A short and splendid recompense, 

For a regard, unbroke, unmoved, 

Which man, immortal, might have proved. 
Art thou not then, O virtuous love! 

The dearest gift of heaven above. 

1 know thy native home on earth, 
The place that owns thy mystic birth; 
In grove beneath the golden morn 
Was thy seraphic being born— 

Where Euphrates and Tygris ’ strands 
Join, ’mid the sweet Arabian lands— 
When that great river, rolling blue, 
Mirrored the earliest flowers that grew, 
When scarce had shrub begun to blow, 
Or blossoms decked the world below,— 
Then was the shade of tiny tree 

The bed of thy nativity. 

While the first pair of human frame 

Lay weeping their immortal blame, 
By deep remorse and sorrow tossed 
For all their gifts and glory lost; 
While her fair bosom’s gentle swell 

Witi hallowed heavings rose and fell. 

Thus, Love, thy seraph form was blest 
With earthly home of holy rest ; 

And woman’s breast was found to be 
The tabernacle meet for thee. 

Even then, when grief was at the full, 
And no redress their pains to lull, 

Thy cherub form from heaven descended, 
In all the rays of beauty blended, 

And their repentant breasts above 

Thou wov’st the holy ties of love ; 
While, by a mystic art unnamed, 

Of thy fair self the bonds were framed ; 
And never did heavenly art entwine 

So sweet, so blest an anodyne. 

The two awoke from visioned sleep, 
From heavy slumbers long and deep, 
And looked abroad on earth and skies 
With holy rapture and surprise. 

Nature seemed decked in glories new ; 
The sunbeam kissed the morning dew, 
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With such a fond and short embrace 
As eye before could never trace ; 
The fields were robed in deeper green ; 
The blue of heaven was more serene ; 
Even the twin roses had begun 
Their homage to the rising sun, 
With bosoms breathing odours meek, 
They made obeisance cheek to cheek ;— 
All seemed renewed—but nought to know 
That Love had sought the world below. 

But soon the pair thy presence owned! 
They found their hearts to nature bound, 
By tie not proved or understood, 
A bond of kindred and of blood ; 
And in delight without alloy, 
Their hearts rejoiced in nature’s joy ; 
In a new world they seemed to move— 
A world of pathos and of love ; 
The river flowed more sweetly bright ; 
The flowers seemed glowing with delight ; 
The birds sang sweeter in the grove, 
To hail the natal morn of Love. 

But of all ecstasies refined, 
The greatest still remained behind. 
The lovely pair lay all amazed ; 
Upon each other ne’er had gazed, 
Since first abroad their eyes they threw 
On nature's glories robed anew : 
Then, O! what heart unmoved can be 
At thought of the supreme degree 
Of new delight, refined, subdued, 
When eye met eye, with love imbued ; 
What growing beauties still appeared, 
As they exchanged looks endeared; 
What majesty the fair one saw 
In features formed the world to awe, 
In mien of dignity innate, 
And form to love and venerate : 
While he with raptures scarce terrence 
First turned his view on nature’s queen ; 
On that dear form, whose softened charms 
Besought protection in his arms ; 
Whose every look, and smile, and sigh 
Bespoke a chastened courtesy. 
He saw her eye a brighter bluc; 
Her cheek grown rosier in its hue. 
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From the London Metropolitan. 


OUR OWN OBSERVATION OF THE CONFLAGRATION 
OF THE TWO HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT. 


At about seven o’ciock in the evening of the 16th ult. 
the exciting and ominous cry of “ There is a fire !” ut- 
tered repeatedly by those hurrying past to the splendid 
scene, roused us from the quiet of our domestic circle. 
As we reside in the northern division of the metropolis, 
we had many streets and much space to traverse before 
we could approach the burning piles. The rapid walk, 
the eager run, and, above all, the varied expression of 
countenance of those who were hastening to the same 
object as ourselves, would give no faint idea, to those 
who have been spared such terrible emotions, of a city 
suddenly beleaguered, or of an approaching army. We 
saw the look of terror, of wild enjoyment, of wonder, 
and of admiration, of the different spectators ; for, in- 
deed, every face seemed to display the workings of a 
different passion. Among these varied countenances, 
we saw many with the sharp hyena look of plunder, and 
these all bounded by us at full speed. It was evident 
that their prey was to be found among ruins, and their 
joy was amidst devastation. As yet no one knew, but 
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every one had a conjecture, where the place of burning 
was. “ Where is it?” “It is there!” and «there !” 
and “ there !” were the predominating sounds that struck 
the ear. So suddenly did that brisk red flame burst 
from the dark and jagged line of the horizon made by the 
house-tops, that it seemed rather the instantaneous erup- 
tion of a volcano, than the usual progress of an urban 
conflagration. 

When we had arrived at Regent-street, where it makes 
a straight line from the County Fire Office to the park, 
the view was at once romantic, sublime, and terrific. 
This splendid street of mercantile. palaces, beautifully 
white on one side, in the bright moonbeams, and on the 
other grandly yet clearly dark, formed such a fore-ground 
to the picture, as the happiest talents of the painter never 
could either have realised or imagined. At the end of 
this imposing vista, and in the middle distance, stood the 
statue of the Duke of York proudly upon its proud 
column, looking calmly upon the voluminous flames. 
Above the dark foliage of the trees in the park arose the 
many and monster-tongued flames, which seemed to be 
moving and twisting, seeking fresh objects to involve in 
the ravening jaws of destruction. The column stood, 
looking down Regent street, immediately in the centre, 
and seemed to divide the conflagration into two parts. 

We soon descended the steps in Waterloo Place, and 
found ourselves, with the on-rushing crowd, in the park. 
The view here was hardly less grandly beautiful than in 
Regent street. The clear and placid moon was sailing 
quietly through the fleecy clouds in her deep blue sky ; 
but the clouds, as they became vertical to the fire, re- 
ceived a brilliant roseate tint, and simulated in the night 
the glories of a summer dawn. The scenery in St. 
James’s Park, with its elegant piece of water, and its 
graceful clusters of trees, seemed to belong more to the 
serenity of the sky above, than to the clamour, riot, and 
devastation, that was proceeding so terrifically in its 
neighbourhood. 

We left the park at Storey’s Gate, and entering 
George street, we found one side of it brilliantly illumi- 
nated by the vivid flames, every thing appearing about it 
as distinct as in day, yet in a strange coloured light. 
The flames were glowing apparently amongst the patch 
of trees at the end of the street, and reminded us, for a 
moment, of the fiery bush which veiled the Immortal 
from the gaze of Moses. But the fire was there in ap- 
pearance only, its intensity always making it appear 
more near than it really was. We now turned towards 
the house of commons, and reached as far as the space 
before St. Margaret’s church. How awfully sublime 
was there the spectacle! That gorgeous building, West- 
minster Abbey, with its beautifully elaborate chapel, 
worthy of a great nation, and almost worthy the God to 
whom it is dedicated, now appeared to be built of co- 
lumns, pinnacles, and buttresses, of fixed fire. It looked 
out in a light brighter than that of day, yet most in- 
tensely red. Not a curve, an ornament, or a medallion, 
of that massive structure, but was forced out into a 
strong relief, and seemed to be stamped in living flame. 

At this time, they were throwing out of the windows 
of the building, opposite where we stood, masses of 
papers. Many burst and were scattered abroad. Re- 
spectable people, as well as blackguards, picked them 
up, and in their muddy and trodden state, they seemed 
to be of little value to any one. Many highly respect- 
able persons, unconscious of an offence, picked them 
up. Being found upon them, they were taken to the 
police station as prisoners, passed the night there, and 
when brought before the magistrate next morning, the 
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papers say, that all these gentlemen were remanded, and 
Mr. White refused them the privilege of bail. If this 
were so, it was a most scandalous transaction. Many of 
these documents were showered down upon our own 
person; and nothing prevented us from taking them, at 
least into our temporary custody, but the idea that they 
might belong to the Court of Chancery, of which, and of 
all that belongs to it, we have a phobia truly horrible, 
These persons were taken into custody before it could 
possibly be ascertained with what intent they secured 
the papers that were flung to them. 


creasing at the place in which we found ourselves, we 
prepared to decamp, for the engines came down, rattling 
and thundering over the pavement, regardless of life and 
limb; then came the dense lines of soldiers, with their 
heavy tramp, and the jarring of their arms, mingled with 
the loud shouts of the police, and the louder shouts of the 
populace ; whilst ever and anon was heard the scream 
of anguish of some poor wretch trod under foot, or 
crushed by the heavy engines, a sad accompaniment to 
the authoritative cry of, “Make room for my Lord A.” 
“The Right Hon. Mr. B. this way,” &c. Nor were 
there wanting the jeer, and the laugh of triumph, and 
the shout of exultation, as the massive burning frag- 
ments fell, hurling forth volumes of sparks to the sky. 

The state of the public mind, if it be permitted to call 
a vast majority of the spectators, the public, was any 
thing but satisfactory to the man of taste, the philanthro- 
pist, or the patriot. They saw nothing in all the sub- 
limity before them but a huge bon-fire ; they appeared to 
rejoice in the idea that it would give much annoyance to 
the higher classes, and they only wished that the fire 
might extend more and more, in order to heighten their 
enjoyment. We shall not follow the example of the 
daily press, and relate the ribald jest, and the exulting 
jibes that were heard in every quarter around us. It is, 
however, a consoling reflection to know, that all this 
came from apparently the most depraved denizens of the 
most depraved quarter of a vast metropolis. 

Having been driven from our former position, we made 
our way to Palace Yard, and shortly found ourselves di- 
rectly in the front of, and not far distant from, that venerable 
and majestic pile, Westminster Hall. The scene here was 
extremely grand, and, for some time, the crowd not very 
great. The flames rose from behind the building in one 
mighty mass, which seemed to occupy the whole square 
of the range, and to be confined only by the walls. They 
ascended in terrific grandeur high above the pinnacles of 
the hall, and floated away to the left, over the river. Here 
the moon, which was dallying with the rose-tinged clouds 
directly above the Thames, added much to the singularity 
of the scene. . Sometimes a huge sheet of lurid flame, 
and fire-charged smoke, would intervene between her and 
the earth; and then, as if angry at the profanation, she 
would look through it, her disk changed to a deep blood- 
red colour ; then suddenly there would appear an opening 
between the volumes, and she would then look smilingly 
out, in all the purity of her chaste light, and afford a 
strong contrast of peace above, to the wild riot, confu- 
sion, and destruction below. Indeed, the tumult was 
many-tongued. The crash of the falling timbers, the 
whirl of the flames, the rushing of the water through a 
hundred pipes, all were at once blended, and yet dis- 
tinctly heard, whilst, from time to time, the moaning 
winds came with a solemn sound over the blazing roofs, 
and round the heavy buttresses, and among the massive 
walls, as if they were hymning a dirge to expiring great- 








ness and departing glories. In all these not human 
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sounds there was something deeply awful, and seemed as 
distinct from the vulgar clatter and clamour of the mob, 
as do the solemn notes of the cathedral organ from the 
squeakings of the itinerant hurdy-gurdy. 

The front of Westminster Hall was the grandest fea- 
ture, where all was painfully grand. It stood up in 
mourning blackness, as a barrier, beautiful, high, and 
vast, that kept back the flames from rushing upon the 
multitude. Through its fine gothic window, in all its 
maze of tracery, we saw the ignited rafters at the upper 
end, the window itself appearing in one blaze of light, 
with every compartment marked out by the densest dark- 
ness. The large door below the window was opened, 
but you saw nothing within, but what appeared to be an 
unfathomable mistiness of fire. It was as if one looked 
into a vast furnace, undistinguishable, and filled only 
with the most consuming heat. Upon the low roofs on 
the left of the hall, little black things were seen moving 
busily along, appearing so small and insignificant in that 
gigantic struggle between the dread angel of fire and the 
genius of antiquity, that we almost blushed to acknow- 
ledge them to he men. 

As we were about, urged on by the desperate excite- 
ment of the moment, to attempt to make our way into 
the interior of the hall, that seemed to invite us in to ex- 
plore its burning mysteries, a great and powerful rush of 
the blackguardism of London and Westminster, filled in 
a moment the whole area of Palace Yard. A gentleman, 
with a lady on each arm, immediately behind us, was 
seized with-a well-founded alarm. The ladies were 
nearly fainting. In this emergency he appealed to us to 
take charge of one of the sufferers, and assist him to re- 
move them both from the crowd, and the danger. Hero- 
ism was forced to give way to gallantry. We accepted 
the office, and ultimately succeeded in extricating our- 
selves and our charge from the mélée. When they were 
in safety we waited not for their thanks, but immediately 
returned; but we found the place pre-occupied. We 
then attempted to gain Westminster bridge, but could 
not pierce the dense crowd. We tried Parliament street 
with no better success. Finding ourselves thus defeated 
in every attempt, we retired, weary and mortified, to sup- 
per. 
We know that this is but a very imperfect description ; 
but as we wish to preserve the reputation of being honest, 
we only state what we actually witnessed. In conclu- 
sion, we must remark, that we would not have missed 
this magnificent spectacle on any account, since, for in- 
scrutable purposes, it was ordained to take place; but we 
never wish to see another like it. The patriotic and 
spirit-stirring associations connected with the venerable 
buildings that are no more, can never be destroyed. 
The monuments have perished that commemorated them ; 
but we trust that spirit that makes us mourn over, and 
honour them, will never die. We shall soon see struc- 
tures as noble arise, and England will never want worthy 
sons to fill them. 





My Sketch Book. No. V. By George Cruikshank. 
Tilt. 1834, 


Friend George is as bold, as broad, and as brilliant 
asever. A Chapteron Noses, The Worship of Wealth, 
Matthews at Home, and the Emancipation of the Ne- 
groes, are the materials from which he has furnished one 
of the most humorous and laughable divisions of his 
work.— The Court Journal. 
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From the Asiatic Journal. 


MR. GUTZLAFF’S HISTORY OF CHINA.” 


A history of China has been long wanted, and 
now, that our intercourse with that country is 
likely to become enlarged, it is a want which 
will be severely felt. When Mr. Gutzlaff’s work 
was announced, we were disposed to rejoice that 
an individual so competent, in many respects, 
had applied himself to the task of supplying this 
deficiency. Although Mr. Gutzlaff may not have 
had time and opportunity, amidst his various and 
absorbing occupations during the few years he 
has been in China, to make very extensive incur- 
sions into the boundless regions of its literature, 
he has enjoyed peculiar facilities for completing 
an accurate portraiture of the Chinese people, by 
means of his journeys in the maritime parts of 
the empire, the free manner in which he has 
mixed with all classes of the Chinese, and his 
surprising proficiency in the dialects of China. 

However reluctant we may be to discharge an 
office at all times invidious, and especially so to- 
wards a person for whom we feel respect, obliga- 
tions of public duty compel us to say that this 
work has grievously disappointed us. It is a hasty 
compilation, essentially superficial, put together 


i meee to meet a sudden demand, and little 
calculated to confer upon its author any literary 
reputation. We can discover very few traces of 


original research ; Chinese authorities are, indeed, 
occasionally referred to, but the bulk of the histo- 
rical summary is évidently taken at second-hand, 
and might have been manufactured by an ordi- 
nary compiler, with a small expenditure of time 
and industry, out of the copious materials of the 
Jesuit missionaries. 

After some slender and superficial “ geographi- 
cal remarks,” we have a chapter upon “govern- 
ment and laws,” in which scarcely any thing is 
said of the former; and all we are told of the 
latter is, that “many of the Chinese laws are 
very excellent, others extremely defective; but 
they are in general too minute.” The “charac- 
ter, usages, industry, language, sciences, and reli- 
gion” of the Chinese, all points of much interest, 
constitute the topics of another chapter of sixteen 
pages, (the prolific subject of religion occupying 
two,) in which we have rarely seen the epitomiz- 
ing system carried more sternly into execution: 
we defy any person, previously ignorant of Chi- 
nese matters, to form any distinct images or ideas 
in his mind respecting either of the topics in this 
chapter. Then comes an account of the Chinese 
system of chronology, which is comprised in a few 
lines from Du Halde, giving a brief explanation 
of the commencement and division of the year,— 
the chronological system of the Chinese being 
left totally unnoticed,—to which is added a list 
of the periods or epochs of Chinese history, with 





* A Sketch of Chinese History, Ancient and Modern ; 
comprising a Retrospect of the Foreign Intercourse and 
Trade with China. Illustrated by a new and corrected 
Map of the Empire. By the Rev. Cuas. Gurzarr, now, 
and for many years past, resident in that country. Two 
vols. London, 1834. Smith, Elder, & Co. 
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the names of the sovereigns and the dates of their 
respective reigns. 

Mr. Gutzlaif divides the history of China, con- 
veniently and properly enough, into four eras,— 
the mythological era, that of ancient history, the 
middle ages, and the modern history. The first 
is disposed of without much ceremony. As a 
genuine history of real occurrences, it deserves 
no better treatment; but as the source of most of 
the Chinese maxims of government, politics, reli- 
gion, science, and even manners and domestic 
economy, it ought to engage the close attention 
of the historian of China, who would find, with a 
little pains and diligence, that the Confucian 
books are not so barren of resources for this pur- 
pose as Mr. Gutzlaff seems to think them. He 
gives us, however, little beyond a dry narrative 
of the incidents recorded in the reigns of Fuh-he, 
Shin-nung, Hwang-te, and his successors down 
to Shun. 

The ancient history, from the Hea dynasty to 
that of Han, B. C. 2207 to .’. D. 263, is of course 
treated more fully, being, perhaps, as copious a 
digest as this portion of the Chinese annals re- 
quires. But no practical or useful conclusions 
are drawn; the narrative is diversified only by 
unsatisfactory references to sacred history, and by 
an account of Confucius and his works, of Laou- 
taze, and Mang-tsze, which may stand as a model 
to those who desire to communicate as little in- 
formation as possible in a given number of “ good 
set words.” 

The history of the middle ages, which fills a 
large portion of the first volume, is a crude sum- 
mary of incidents rapidly noticed. We have 
nothing to object to this cursory mode of treating 
most of the transactions in this period, but some 
are of more importance than to be hastily and sum- 
marily dismissed. The introduction and growth 
of Buddhism and other religious systems, the 
inventions, the arts, &c., which distinguish this 
period of eleven centuries, deserve some attention: 
Mr. Gutzlaff has spared them none. 

The modern history, the materials for which 
are copious and accessible, has a very parsimo- 
nious measure of justice dealt to it: a chapter at 
the end, entitled “ conclusion,” of nineteen pages, 
adds some meagre details respecting the institu- 
tions of China. 

Then follow—a long chapter of eighty pages 
on the “propagation of the Gospel in China;” a 
short chapter on “ foreign intercourse with China ;” 
and four chapters, two hundred and forty pages, 
entitled “emporiums,” being an account of the 
modern intercourse of European nations with 
China. There is nothing new, either in matter 
or mode of treatment, in any part of these long 
disquisitions, which seem extended for no other 
purpose than to swell out asecond volume. The 
account of the English intercourse contains a 
prolix narrative of the last embassy to Peking, 
and all the rigmarole of the trumpery disputes 
with the Canton authorities under the reign of 
the sagacious Mr. Baynes. The appendix con- 
sists of an extract from the Calcutta Government 
Gazette of 1825, giving long particulars of the 
presentation of a petition by the private mer- 
chants to the chief magistrate of Canton,—for 
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what earthly purpose inserted it is difficult to 
conceive,—and a set of tables respecting the trade 
of the British and Americans at Canton, most} 
copied from the appendices to the reports of the 
East-India Committees. 

Of the “new and corrected map,” in mercy to 
Mr. Gutzlaff, we say nothing. 

It is unnecessary to examine the work more at 
length, or to point out its lamentable deficiencies; 
a few of them we have indicated en passant. 


We say, with unfeigned regret, that Mr. Gutzlaff | 


would have acted more judiciously and benefi- 
cially, for his own literary reputation and for the 
service of the public, if he had taken more time 
in composing his historical sketch of China, and 
forborne to publish an expensive work which 
imparts little or no information. 





From the Edinburgh Review. 
Slight Reminiscences of the Rhine, Switzerland, 
and a Corner of Italy. 2 vols. 8vo. London, 
1834. 


If Sterne had extended his amusing notice from 
travellers to books of travels, he would have found 
variety quite as great, and classification rather 
more difheult. There is in them as much diversity 
as in works of imagination; and we cannot take 
up a poem or new novel with more uncertainty as 
to the character of its contents, than the last new 
record of a foreign tour. Between the best and 
the worst every class of literature there is of 
course a vast difference; but we are speaking of 
the varieties, not of excellence, but of style. Ex- 
clude the bad—take only the good, and what dis- 
similarity do we still find! The same compart- 
ment of a classified library comprises Humboldt’s 
“ Personal Narrative,” and “ Matthew's Diary of 
an Invalid’—both good of their kind—yet how 
unlike! A person who professed a preference for 
travels, and was equally pleased with these two 
excellent productions, could scarcely be accused 
of an cailaeive taste. These works, it is true, 
do not belong to the same class—but, even in the 
same, what dissimilarity! Look at two journal- 
ising tourists in the same country. How compare 
the light and easy fluency of Matthews, with the 
terse epigrammatic pedantry of Forsyth! and 
which again of these can we place in the same 
category with the diffuse and languid Eustace? 
As well could we match the attractive inaccura- 
cies of the enthusiastic and eloquent Clarke with 
the dull fidelity of Coxe; or the sententious wis- 
dom of Johnson’s “ Tour to the Hebrides,”, with 
the froth of Carr’s “ Caledonian Sketches.” In 
attempting to classify books of travels, we shall 
find that in all of them one of two styles prevails 
—the historical, or the personal. They are either 
descriptions of the visited country, in which the 
author himself is little prominent, or they are re- 
cords of his feelings and adventures. Of these 
two kinds the latter is generally to be preferred. 
It is to be preferred, not on account of its egotism 
—for nothing that deserves that obnoxious name 
is necessarily inherent in a personal narrative— 
but for the sake of the stricter fidelity and vivid- 
ness of effect which such a narrative is likely to 
insure. A model among works of this kind was 
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the Journal of the lamented Bishop Heber—a free 
current of unlaboured truth, flowing sparklingly 
and unostentatiously,—adorned in its course by 
the candour, the benevolence, the acuteness, the 
sound judgment, and the poetical fancy of that 
distinguished writer. To rival in every respect 
its unstudied merits would demand an equality of 
talent. To attain excellences similar in degree 
may not be possible; yet may it serve to show 
what they should be in kind. Works of this de- 
scription do not always sufficiently possess the 
distinctive qualities of their class. When the 
journal borrows from the commonplace-book, and 
is prodigal in quotations—when it evinces an am- 
bition to display rather what the traveller has 
read than what he has observed—when instead of 
the brief and apposite reflection naturally sug- 
gested by the passing occurrence, it includes ela- 
borate disquisitions—when the lime labor is 
apparent,—then has it deviated from its true pro- 
vince, and it is no longer good of its kind. A 
journal should be, what that name implies—a re- 
cord of daily impressions. It should convey to 
us the sight that was seen, the tale that was 
heard, the emotion that was felt, the reflection 
that was suggested—set down at once in all their 
freshness—and even (if it so be) in all their in- 
accuracy. The impression of the moment will 
have a bloom and vividness which tardy recollec- 
tions hardly ever can bestow. As for their inac- 
curacy—even if they are hasty opinions, which 
the writer afterwards finds cause to change, yet 
will they still possess one species of accuracy. 
They will be genuine records of the actual effect 
produced at the time on the mind of the traveller. 
The impression may be erroneous ; yet that it was 
produced is a positive fact, which, though less 
valuable than many others, is not unimportant, 
and far from being uninteresting. 

If we could imagine ourselves sitting in judg- 
ment upon a foreign nation, or writing the history 
of a country or people, we ought to desire a care- 
ful and impartial deduction from the well-sifted 
evidence of numerous pens. We should want, 
rather the average truth than the best statement 
of asingle case. But if we eschew the painful 
process of investigation and comparison, and de- 
sire only the immediate gratification derived from 
the reception of new ideas, give us the single 
narrative fresh from the pen of an intelligent 
Witness, who possesses the art of communicating 
his impressions, of placing us in his position, and 
making us see, hear, and feel in fancy, what he 
saw, heard, and felt in reality. Such narratives, 
compared with general statements, are what pic- 
tures are to plans. In each instance what the 
former gains in individuality, it also gains in vivid- 
ness and force. It conveys less knowledge of the 
whole, but amore lively comprehension of a parti- 
calar part. It is interesting, for instance, to examine 
a plan of Rome, or designs and measurements of 
its architectural remains. But for our pleasure, 
give us rather a single picture which should make 
us feel that we are seeing all that was seen from 
that one spot, by the artist who painted it—that 
even so looked that deep blue line of distant hills 
—that even so rose that stately ruin, distinct and 
clear against an azure sky—that even so emerged 
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that identical fragment of a marble shaft from 
amidst that graceful cluster of acanthus, 

The knowledge of all that may be learned 
through the generalities of comprehensive de- 
scription, comes to us not with half the pleasure 
which we derive from being able to station our- 
selves in imagination by the side of the traveller, 
and witness the identical scene and circumstance 
which is called into being by his pen or pencil. 
The present year has been fertile in works which, 
in a greater or less degree, have afforded this gra- 
tification. Some are recommended principally by 
the information they convey ; others less by what 
they tell than by the manner in which they tell 
it. Such is that agreeable volume, “ Bubbles 
from the Brunnens of Nassau,” by Sir Francis 
Head ; such, too, is the very entertaining work be- 
fore us, modestly entitled “ Slight Reminiscences.” 
We learn from the preface that an incorrect edi- 
tion of all, except the supplementary chapters, 
was printed at Paris for private distribution in 
1830. ‘The authoress (for it is by a female hand) 
also thus apologises for its supposed deficiencies. 


“Tf it has any merit, it is that of truth; for I am not 
conscious of having noted down any thing which I have 
not looked at with my own eyes; though I may perhaps 
have seen sunbeams, where others saw shadows,—or the 
contrary. 

“Ihave had no advantage of encouragement or ad- 
vice, no literary friend or counsellor, none to interest 
themselves in my success, or to be mortified by my fail- 
ure, beyond the precincts of my own fireside. My notes 
have never been submitted to any other eyes than those 
too partial to be critical ; they are probably full of inac- 
curacies, and perhaps of repetitions. I have no skill in 
composition, nor opportunity of referring to any judg- 
ment but one which affection renders fallible; if I had, 
they might be better. As it is, I must trust to the gentle 
virtue of indulgence. without venturing to count upon 
the more encouraging sentiment of approbation.” 


The humility of these apologies will be thought 
overweening; and the authoress is deprecating a 
severity of criticism which she is not likely to 
incur. Rarely have we seen a work, which, 
without either interesting the feelings, or aug- 
menting our knowledge, renders itself so ac- 
ceptable as a companion. It is not much easier 
to describe what constitutes an agreeable book— 
a book which we treat as society, and take up by 
way of relaxation to while away a vacant hour— 
than to define that felicitous combination of social 
qualities which constitute an agreeable compa- 
nion. One may enumerate good-humour, tact, wit, 
information, the alternating lights and shadows 
of the serious and the sportive vein—of trifles 
and learning—of imagination and reflection; but 
when one has summoned up all these elements, 
one finds that it is but a cold inexpressive cata- 
logue, and that the subtle essence, the general 
effect of all combined, is that which, however 
felt, can searcely be described. So is there in 
this work a charm, of which an enumeration of 
its component qualities will not afford an ade- 
quate idea. Yet the existence of this charm must 
not be taken upon trust, without some attempt 
being made to show in what it consists. Viva- 
city, variety, a felicitous command of descriptive 
language—a power of painting by a well-chosen 
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epithet, and of vividly illustrating by a pointed 
allusion—an ever lively interest in the passing 
scene—a graceful enthusiasm, not so intense and 
absorbing as to tax our sympathies too severely— 
a happy tact in never dwelling too long on any 
circumstance, though always seeming to describe 
it fully—much pleasantry introduced, not as if it 
was meant for wit, but naturally interwoven with 
the thread of the discourse—and, to shade and 
relieve these lighter qualities, a frequent vein of 
grave reflection—these are among the attractive 
qualities which give this work a high place 
among agreeable specimens of light reading. 
The style is negligent, and not always gramma- 
tical ; but it is always sparkling and expressive. 
It has faults which care and experience could re- 
move, and merits which mere care and experience 
could never give. One great source of our plea- 
sure in reading it is, we believe, a sense of its 
sincerity. It seems to be the genuine expression 
of what the writer saw and thought, and written 
not under the influence of that chilling interval 
which the ill-chosen word “ reminiscence” im- 
plies, but as if at once committed to paper with 
all the glow of the immediate impression ; ere 
the excited feeling had subsided, or the scene 
vanished from the mental eye. It has also, if it 
is not the result of recollection, the advantage of 
awakening recollections in others. It is, fortu- 
nately for its popularity in this locomotive age, 
addressed rather,to the travelled many, than to 
the untravelled few; and gratifies, by laying be- 
fore us, not scenes which the reader has never 
witnessed, but by reproducing, in all their fresh- 
ness, those which lay dormant in the memory 
until awakened into life by a graphic description. 
Who that has ever been at Genoa will fail to re- 
cognise the following picture, and to feel assured 
that the eye of the writer has dwelt on all that 
she describes ? 


“ A hum and bustle (indications of the vicinity of a 
great city rather unusual in this lovely country) tell us 
that we approach Genoa. It is not indeed a bustle of 
equipages, nor even of stage coaches, but a coming and 
going of carts laden with merchandise, of muleteers with 
loose jackets into which the arms seldom ‘enter, and hats 
thrown on one side of the head over the gay coloured 
night-cap, trudging slowly after their fine animals, or 
riding sideways on the least heavily laden of the file ; 
of peasant girls (very fine creatures sometimes), with 
natural flowers pluced carelessly in the hair, and a~dash 
of powder occasionally thrown in with them ; and nearer 
to the town, plying carriages with three windows at each 
side, fulk of gay girls fanning themselves violently in 
their charming white veils, which make even the plain 
look pretty, and swarthy men less smartly dressed than 
their brisk companions; boys playing at mora, soldiers 
looking on, and sandaled friars with nothing symptom- 
atic of contrition about them but the hempen girdle,— 
jolly full-blown souls, whose very looks carry absolution 
with them, and testify to the fidelity of some at least of 
Boccaccio’s sketches. At last comes Genoa, bursting at 
once upon the sight, and most magnificently,—with a 
gay dazzlc about its white palaces and glittering basin, 
original and splendid: I do not know why it should be 
compared to Naples ; it appears to me to have quite an- 
other character ; it has not Capri, nor Ischia, nor Proci- 
da,—the purple islands of that beautiful bay,—nor the 
great Vesuvius, nor the classical recollections that hang 
upon Baia and Puzzuoli, Missena, and Sorrentum, but it 
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has a strong and striking character of its own. A noble 
amphitheatre proudly decorated, a oa bay full of 
movement, where ships from all parts of the Levant, 
from the Ionian isles, from the shores of 7 and 
Greece, from countries whose very name has witchcraft 
in them, lie at anchor, sending their busy hum into the 
streets of the city ; boats gliding between the larger ves. 
sels, villas rising upon terraces, fortresses upon the hills, 
and life every where. 


“So far, so good; but when we desired to be driven 
to the Hotel des Quatre Nations, we were told that we 
could not get up to it in a carriage. We unpacked our. 
selves grumblingly, in the middle of a lane, as full of 
mire and oranges as Lower Thames Street; and after 
dabbling through one or two ge of most forbidding 
aspect, reached the hotel. The first peep was highl 
characteristic. A saloon of handsome dimensions, ith 
gilding and mirrors, hangings of light blue satin damask, 
and a brick floor encrusted with dirt, looking down upon 
a sort of terrace projecting sufficiently to shut out the 
street, and furnished with mutilated statues, and boxes 
filled with scrubby orange trees. Beyond this terrace a 
narrow rampart, with idle sailors in the red cap of the 
Levant, and jackets of all shades, from chocolate to saf- 
fron, lounging as sailors always lounge, from Blackwall 
to the Mola at Naples, with their hands stuck in their 
sides and their backs against the parapet, looking out for 
spots in the horizon.” 


A sketch of the town of Novi is also a good 
specimen of that union of fidelity and spirit which 
gives such value to the descriptive portions. 


“ Novi itself is like every town of the same modest 
calibre in this part of Italy. Thin long streets, slanting 
roofs, coffee-houses with wide curtains drawn before the 
sashless windows (a fashion shared with the barber and 
some other small crafts), poor shops meagrely furnished 
with the minor articles of fashionable life, and profusely 
with fruit, macaroni, flax, Parmasan cheese, aquavite, 
rosolio, and vino d’ogni qualita ; and, jammed in between 


every five or six of high pretensions, the little indispen- 


sable one, where pease, flour, and grain of various kinds, 
heaped on plates, or piled up in wooden bowls, are re- 
tailed to the humble purchaser. But here too is a piazza 
painted all over, houses covered with angels and cherubs, 
fruit and flowers, pilasters and balconies, mixed up with 
allegorical subjects rather laboriously executed, and 
headed by a church splashed and dotted with yellow and 
green paint, in coarse imitation of the green and yellow 


anticos. Every roof is clustered with chimneys of va- ie 
rious and —_— formas (chimneys in Italy are a pic. © 
e 


turesque feature), and in the centre of the place is a 
marble fountain, round which are gathered women in 


white veils, cheapening melons, nuts, tomatos, figs, and ¢ 


the red unnatural looking mushroom, which the people 
here have the conrage to eat, though it smells like soap 
and looks like a mouldy toad. In one corner is a pea- 
sant with naked legs, stained deeply with the red juice 
of the vintage grape, buying long stripes of something 
looking like an omelet, fried on a tin plate as large as a 
millstone. In another, an old woman with saucer eyes 
and a witch’s headgear, cowersover a pan of smoking 
chestnuts, while three or four of his Sardinian majesty’s 
liveried loungers keep an eye on the noisy squabblers 
who are unloading their donkeys on the pavement, and 
battling for precedence for their capsicum pods and cab- 


bages. 
The following is similar in character ; but the 
scene is in another region; and the concluding 


assage affords an instance of agreeable transition ~ 


from, description to reflection, and the apt intro- 








duction of appropriate thoughts :— 
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« Passed through Offenberg triumphantly, steeds fly- 
ing, whips cracking, post-boys with ~~ * bunches of ar- 
tifeial roses spread out in their hats. But, alas! for the 
evanescence of human glory ;—snap went a spring when 
we were a mile from the town, and here we are back 
again for the day, and the night too, getting all that we 
can in the way of entertainment out of a market (the 
markets are a benediction to us to-day), rich in costumes, 
grotesque and gorgeous as eye can desire—the women 
ugly, in velvet caps, so arranged as to produce the same 
effect as the nets worn by the Trasteverine at Rome, but 
the men iucomparable. Wide skirted coats of some dark 
colour (occasionally black velvet), lined with white or 
scarlet, thrown open so as to display a red, or very bright 
green waistcoat, with embroidered braces (white or 
black) worn outside the splendid vest; a large cocked 
hat, gallantly thrown off from the front of the head, or 
soberly flapped before, and the toilet finished by a spruce 
nosegay in the button-hole. The younger beaus some- 
times adopt the flat, low-crowned beaver, with a few 
flowers, or a peacock’s feather, or a velvet band and sil- 
ver buckle. We were amused at seeing the carters driv- 
ing from the saddle,—three-cornered hats, flowing skirts 
and all, looking like the worthy burghers of Quidlenburg, 
or Sir Walter Raleigh in the Critic, degraded to the 
management of a dray-horse. 

“The road as we left Offenberg was brimful of life, 
and sabbath finery. Every hive pouring out its swarm, 
all with prayer-books in their hands, and nosegays in 
their bosoms. Many of the young men were very 
handsome; bold, but not vulgar; but the females have 
no longer the finely developed shapes of the Rhenish 
nymphs. The narrow shoulders, thick waist, and squat 
proportions of Switzerland already proclaim its vicinity. 
However, they looked clear and shining; no economy of 
soap either on linen or faces, and much sobriety of de- 
portment. No straggling curl,—every hair alive with 
the spirit of premeditated mischief, or — shot slily in 
the incarnate thirst of conquest ; but all trim and straight- 
forward, with that kind of coarse pre-concerted primness 
easily (time and season permitting) converted into heavy 
mirth. Much of Teniers, but nothing of Albano. 

“ But even without the colouring of poetry, there is 
something delightful in the repose of a village sabbath. 
Its chastened gaiety affects and soothes the heart ; duties 
performed and comfort received, prepare the mind for 
gladness; and the very feeling of liberty and quiet after 
six days’ labour, is in itself positive enjoyment. The 
stated occurrence too of duly anticipated recreation, 
counted upon with certainty and enjoyed with confi- 
dence in its assured return, has a charm that monotony 
cannot destroy, and which to a mind unaccustomed to 
strong excitement, is, perhaps, as powerful as that of 
novelty itself.” 


The wild and wonderful scenery of the Han- 
deck is thus treated :— 


“At every step as we advanced towards the Handeck 
the scene blackened, and the road, or rather track, al- 
ways alarmingly bad, became almost awfully so. At 
length the roaring of the cataract made itself heard above 
the surrounding torrents; we alighted from our horses, 
and a few minutes’ walk brought us within view of this 
sublime exuberance of nature. But the front view is not 
the finest ; it is from the upper ledge, where the eye takes 
in at once both the headlong Aar, leaping exultingly from 
its rocky bondage, and burying itself in the vanishing 
depths below, and the mountain torrent that comes down 
laughing and sparkling, and throwing about its shower 
of pulverised diamonds, mixing and contrasting their 
whiteness with the troubled foam of the great waters, 
that the scene is developed in all its lonely glory. I 
have heard it said that the accompaniments are defective, 
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but I cannot think so; surely the stern defile, the awful 
depth of perpendicular rock, the scathed pine, and the 
eternal glacier, become it well; like the desolation that 
frames in Rome, and accords so finely with its ruins and 
its recollections. No pastoral valley, no peopled glen, or 
sunny upland, however lovely in its brightness, could 
combine so feelingly with the lonely Handeck, as the 
stony desert in which nothing but itself has life, or the 
stern chaos of rocks that crowd about it, like the un- 
shapen elements of a just awakened world.” 


The .descriptions are sometimes rendered at 
once more vivid and more amusing, by the play- 
fulness with which they are touched; as in this 
moonlight scene on the Simplon :— 


“We did not reach the village of Simplon till two 
hours after night-fall. Fortunately we were guided by a 
bright moon—harvest or hunter’s, I known not which ; 
—but its melancholy, beautiful light lay upon the cold 
snow mountains, end transformed all the uprooted trunks 
and half prostrate trees into forms which St. Anthony 
would have called temptations, (we have other notions 
on that subject now,) horns, hoofs, and all, famously got 
up. I think I recognised Mephistopheles, and saw a 
score or two of saucer eyes glaring through the branches; 
but I am sure of a griffin, and an army of long-horned 
chimeras, with a white woman standing by the side of a 
torrent, and pointing upwards.” 


In the following passages the authoress dis- 
plays, both her command of descriptive language, 
and her correct sense of the insufficiency of words, 
to do full justice to the magnificence of nature :— 


“It were endless to dwell on the scenery of the Lu- 
cerne lake. Its superb gulfs, its bays of gentler beauty, 
magnificent outlines, and soft details, cannot be brought 
by words tothe mind’seye. The best descriptive — 
raises but a vague and unidentified idea, even when he 
delineates objects similar in their general character to 
those with which we are habitually familiar. What then 
can words do for a scene that A like a fragment of a 
world, made for something more exalted than man? For 
notwithstanding all which the most philosophic of princes 
has said, touching the “ paragon of animals,” he looks 
but punily here, contrasted with the colossal bearing of 
inanimate nature. 

“ Poor little Gersau! it can no longer boast its unsap- 
ped republic; but it has woods and mountains which the 
higher powers of the canton of Schwytz cannot take from 
it,—and quiet homes (the word home ought to be Swiss, 
as well as English), and sunny creeks, with boats drawn 
up into them, and trees, and chalets, falling just in the 
right places, and making sweet miniatures, each in its 
own appropriate setting. 

“ But above all, the sunset !—our young party will, I 
think, never forget it. The gloom of the mountain back- 
ground, on which the purple twilight was already gather- 
ing,—the radiance of the nearer scene,—rocks catching 
the red light, which, as it fell upon their kindling masses, 
seemed to force them out from their clinging drapery of 
pines,—the lake glittering like liquid fire, and the sky 
like a temple in which angels might hold their jubilees. 
As darkness came on, the promontories seemed to de- 
tach themselves from the main land, and to advance into 
the lake, where they stood darkly and firmly, taking the 
form of islands as the back screen gradually receded 
from them, and was lost in the shroud of night. 

“ But again I feel how meagre is the gorgeousness of 
words, when we would embody the bright casualties of 
nature in her moments of glory! Poor cobweb,—at 
least in common hands,—yet I have it in my heart, and 
in my fancy ; but when I try to fix it, it flies off, and will 
not be whistled back again.” 
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“ No words can arrest the shifting aspects, or present 
a living likeness of the exquisite combinations of nature. 
We say ‘this is beautiful, that is superb,’ we exhaust 
the vocabulary of superlatives, without conveying to 
others the image with which we are ourselves impressed, 
even in its faintest tracings. The pencil is more effective 
than the pen. While the most laborious details and the 
truest local colouring fail in giving individuality to a 
description, the scenery of the Mediterranean ports, and 
the ineffable colouring of Italian skies have been thrown 
with such bright fidelity upon canvass, that the eye at 
once acknowledges the living vriginals of all which the 
pencil of Claude has imbedded in the memory. The 
same light dances on the waters, the same delicious coast 
brightens in the same golden sunbeams. It is not tiat 
objects are recalled, they are recognised, justas at Venice, 
where one finds that to be familiar with Canaletti’s views, 
is almost to have seen the thing itself. In short, painted 
scenery, if faithful, is like a well executed portrait, and 
description like a black profile ; it may serve to recall a 
well known face, but can convey no idea of one to which 
we are strangers.” 


One of the captivating qualities of this work, 
is the hearty spirit of enjoyment with which the 
writer enters into the pleasures of traveling; and 
especially of that elevated species of pleasure 
which springs from the contemplation of natural 
scenery. There is an acute sense of the ridicu- 
lous and the disagreeable, but there is also an in- 
tense appreciation of the grand and beautiful. If 
we do not always agree with the authoress on 

oints of taste, we can never accuse her of mor- 

id fastidiousness ; nor do we find that she ever 
seems ashamed of admitting how thoroughly she 
has been pleased. See, for example, this glowing 
narrative of a pe | passed in one of the most 
enchanting spots that even Italy can produce :— 


“Passed the whole day—and such a day!—in the 
Serbelloni gardens. My brother brought up his sunny 
mind and charming susceptibility of enjoyment, Mr. M. 
his store of thought and knowledge, and we our happy 
hearts and joyous feelings. Our host of Belaggio, too, 
brought up something rarely overlooked, even in the 
most sentimental moments: an excellent dinner, which 
we were kindly allowed to place in a saloon looking on 
both branches of the lake, and all the necromancy of its 
shores. Three large windows open upon beds of flowers, 
and arcades covered with the foliage of plants that are 
exotics with us; beyond these gay parterres a bank 
swells upward, hung with the contrasting verdure of the 
oak, the olive, the tall spare cypress, and the softer green 
of many suinmer trees ; and higher than all, the feathery 
outline of the Scotish fir, appears firmly traced on a 
clear blue sky, while its bark glows and reddens in the 
evening sun. 

“ A door opens from this charming saloon on a truly 
Italian vista. Stone steps rising in perspective, and 
shaded by broad laurels, through which the sunbeams 
dart slantingly, chequering at intervals the grassy open- 
ings. Large vases, from which cape jessamine and 
heliotrope diffuse their foreign odours, are placed at re- 
gular distances. Aloes grow as weeds do with us, and 
many of the sharp and broad-leaved things, which we 
cherish in our hot-houses, shoot out or trail along here 
with an untutored luxuriance that shows them indigen- 
ous. Indeed all rare and beautiful things seem to be so 
in this soft Arcadia. 

“ What a spot to sit in, and talk over happy subjects, 
as we did. Mr. M—— dwelt on our village ramble with 
delight; it had interested him, as simple scenes of strong 
character always interest highly intellectual minds. All 
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the fine things about us had sharpened our appetites ; we 
found our carp and beccaficos, our grapes and truffles, 
figs and coffee, the most delicious that we had ever 
tasted, and sat talking down the sun until the sweet 
evening air tempted us out again,—and then we lingered 
amongst the vineyards, and on the platform before the 
old castle, till the bats came wheeling round us, and the 
red lights had faded entirely from the tops of the moun. 
tains ;—when we descended to our sleeping quarters, 
some running, others lagging, but all agreeing that we 
had passed a day not soon to be forgotten. 


“ While the scenes of this morning are yet impressed | 


in all their living swectness on my memory, I sit at my 
window and think what a summer paradise this would be 
to live in. Better even than Interlacken,—more unin. 
terrupted quiet, and a softer colouring. Nothing ever 
approached the colouring of the hill countries in Italy, 
In Switzerland, nature cuts with a harder chisel,— 
grandly,—magnificently,—but perhaps too distinctly, 
Here the undefined outline melting into the sky and 
mingling with it, takes the vague shading which may be 
called the sentiment of landscape,—the poetic distance, 
that gives an impulse to the mind, and sends it bounding 
forward far beyond the narrow sphere of actual vision, 
How delightful it would be to live like sea gipsies, float. 
ing all day long upon the lake,—steering up to Grave. 
dona, and growing poetical amongst the mountains,— 
cheating the hot hours in the shade of Luchino, where 
the sun never shines, or under the fig-trees of Cavagnola, 


or loitering out the cooler ones on some of those balmy [7 


terraces “ ott les citronniers fleurissent.” ‘Then, if the 
gay fit prompt, or the musical one, dropping down to 
Como, and passing the evening with Tancredi, or the 


gentle Desdemona ; and should this whet the appetite © 


for finer things, driving on to Milan, to meet them again 
on higher ground, or to shudder with La Pallarina, or sit 
down before the Hagar of the Brera, and think what 
hard hearts they had in Canaan. Delightful it would be, 
with health to enjoy and friends to share it ;—with such 
blessings, O what a gift is life! when we are wise and 
grateful enough not to abuse it.” 


We have mentioned with commendation the | 


occurrence of passages interspersed with reflec- 
tions arising naturally from the circumstances 
narrated, and giving at once elevation and variety 
to the general character of the narrative. Take, 


for example, the following on the love of nature: 7 


“ T always find the rhetoric of nature more heart-stir- 
ring than that of the schools, and I believe the love of 


nature is one of the affections which linger longest in 
the heart. How strongly, as we advance in life, is the 
vanity of those things which we most prized in youth 
made manifest; what importance have we given to un- 


tried joys and distinctions, and even to the lightest trifles, | 


—a little while, and the most solid amongst them seem 
like old toys not worth playing with. We find that feel- 
ings, opinions, modes, and even hearts change,—every 
thing but nature: she alone is immutable, and for that 
reason her spells are often the last broken. We confide 
in her promises, and know that she will never deceive 
us ; every thing may be false—hope, love, beauty, friend- 
ship, fame,—but nature never. If we sow an acorn by 
the side of a grave, we are sure that an acorn will over- 
shadow it; if we return to the country of our birth, 
changed and forgotten, we find the same hills and 
streams, and even the same flowers— if man has not dis- 
turbed them—which we loved in childhood. Peestum has 
still its roses, though its tombs have long been swallowed 
up in the general oblivion. These are the reasons why 
the love of nature has been known to ripen in the heart 
amidst the ashes of other, and once warmer, feelings. 
We love, and lean on things that we know will not break 
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down, or forsake us. Of others—even those which flat- 
ter us most—we can too often spell the duration ; but we 
are sure of nature, for she must outlive ourselves.” 


Such, too, are these brief comments upon na- 
tural scenery :— 

« Light is the physiognomy of scenery ; a landscape is 
like a regular set of features—both may be good, but nei- 
ther speak, unless the light of nature or of the mind 
brighten on them.” 

+ * * * * * * * 

“ Montesquieu was right: the monotony of contrasts 
becomes at the long run as fatiguing as that of symme- 
try. The power of contrast consists in the shock, or 
charm, of opposition, and the excitement of surprise ; 
but when its effects are too regularly repeated, they 
weary like the voice of an echo, which at first astonishes 
and delights, but soon loses its charm when we become 
aware of its unfailing return. It seems ungrateful to 
find fault with nature in this divine country, but the op- 
positions of colouring (for instance) fatigue like same- 
ness, and in the end become so.” 


An incident witnessed in an Italian church in- 
troduces remarks which, if not original, are at 
least just and well expressed :— 


* T love the Italian churches, with their broad aisles, 
vast and unfrittered—no pews, no divisions, no aristo- 
cratical screenings; all kneeling together, the high and 
mighty and the lowly, on the same pavement; all send- 
ing up their thanksgiving, or their prayer, to the same 
great Being in whose eyes all are equal. No dread of 
vulgar contact, no elbowing of the tattered penitent. 1 
shall never forget the impression made upon me, on my 
first visit to St. Peter's at Rome, by a young lady who 
came into the church, folded up in a cachemere, and fol- 
lowed by a servant in gorgeous livery: her appearance 
was that of a petite maitresse, as far as dress was con- 
cerned, but her air was devout and collected; she passed 
on slowly to the illuminated shrine of the saint, and in- 
serted herself amidst a group of masons in their working 
dresses, kneeling with them on the pavement, and pray- 
ing earnestly. This was beautiful, and similar acts of 
humility are performed every hour in the day in every 
church in Italy. 

“Principles are better things than impulses, even 
when both are good. Religion in this country seems less 
a principle than a feeling ; it does not appear to influence 
the moral conduct,—but for the period during which its 
forms are exercised, the abstraction seems deep and real. 
Whether the visible image of the saint or virgin then 
implored be not the paramount object of adoration, may be 
questioned, and probably the aaa awakened through the 
medium of the imagination can only be sustained by the 
same means. The interceding saint, protecting madonna, 
or familiar image, long known, and long revered,—im- 
plored in sorrow, and relied upon in repentance, receives 
the fervent homage of the tender and devout. The en- 
lightened may see in these palpable forms only a memo- 
rial, and while kneeling before a terrible crucifix, may 
lift up their souls to the Divine Nature, ne over 
sin and death, or send out their thoughts from the foot of 
the decorated altar to Him whose “ way is on the sea, 
and his path on the great waters.” But the vulgar,— 
“ the great vulgar and the small,”—do they look beyond 
the identical picture or statue (always invested with mi- 
raculous powers) ?—I should doubt it.” 


She has been alarmed by a false report, and 
says :— 


_“ All well to-day, ‘ pas un mot de Caron,’ the canon 
died of an old invincible phthisic, and the raging fever 
was the invention of our showman. The bee 9. in all 
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countries love to frighten the credulous. It is an exer- 
cise of power,—an indulgence prohibited in general by 
their position in pane Pyar they particularly love to 
exert it over their minds to whose will they are by con- 
dition subservient.” 


The three principal personages in the Nouvelle 
Heloise, are well characterised as “ that philoso- 
phical, rhapsodical, unnatural, and most eloquent 
trio, who discussed virtue as a problem, and found 
that its solution was a vice ;” and Rousseau’s elo- 
quent exaggerations are thus amusingly noticed :— 


“ When that illustrious visionary, Jean Jacques, got 
hold of an idea, how he hugged and fondled it, and dress- 
ed it up in colours snatched from that palette which now 
lies buried, with all its dewy fresliness, in his tomb. No 
one since has found it; other writers use live tints, and 
bright ones too,—but his touch was magical. The 
poor Valaisannes on whom he lavished his delicious 
colouring, are wretched realities, and may take rank 
amongst the least dangerous of the fair sex. One comes 
amongst them, seeking under every little hat for the 
charming face; und peering at every tinselled jacket for 
the light shape, which St. Preux, even while the fair form 
of the impassioned Julia floated before his mind’s eye, 
found so perplexingly lovely, and a squalid half-awake 
race, disfigured ‘by goitres which they show off as our 
women do white teeth or ivory fingers, presents itself. I 
should think the most fire-and-tow garde-du-corps in the 
service of his majesty Charles Dix, might dine in perfect 
tranquillity of heart, though waited upon by a legion of 
such damsels as the leaden-eved she, who is at this mo- 
ment laying a log of wood upon the fire.” 


National characteristics appear to have been 
acutely observed ; and we find the following live- 
ly and sensible remarks upon the difficulty of 
estimating them correctly :— 


“ Joined the table d’hdte party to-day upon principle, 
wishing to see a little of the manners of Heidelberg, 
though it must be confessed that its usually mixed society 
can afford but an imperfect criterion. However, if it 
does not give us the Corinthian capitals, it at least offers 
flying sketches of men and manners, and those are all 
that a stranger can ever hope to seize. Jn fact, we birds 
of passage can form no positive judgment on any point 
susceptible of fluctuation. We look at society through 
a kaleidoscope; a jog to the right or to the left scatters 
our materials just as we are preparing to sketch from 
them, and no twisting or turning can bring back the 
same pattern again; while stationary people fix their 
microscopes firmly, fasten their subject before them, and 
dissect it at their leisure. After all, our grand error is, 
that, instead of looking through our own eyes and judg- 
ing by our own impressions, we run to our books of 
a pinning our faith on other men’s sleeves, with- 
out considering how time and season, sunshine and rain, 
bile and blue devils, alter matters. It is like judging of 
a nation by an individual, a thing so often done dicta- 
torially and senselessly too. ‘He’s knight o’ the shire, 
and represents them all,’ is a common presumption, and 
always goes down.” 


Here follows a sketch of German students, and 
a comparison of them with the same class in 
France. 


“An eye of defiance, an exulting step, an intrepid 
carriage, are the marks and tokens of a German student. 
This audacious bearing is strengthened and set off by 
the open collar, short frock, (generally of Lincoln green, 
and of Robin Hood’s own cut), small casquette, the point 
pressing flatly on the forehead, and hair cropped like 
Giotto’s or Cimabue’s apostles, floating or bristling at 
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each side of the face. These ‘chartered libertines,’ for 
such they are during their collegiate life, run a course 
of unbridled riot, mastering the quieter classes of society 
by their force and number : to be formidable seems their 
point of honour, and they sustain it fiercely. Many of 
these swaggerers are certainly of an age to have long 
since finished their studies, and others curl their angry 
mustaches as if they had already smelt powder, and were 
‘fit for treason, stratagem, or strife.’ Indeed, their 
general appearance is more that of lawless desperadoes, 
robbers of the cave and forest, than of dwellers in the 
quiet groves of Academus ; and yet these same students, 
when absent from their universities, appear to be persons 
of peaceful and respectable habits, earnest in the pursuit 
of knowledge, and often battling courageously for its 
attainment in the very teeth of poverty and its concomi- 
tant disadvantages. 
* . * o ” * 

“The fearless, lawless air of a German student be- 
speaks a man who dreams of equality of station and un- 
limited license, and who will bluster about his rights and 
expectances boldly and fiercely, at least while the hey- 
day of youth lasts. His mind is like his dress, manly 
and fanciful, but the black cravated student of the pays 
latin shows in his thoughtful eye, and abstracted yet 
ardent look, the spirit that never dies, the absorbing hope 
which clings to the heart through life,.and never loses 
sight of the indemnifying moment. Perhaps the cause of 
an observation frequently made, that a German youth, on 
quitting college, soon forgets the day-dream of liberty, the 
projected efforts of patriotism which have amused his boy- 
hood, and quietly settles into the peaceful subject of sume 
petty prince, while a Frenchman who has once taken a 
political bias, rarely subers down into the pliant and con- 
tented citizen of a government inimical to his early 
opinions and feelings, may be traced to the different posi- 
tions of their respective countries. The one, a member 
of a vast empire divided into many states, more or less 
powerful, can never hope to see the different portions of 
his variously ruled country united under one enlightened 
and paternal system of government, while from the still 
and unpartitioned state of France, every Frenchman 
looks to one central point, from which a constitution, 
inspired by the love of liberty, and matured by wisdom, 
—a constitution, affording equal protection and cqual 
advantages to all, may emanate.” 


Of the Italians, she says,— 


“ The Italian character has great breadth and raciness, 
and a fine natural colouring, never sullied by affectation; 
not but they are tricking too in their way, but their cun- 
ning goes straight forward to its aim, and is never wasted 
on points of display or vanity,—things which rarely 
enter into an Italian head. Fashion, whose laws are in 
England a kind of interior police, by which our most 
domestic concerns are regulated, has little influence here; 
the Italians, as Madame de Staél has observed with her 
usual skill in character, ‘ne font rien, parce qu’on les 
regarde, et ne s’abstiennent de rien, parce qu’on les re- 
garde.’ 

” » * * * * 

“ Unquestionably the Italians are the noisiest people 
in Europe,—singing like angels, and talking (as far as 
voice is concerned) like traffickers in fish or charcoal, 
the ear knows not whether it seizes the notes of a prima 
donna, or of a macaroni vender. Last night, a party 
from Milan, (capital gentry, our hostess said,) who were 
either convivial or quarrelsome till an unreasonably late 
hour, put sleep quite out of the question,—such shouting, 
—such screaming,—a dozen voices raised together, and 
sustained with incredible power of lungs,—each striving 
to maintain the upper key, but a sharp female treble 
always lady of the ascendant. And then the hostess, 
with soft, sweet eyes, and a delicate outline, raving like 
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an infuriated bacchante, and even the little girl of the 
bodkins throwing in a note. It is extraordinary that q 
people whose song is all passionate tenderness,—all 
—all sweetness,—should have frequently the speaki 
voices of porters and oyster women. Yet they are a 
kind, good-tempered people,—not rough, | think, in any 
thing but their voices. I have seen instances of flexible 
mildness in Italy, that were really edifying.” 


What is said on the unpoetical temperament of 
the Swiss, is not new; but it is well expressed: 


“ The Swiss are an excellent people,—calm, religious, 
lovers of order, good citizens, worthy of liberty, and 
strong to maintain it. But they are neither poets nor 
painters. A country that might 


“ Create a soul, 
Under the ribs of death,” 


seems to act like a wet blanket on the fancy. A man 
naturally imaginative, but who has always lived in the 
world, may perhaps be more sensible of the soul stirring 
marvels of nature when they suddenly open on him, 
than one who has grown up in the midst of her familiar 
and unheeded riches, though he may not prize or love 
them with such home feelings. But I am surprised that 
the constant intimacy with scenes and objects of infinite 
beauty and splendour, does not give an habitual colouring 
of poetry to the mind. I can comprebend why a man 
of acate understanding, liberal education, and stadious 
habits, but unaccustomed to society or the intercourse of 
the world, may fail in the developement of the passions, 
Man’s nature is intricate, and must be studied intensely, 
He who would lay open the magnificent structure of the 
human mind, must watch it through the changeful phases 
of active life, and meditate what he has there marked in 
the stillness of solitude, with the door barred upon the 
world and its distractions. But nature is more commu. 
nicative than man; she spreads open her page, and he 
who will may read its ample characters, and catch light 
and inspiration from them. But light comes not here, 
nor inspiration either. Why it does not is a problem, 
the solution of which I leave to others.” 


There is not much allusion to works of art; 
but there is enough to show an appreciation of 
their merits, unmixed with the cant of con- 
noisseurship. Michael Angelo and Caravaggio 
are well distinguished ;— 


“In the chapel is a Pieta (basso relievo) by Michael 
Angelo, full of beauty and expression. This powerful 
master was not often tender, but he could be so; the 
proof is here. I once knew a clever man who greatly 
admired Caravaggio, and used to place him on a line 
with Michael Angelo. Caravaggio, too, was a genius, 
one full of strong, broad-shouldered ideas; a perturbed 
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and gloomy spirit, throwing his dark soul out upon his | 


canvass with startling effect; but he did not think or 
feel like Michael Angelo; his genius was not sublime ; he 
painted like a coarse bad man, of monstrous capacity, 
but not like one who had unsealed the book of judgment, 
or lifted up the Pantheon and hung it in the air.” 


The following remarks on the works of two 
celebrated portrait-painters are equally just ;— 


“ Genoa is rich in living portraits,—portraits that one 
dares not trust with a secret. 
conspiring against the state, before the “ reverend sig- 
niors” of the assembled senate, as in the presence of 
those lofty Dorias or Durazzi, or even of their gentle 
wives, who look and listen till you feel almost confused 
at having discussed their charms as it were in their hear- 
ing. Vandyke was a powerful master; few have pos- 
sessed in a higher degree the art of giving vitality to 


I should as soon think of ye 
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their portraits. Unlike the glossy monotony of Sir Peter 
Lely, (whose courtly shepherdesses are all as like each 
other as the fifty daughters of Danaus, in the melodrame,) 
his personages have the air of life so freshly on them, 
that when we see the same portraits a second time, it is 
like meeting old acquaintances, family people with whom 
one has lived in friendly intercourse. We contract an 
intimacy with them, as we do with the dramatis persone 
of Sir Walter Scott’s novels. Who that has ever con- 
templated Vandyke’s portrait of Charles I., but fancies 
he has seen and known that melancholy visage? or read 
Rob Roy, without the conviction of having been person- 
ally acquainted with Bailie Jarvie ?” 


We are tempted to extend our quotations to 
some of the many short anecdotes and lively 
sketches which meet our eye at every turn; but 
we should mar their effect, if we were to take 
them cut of-their setting. We differ from the 
authoress on some subjects; but they are either 
not sufficiently important to demand discussion, 
or too extensive for the slight notice which our 
limits will afford. As an instance of the former, 
we would say that she has not done justice to the 
beauties of Heidelberg; of the latter, that ‘she 
over-rates the beneficence of Napoleon’s sway in 
Italy. We complain, too, of occasional senti- 
mental deviations from that good sense which 
characterises the greater part of the work. To be 
shocked at finding a spacious comfortable board- 
ing house at Nonnenwerth, and a steam-boat on 
the Lake of Como, is neither sensible nor original. 
Any mawkish twaddler can put ina claim to fine 
feeling by such fastidious agonies as these. Nor 
is there much of either wisdom or taste in the 
following passage :— 


“ What a country for the geologist !—but to me who 
know nothing of the ologies ; who am altogether igno- 
rant of the sweet science and mystery of lichens; to 
whom gypsum is Hebrew, and who can hardly tell lime- 
stone from sandstone; to me,in short, who dare not 
mention the word strata, and have no other name for the 
starved yellow flower that represents Flora in this bleak 
region, than mere marigold; it is only a gray desert, 
long, and drear, and uniform, but solemn and original,— 
a chaotic and forgotten nature, made and left in anger.’ 


Thisis too much like that tone of mock humility, 
in which persons, immeasurably inferior to this 
writer, try to avert the imputation of some species 
of knowledge of which they have no chance of 
being accused, and of which, could the charge be 

roved, they would have reason to be proud. 
veither godliay nor — are such despicable 
sciences, that to possess a knowledge of the one 
or the other, need lower the authoress in her 
own estimation, or in that of any rational person. 
We must also observe, that the fertility of her 
fancy, while indulging in simile and illustration, 
sometimes leads her into those prettinesses which 
are best expressed by the Italian word “ concetti ;” 
and sometimes, to use the words of Sheridan, we 
have tropes and metaphors almost as plentiful as 
nouns-substantive. We may farther notice, among 
minor errors, the unusual employment of certain 
words—such as “original,” and “ benediction.” 
The former is more than once oddly applied to 
natural scenery ; and the latter still more strangely. 
“A little gunpowder,” she says, “ judiciously 
applied to a few of the flaming red, red houses, 
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that stare at one every where, and put out the 
eyes with their effrontery of brick-dust, would be 
a benediction.’ There are benedictions for the 
ears, too. At an opera at Lucerne, she says, 
“never was noise as loud, yet so merciless ;—a 
dozen kettle-drums would have beena benediction.’ 
The same serviceable word may be found mas- 
querading in other places, and with the same dis- 
regard of itsevery day meaning. We notice this, 
because an inclination to disregard the usual 
import of words is too observable in other in- 
stances. Here end our censures—and we con- 
clude with a cordial recommendation of this work 
as one that will animate the untraveled by its 
promises, and gratify the traveled by the recollec- 
tions it awakens. 





From the New Monthly Magazine. 


WHY DON’T THE MEN PROPOSE ? 
BY THOMAS HAYNES BAYLEY. 
Why don’t the men propose, mamma ? 
Why don’t the men propose ? 
Each seems just coming to the point, 
And then away he goes! 
It is no fault of yours, mamma, 
That ev’ry body knows}; 
You fete the finest men in town, 
Yet, oh! they won’t propose ! 


I’m sure I’ve done my best, mamma, 
To make a proper match ; 

For coronets and eldest sons 
I’m ever on the watch; 

I’ve hopes when some distingué beau 

glance upon me throws ; 

But though he’ll dance, and smile, and flirt, 

Alas! he won’t propose ! 


.I’ve tried to win by languishing 

And dressing like a blue ; 
I’ve bought big books, and talk’d of them 

As if I'd read them through ! 

With hair cropp’d like a man, I’ve felt 
The heads of all the beaux ; 

But Spurzheim could not touch their hearts, 
And, oh! they won’t propose ! 


I threw aside the books, and thought 
That ignorance was bliss ; 

I felt convinced that men preferred 
A simple sort of Miss ; 

And so I lisp’d out naught beyond 
Plain “ yeses” or plain “ noes,” 
And wore a sweet unmeaning smile ; 

Yet, oh! they won’t propose ! 


Last night at Lady Ramble’s rout, 
I heard Sir Harry Gale 

Exclaim, “ Now I propose again ;” 
I started, turning pale ; 

I really thought my time was come, 
I blush’d like any rose ; 

But, oh! I found ’twas only at 
Ecarté he’d propose ! 


And what is to be done, mamma ? 
Oh! what is to be done ? 
I really have no time to lose, 
For | am thirty-one: 
At balls I am too often left 
Where spinsters sit in rows ; 
Why won't the men propose, mamma ? 
Why won’t the men propose ? 
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From the London Examiner. 


France ; Social, Literary, and Political. By 
Henry Lytton Bulwer, Esq., M. P. Bentley, 
1834.* 

Mr. Henry Bulwer has lived much in France, 
and enjoyed ample opportunities of studying the 
people. The present book, we are assured, is the 
result of many years’ observation of them; and a 
very clever, sparkling, amusing, and instructive 
book it is,—abounding in curious anecdote, keen 
remark, and valuable information throughout. But 
it is somewhat rambling and confessedly incom- 
plete. The rambling character, indenk, is the 
necessary result of the plan adopted by the au- 
thor of treating his subjects in the order in which 
they were suggested to himself—a plan which, 
considering the wayward nature of mental asso- 
ciations, is one, to say the least, of very doubtful 
propriety ; though it es enabled him to infuse a 
spirit and a power into portions of his work, which 
would otherwise most probably have been found 
wanting in such qualities. The book is incom- 
plete, because it was found impossible to comprise 
the matter within the limits originally proposed ; 
but other volumes are to follow, devoted to sub- 
jects - the church, the army, the law, the cham- 

ers, &c. &c.) unavoidably omitted in those before 
us; in which the main object of the author has 
been “to bring a people upon the stage, to show 

what they have been and what they are.” A 
lance at the contents will show in what manner 

he has attempted to do this. 

He begins by a dashing sketch of the exterior 
of the capital: the’'Champs Elysées, the Boule- 
vards, the Palais Royal, the Quais, the Tuileries, 
&c., are made to pass before us, and the historical 
recollections connected with them are called up. 
We have then the characteristics of the people— 
their politeness, gallantry, wit, gaiety, and crime: 
for, after exhibiting the Parisians in their plea- 
sures, Mr. Bulwer, by a happy and impressive 
transition, proceeds to deduce precisely similar 
conclusions from their crimes. These two divi- 
sions constitute the first book. The second, en- 
titled “Historical Changes,” contains an able 
resumé of French history, from 1789 till now. 
The third book, entitled “ Predominant Influ- 
ences,” treats of female influence, military influ- 
ence, and literary influence, and concludes with 
detailed critical accounts of some of the most cele- 
brated modern historical and dramatic authors of 
France. There are also an introductory analysis 
and an appendix, containing much valuable sta- 
tistical information relating to population, reve- 
nue, measurement, exports, imports, births, deaths, 
&c. The style is rapid, abrupt, declamatory, irre- 
gular—occasionally deficient in clearness from too 
eagerly aiming at point, but seldom unattractive, 
and never wearisome or dull ;—the style, in short, 
of a clever man of excitable temperament, more 
used to debate and conversation than to the pen. 
We are not aware that we can give a more cha- 
racteristic extract than the following, which forms 
the opening chapter of the work :— 

“It is by the Thames that the stranger should enter 
London. The broad breast of the great river, black with 





* Republished by Harper and brothers, New York. 
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the huge masses that float upon its crowded waters ; the tall 
fabrics, gaunt and drear, that line its melancholy shores; 
the thick gloom through which you dimly catch the 
shadowy outline of these gigantic forms; the marvellous 
quiet with which you glide by the dark phantoms of her 
power into the mart of nations; the sadness, the silence, 
the vastness, the obscurity, of all things around, prepare 
you for a grave and solemn magnificence. Full upon 
your soul is shadowed the sombre character of * the 
golden city ;’ deep into your thoughts is breathed the 
genius of the great and gloomy people, whose gloom and 
whose greatness are, perchance, alike owing to the rest. 
less workings of a stern imagination. Behold St. Katha. 
rine’s docks, and Walker’s soap manufactory, and ‘ Har. 
dy’s Shades!” Lo! there is the strength, the industry, 
and the pleasure—the pleasure of the enterprising, the 
money-making, the dark-spirited, people of England! 


‘Hardy’s Shades !’— singular appellation for the spot [ 


dedicated to festivity. Such is the entrance into London 
by the Thames. 

“ Let us change the scene, reader! You are at Paris! 

“To enter Paris with advantage, you should enter it 
by the Champs Elysées. Visiting, for the first time, the 
capital of a military nation, you should pass under the 
arch built to commemorate its reign of victories. Com. 
ing to dwell among the most gay and light-hearted 








people in the universe, you ought at once to rush upon ~ 


them in the midst of their festivities. 
by the Champs Elysées! Here are the monuments that 


speak to you of the great soldiers; and here the guin. 


guettes that display to you the great dancers of Europe. 
You pass by the old gardens of Beaujon ; you find the 


caserne (and this tells you a good deal of the nation ye 
ns 


are come to visit) intermingled with cafés and sa 

littéraires ; and you see the chairs under the trees, and 
the open spaces left for the ball; and if you stop to read 
an advertisement, it will talk of the Chevaux mécaniques, 
and of the Bal paré, and of the Concert des Champs Ely. 
sées ; and the sun shines upon the golden cupola of the 
stately Invalides, and on the glittering accoutrements of 
the sauntering soldier ; and before you are the Tuileries, 


Enter Paris, then, | 


with their trees and terraces, which yonder misplaced 5 


monument cannot quite conceal; and to your right are 
the Seine and the chamber of deputies; and to your left 
the Corinthian architecture of those palaces that form 
the Rue de Rivoli. The tri-coloured flag floats from the 
gates of the royal gardens; the military uniform, mixed 
up with the colouring of every passing group, enriches it 
with its deep blue and its bright scarlet. The movement 
about you is universal—equipages of all kinds are passing 
in all directions ; the movement is universal, but differ- 
ing from that you are accustomed to in England ; the 
movement is the movement of idleness and of pleasure; 
an indescribable mirth reigns in all you see, and 

busy gaiety of Paris bursts npon you with the same 
effect as the glad brightness of Italy. The people, too, 
have all the habits of a people of the sun—they are not 


the people of one stock ; collected in every crowd are the | 


features and the feelings of divers races and different re- 


gions. In Paris you are not in the climate of Paris’ 
France is brought into a focus, and, concentrated in the 
capital; you find all the varieties that vivify the many 
provinces of the kingdom. It is this which gives a city 
of the north the gracious and agreeable aspeet of the 
south, and transports the manners that are legitimate to 
the olives and the myrtles of Provence, to the elms of the 
Champs Elysées and the Boulevards. London is the 


city of the English, as Constantinople is the city of the | 


Turks. Paris is the city of Europe: it unites, more than 
any city in the world, the wants of a variety of classes, 
the habits of a variety of people. With the snow, you 
have the sledge of St. Petersburg; with the summer, the 
music, the nightly promenade, the ice, the lemonade, and 
all-but the sea and sky of Naples. 
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« J am now at the corner of the Rue de la Paix. It is 
a beautiful autumnal evening. What a dazzling confu- 
sion of colours and images! white houses, green trees, 
and glittering lights! The rattling equipage rushes by 
me; the whispering saunterer lounges before ; and the 
group is seated round the café; and the music is far 
enough away to lose all harshness; and in the back- 
ground—behold ! the piles of buildings, and the lines of 
lamps, rising one above the other, and broken at intervals 
by some dark mass of verdure. It is almost impossible 
to describe the scene, and as impossible to gaze upon it 
without inhaling some portion of the spirit it breathes, 
without feeling a character more soft and southern—a 
ray of light that had not penetrated there before, stealing 
into the severe and sombre recesses of one’s northern 
imagination. Here it is most aney that the Boule- 
vards justify the old French proverb, which says, ‘When 
le bon Dieu is out of humour, he opens one of the win- 
dows of heaven, and recovers his spirits by a glimpse of 
this long line of trees.’ There is certainly nothing 
that I know of like the Boulevards in any other city in 
the world.” 

He subsequently hurries us through most of 
the city in the same manner; nor could he have 
adopted a better mode of bringing us acquainted 
with the inhabitants, for— 

“If you want to know the people of Paris, you must 
seek them abroad. ‘They love the sun, and the air, and 
the sauntering stroll; they love, if it be only for a mo- 
ment, to glide across the broad street, amidst the turn- 
ings and windings of which society changes its colours 
at every instant, like the shifting forms of a kaleidoscope : 
the idle loiter there for amusement, the busy steal there 
for distraction. Besides, it is not only the present I 
have been showing you. I do not know where you 
may better study the past. What has not even our own 
generation looked on from yonder windows? Robes- 
pierre, Barras, Bonaparte, the Republic, the Directory, 
the Empire, have all passed in triumph and defeat before 
them.” 

We are in the habit of regarding the French 
as, par eminence, yee In Mr. H. Bulwer’s 
opinion they are no longer so, and he thus endea- 
vours to account for the change :— 


“The manners of the French in the time of Louis 16th 
had one feature of similarity with ours at present. A 
monied aristocracy was then rising into power in France, 
as a monied aristocracy is now rising into power in Eng- 
land. This is the aristocracy which demands obsequious 
servility—which is jealous and fearful of being treated 
with disrespect. This is the aristocracy which measures, 
with an uncertain eye, the height of an acquaintance. 
This is the aristocracy which cuts and sneers. This 
aristocracy, though’ the aristocracy of the revolution of 
July, is now tuo powerless in France to be more than 
vulgar in its pretensions. French manners, then, if 
they are not gracious, are, at all events, not insolent; 
while ours, unhappily, testify on one hand, the insolence, 
while they do not, on the other, represent the talent and 
the grace of that society which presided over the later 
suppers of the old regime. We have no Monsieur de 
Fitz-James, who might be rolled in a gutter all his life, 
as was said by a beautiful woman of his time, ‘ without 
ever contracting a spot of dirt!’ We have no Monsieur 
de Narbonne, who stops in the fiercest of a duel to pick 
up the ruffled rose that had slipped, in a careless moment, 
from his lips during the graceful conflict! You see no 
longer in France that noble air, that ‘ great manner,’ as 
it was called, by which the old nobility strove to keep up 
the distinction between themselves and their worse-born 
associates, to the last, and which, of course, those asso- 
Ciates most assiduously imitated. 
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“The manner is gone; the French, so far from a 
polite people at the present day, want that easiness of 
behaviour which is the first essential to politeness. 
Every man you meet is occupied in maintaining his 
dignity, and talks to you of his position. There is an 
evident effort and struggle, I will not say, to appear 
better than you are, but to appear all that you are, and to 
allow no person to think that you consider him better 
than you. Persons, no longer ranked by classes, take 
each, by themselves, an individual place in society. 
They are so many atoms, not forming a congruous or 
harmonious whole. They are too apt to strut forward, 
singly, and to say, with a great. deal of action and a great 
deal of emphasis, ‘I am nobody.’ ” 


There are some pleasant anecdotes in the Chap- 
ter on Gallantry; and, in that on Vanity, Mr. 
Bulwer has unsparingly exposed and admirably 
illustrated the wondrous workings of this master 
motive, this weakness, madness, yet sometimes 
virtue, of the French. 


“ You find this vanity the predominating genius of the 
camp, the court, the counter—it reigns no less at the 
Bourse, the Morgue, or the prison. The Frenchman 
wishes to live with ostentation ;* if he cannot do this, he 
does not care whether he lives or not. Like most pas- 
sions, this vanity is good and bad, little and great, now 
sublime, now ridiculous ; but upon the whole, perhaps, it 
appears in France as more good than bad, more great 
than little, even more sublime than ridiculous. Absurd 
in the drawing-room, fatal in darker scenes, it has made 
the French army the most renowned in the world, and 
the French nation the most united. But it has also 
made of the French a people eminently volatile: eager 
for changes that promise much, disgusted with utility 
that cannot boast show, and impatient of plans that run 
in a slow and quiet course to their perfection.” 


We regret that we have no space to dwell upon 
the Chapters on Influences, peculiarly rich in 
matter for reflection as they appear to us; but we 
must take the liberty of expressing a doubt as to 
the justice of the parallel, drawn by Mr. H. Bul- 
wer, (here adopting the view taken in England 
and the English,) between the relative positions 
in society of the literary man of England and of 
France. According to him, literature in France 
is the surest and quickest road to the highest dis- 
tinctions ; the successful writer is féted by wealth, 
caressed by beauty, trusted by the people, and 
decorated by the king—whilst in England he is 
scorned, calumniated, or, at best, neglected, by all 
four ; in proof of which somewhat startling propo- 
sition, we are told of the election of M. Thiers, 
M. de la Martine, and M. Arago, to the Chamber 
of Deputies, as contrasted with Mr. Babbage’s 
rejection by the electors of Finsbury, and of the 
certainty of our meeting “all the literary men 
who ioleue to all the different political opinions, 
at Madame D——’s, at Madame de M ’s, at 
Madame de R ’s” (these ladies must have 
large houses); whilst such, we are assured, is 
the degraded state of the same class in England, 
that “a good-natured young English nobleman 
told one of Mr. B’s French acquaintances that 











*In 1810, a notaire’s clerk killed himself, leaving a 
piece of paper behind him, on which he declared that, 
having duly calculated and considered, he did not think 
it possible for him to be so great a man as Napoleon— 





therefore he put an end to his existence. 
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dancers and singers were perfectly well received 
in English society, but no men of letters.” 

Against this anecdote of a nameless young 
English nobleman, whom, from his designation 
of “good-natured,” we take to be a fool, we beg 
leave to place the following anecdote of a youn 
French nobleman, who certainly is not a fook 
M. le Vicomte de la Martine, on being asked 
some question relating to Béranger by a distin- 
guished Englishman, replied, that he had little 
acquaintance with men of letters, and knew no- 
thing personally of the individual in question. 
This is fact, and we request Mr. H. Bulwer to 
explain why M. de la Martine was guilty of this 
piece of dandyism, if literature be a recommenda- 
tion in the exclusive coteries of France. The 
truth is, there still exists in both countries a silly 
set of exclusives, who vote every thing of a de- 
monstrative character,—such as genius, learning, 
talent, &c.,—a bore. The crowds of lords, and 
ladies, and honourables, ambitious of appearing 
in print, prove that the prejudice even in this 
favoured set is rapidly disappearing in England ; 
but we look in vain for similar symptoms of a 
corresponding spirit of improvement in France. 
Certain French houses of fashion receive authors 
—certain English houses of fashion do the same ; 
Mr. Babbage was lately rejected by the electors 
of, a populous department of London, and M. 
Charles Dupin was rejected not long ago by a 
populous department of Paris. As to the number 
of literary men in the Chambers, it is at present 
remarkably small, and proves incontestably that 
literary men are chosen by-the people in both 
countries, not merely as literary men, but in pro- 
portion as their studies have been of a character 
to acquire them political celebrity, or as they 
themselves are qualified by nature or fortune to 
attract popular favour in other modes than by 
their books. The subject, in its full extent, is 
one which we may hereafter make the subject of 
an article; we are now merely protesting against 
what appears to us to be a misstatement (no doubt 
involuntary) as to facts. For the present we take 
leave of it in the firm conviction, that, though Mr. 
H. Bulwer belongs, by birth and circumstances, 
to that class of society in which (as he tells us) 
“to be known as a writer is certainly to your pre- 
judice,” he will gain, instead of losing, even in 
their estimation by this book, and find the electors 
of Coventry more proud than ever to be repre- 
sented by him. 


From the New Monthly Magazine. 
TRANSLATION FROM THE GREEK ANTHOLOGY. 
ARCHIUs.* 

On a statue of the nymph Echo. 
Pan’s comrade, she who dwells amongst the rocks, 
Echo, the nymph whose song the singer mocks 
With his own notes made softer,—mimic gay, 
Who keeps the laughing shepherd-boy at play, 
The vocal mirror, as it were, of sounds . 
Who sends their image back with true rebounds, 
Here is she—this her statue! To it say 
Whate’er you will, your greeting she'll repay. 


* The friend of Cicero. 
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From the London Metropolitan. 
JAPHET IN SEARCH OF A FATHER. 


Those who may be pleased to honour these pages with 
a perusal, will not be detained with a long history of my 
birth, parentage, and education. The very title implies 
that at this period of my memoirs I was ignorant of the 
two first ; and it will be necessary for the due develope. 
ment of my narrative, that I allow you to remain in the 
same state of bliss; for in the perusal of a novel, as well 
as in the pilgrimage of life, ignorance of the future may 
truly be considered as the greatest source of happiness, 
The little that was known at this time, I will, however, 
narrate as concisely, and as correctly, as I am able. It 
was on the night I really forget the date, and must 
rise from my chair, look for a key, open a closet, and 
then open an iron safe to hunt over a pile of papers—it 
will detain you too long—it will be sufficient to say that 
it was on a night—but whether the night was dark or 
moonlit, or rainy or foggy, or cloudy or fine, or starlight, 
I really cannot tell; but it is of no very great conse. 
quence. Well, it was on a night about the hour—— 
there again I’m puzzled, it might have been ten, or 
eleven, or twelve, or between any of these hours ; nay, it 





might have been past midnight, and far advancing to the 


morning, for what I know to the contrary. Te reader 


must excuse an infant of———there again I am at a non. 





plus ; but we will assume of some days old—if, when 
wrapped up in flannel and in a covered basket, and, more. 


over, fast asleep at the time, he docs not exactly observe 
the state of the weather, and the time by the church 
clock. I never before was aware of the great importance 


vion by the broad wing of Time. I must therefore just 
tell the little I do know, trusting to the reader’s good na. 
It is as follows :—that at the hour 
——of the night the state of the weather being also 
I, an infant of a certain age was suspended by 
somebody or somebodies at the knocker of the Found. 
ling Hospital. Having made me fast, the said somebody 
or somebodies rang a peal upon the bell, which made the 
old porter start up in so great a hurry, that with the 
back of his hand he hit his better half a blow on the 
nose, occasioning a great suffusion of blood from that 
organ, and a still greater pouring forth of invectives from 
the organ immediately below it. 

All this having been effected by the said peal on the bell, 
the said somebody or somebodies did incontinently take 
to their heels, and disappear long before the old porter 
could pull his legs through his nether garments and obey 
the rude summons. At last the old man swang open the 
gate, and the basket swang across his nose; he went in 


ture, and to blanks. 














again for a knife and cut me down, for it was cruel to 


hang a baby of a few days old; carried me into the lodge, 
lighted a candle, and opened the basket. Thus did! 
metaphorically first come to light. 


When he opened the basket I opened my eyes, and |~ 


although I did not observe it, the old woman was stand- 
ing at the table in very light attire, sponging her nose 
over a basin. 

“ Verily, a pretty babe with black eyes!” exclaimed 
the old man, in a tremulous voice. 

“ Black eyes, indeed,” muttered the old woman. «| 
shall have two to-morrow.” 

“ Beautiful black eyes, indeed!” continued the old 
man. 
“ Terrible black eyes, for sartain,” continued the old 
woman, as she sponged away. 

“ Poor thing, it must be cold,” murmured the old 


rter. \ 


“ Warrant I catch my death a-cold,” muttered the 
wife. 
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of dates in telling a story; but it is now too late to re | 
cover these facts, which have been swept away into obli- 
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« But, dear me, here's a paper!” exclaimed the old 
man. 

“ Vinegar and brown paper,” echoed the old woman. 

“Addressed to the governors of the hospital,” continued 


the porter. : 
“ Apply to the dispenser of the hospital,” continued his 


wife. 

“ And sealed,” said he. 

« Get it healed,” said she. 

“The linen is good ; it must be the child of no poor 
people. Who knows ?”—soliloquised the old man. 

“ My poor nose !” exclaimed the old woman. 

« | must take it to the nurses, and the letter I will give 
to-morrow,” said the old porter, winding up his portion 
of this double soliloquy, and tottering away with the 
basket and your humble servant across the court-yard. 

“ There it will do now,” said the old wife, wiping her 
face on a towel, and regaining her bed, in which she 
was soon joined y her husband, and they finished their 
nap without any further interruption during that night. 

The next morning I was reported and examined, and 
the letter addressed to the governors was opened and 
read. It was laconic, but still, as most things laconic 
are, very much to the point. 

“ This child was born in wedlock—he is to be named 
Japhet. When circumstances permit, he will be re- 
claimed.” 

But there was a postscript by Abraham Newland, Esq., 
promising to pay the bearer on demand the sum of fifty 
pounds. In plainer terms, there was a bank note to that 
amount enclosed in the letter. As in general, the par- 
ties who suspend children in baskets, have long before 
suspended cash payments, or, at all events, forget to sus- 
pend them on the baskets, my arrival created no little 
noise, to which I added my share, until I obtained a share 
of the breast of a young woman, who, like Charity, suck- 
led two or three babies at one time. 

We have preparatory schools all over the kingdom ; 
for young gentlemen, from three to five years of age, 
under ladies, and from four to seven, under either, or 
both sexes, as it may happen; but the most preparatory 
of all preparatory schools, is certainly the Foundling 
Hospital, which takes in its pupils, if they are sent, from 
one to three days old, or even hours, if the parents are in 
sach extreme anxiety about their education. Here it 
commences with their weaning, when they are instrueted 
in the mystery of devouring pap; next they are taught 
to walk—and as soon as they can walk—to sit still; to 
talk—and as soon as they can talk—to hold their tongues ; 
thus are they instructed and passed on from one part of 
the establishment to another, until they finally are passed 
out of its gates, to get on in the world, with the advan- 
tage of some education, and the still further advantage of 
having no father or mother to provide for, or relatives to 
pester them with their necessities. It was so with me: 
I arrived at the age of fourteen, and notwithstanding the 
promise contained in the letter, it appeared that circum- 
stances did not permit of my being reclaimed. But I 
had a great advantage over the other inmates of the hos- 
pital ; the fifty pounds sent with me was not added to the 
funds of the establishment, but generously employed for 
my benefit by the governors, who were pleased with my 
conduct, and thought highly of my abilities. Instead of 
being bound ’prentice to a cordwainer, or some other 
mechanic, by the influence of the governors, added to 
the fifty pounds and interest, as a premium, I was taken 
by an apothecary, who engaged to bring me up to the 
profession. And now, that I am out of the Foundling, 
we must not travel quite so fast. 

The practitioner who thus took me by the hand was a 

t. Phineas Cophagus, whose shop was most con- 
veniently situated for business, one side of the shop 
looking upon Smithfield Market, the other presenting a 
surface of glass to the principal street leading out of 
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the same market. It was a corner house, but not in a 
corner. On each side of the shop were two gin estab- 
lishments, and next to them were two public-houses and 
two eating-houses, frequented by graziers, butchers, and 
drovers. Did the men drink so much as to quarrel in 
their cups, who was so handy to plaster up the broken 
heads as Mr. Cophagus? Did a fat grazier eat himself 
into an apoplexy, how very convenient was the ready 
lancet of Mr. Cophagus. Did a bull gore a man, Mr. 
Cophagus appeared with his diachylon and lint. Did an 
ox frighten a lady, it was in the back parlour of Mr. 
Cophagus that she was recovered from her syncope. 
Market days were a sure market to my master ; and if 
an overdriven beast knocked down others, it only helped 
to set him on his legs. Our windows suffered occasion- 
ally ; but whether it was broken heads, or broken limbs, 
or broken windows, they were well paid for. Every one 
suffered but Mr. Phineas Cophagus, who never suffered 
a patient to escape him. The shop had the usual al- 
lowance of green, yellow, and blue bottles; and in hot 
weather, from our vicinity, we were visited by no small 
proportion of blue-bottle flies. We had a white horse in 
one window, and a brown horse in the other, to announce 
to the drovers that we supplied horse-medicines. And 
we had all the patent medicines in the known world, even 
to the “all sufficient medicine for mankind” of Mr. 
Enouy ; having which, I wondered, on my first arrival, 
why we troubled ourselves about any others. ‘The shop 
was large, and at the back part there was a most capa- 
cious iron mortar, with a pestle to correspond. The 
first floor was tenanted by Mr. Cophagus, who was a 
bachelor, the second floor was let; the others were ap- 
propriated to the housekeeper, and to those who formed 
the establishment. In this well-situated tenement, Mr. 
Cophagus got on swimmingly. I will therefore, for the 
present, sink the shop, that my master may rise in the 
estimation of the reader, when I describe his person and 
his qualifications. 

Mr. Phineas Cophagus might have been about forty- 
five years of age when I first had the honour of an 
introduction to him in the receiving room of the Found- 
ling Hospital. He was of the middle height, his face 
was thin, his nose very much hooked, his eyes small and 
peering, with a good-humoured twinkle in them, his 
mouth large, and drawn down at one corner. He was 
stout in his body, and carried a considerable protuberance 
before him, which he was in the habit of patting with 
his left hand very complacently ; but although stout in 
his body, his legs were mere spindles, so that, in his ap- 
pearance, he reminded you of some bird of the crane 
genus. Indeed I may say, that his whole figure gave 
you just such an appearance as an orange might do, 
had it taken to itself a couple of pieces of tobacco pipes 
as vehicles of locomotion. He was dressed in a black 
coat and waistcoat, white cravat and high collar to his 
shirt, blue cotton-net pantaloons and Hessian boots, both 
fitting so tight, that it appeared as if he was proud of 
his spindle shanks. His hat was broad-brimmed and 
low, and he carried a stout black cane with a gold top 
in his right hand, almost always raising the gold top to 
his nose when he spoke, just as we see doctors repre- 
sented at a consultation in the caricature prints. But if 
his figure was strange, his language and manners were 
still more so. He spoke, as some birds fly, in jerks, in- 
termixing his words, for he never completed a whole 
sentence, with um—um—and ending it with “ so on,” 
leaving his hearers to supply the context from the heads 
of his discourse. Almost always in motion, he generally 
changed his position as soon as he had finished speaking, 
walking to any other part of the room, with his cane to 
his nose, and his head cocked on one side, with a self- 
sufficient tiptoe gait. When I was ushered into his 
presence, he was standing with two of the governors. 
“ This is the lad,” said one of them, “ his nameis Japhet.” 
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“ Japhet,” replied Mr. Co; ; “um, scriptural— 
Shem, Ham, um—and so on. y reads ?” 

“Very well, _ Copia a very good hand. He is a 
ver boy, Mr. agus. 

Foe apes a and so on. Bring him 
up—rudiments—spatula—write labels—um—M. D. one 
of these days—make a man of him—and so on,” said 
this strange personage, walking round and round me 
with his cane to his nose, and scrutinizing my person 
with his twinkling eyes. I was dismissed after this ex- 
amination and approval, and the next day, dressed in a 
plain suit of clothes, was delivered by the porter at the 
shop of Mr. Phineas Cophagus, who was not at home 
when I arrived. A tall, fresh coloured, but hectic look- 
ing young man, stood behind the counter, making up 
prescriptions, and a dirty lad, about thirteen years old, 
was standing near with his basket to deliver the medi- 
cines to the several addresses, as soon as they were ready. 
The young man behind the counter, whose name was 
Brookes, was within eighteen months of serving his time, 
when his friends intended to establish him on his own 
account, and this was the reason which induced Mr. 
Cophagus_to take me, that I might learn the business, 
and supply his place when he left. Mr. Brookes was a 
very quiet, amiable person, kind to me and the other boy 
who carried out the medicines, and who had been taken 
by Mr Cophagus for his food and raiment. The porter 
told Mr. Brookes who I was, and left me. “Do you 
think that you will like to be an apothecary ?” said Mr. 
Brookes to me, with a benevolent smile. 

“ Yes ; I do not see why I should not,” replied I. 

“ Stop a moment,” said the lad who was waiting with 
the basket, looking archly at me, “ you havn't got through 
your rudimans yet.” 

“Hold your tongue, Timothy,” said Mr. Brookes. 
“That you are not very fond of the rudiments, as Mr. 
Cophagus calls them, is very clear. Now walk off as 
fast as you can with these medicines, sir—14, Spring 
Street ; 16, Cleaver Street, as before ; and then to John 
Street, 55, Mrs. Smith’s. Do you understand ?” 

“To be sure I do—can’t I read? I reads all the di- 
rections, and all your Latin stuff into the bargain—all 
your summen dusses, horez, diez, cockly hairy. I mean 
to set up for myself one of these days.” 

“ T’ll knock you down one of these days, Mr. Timothy, 
if you stay so long as you do, looking at the print shops; 
that you may depend upon.” 

“ I keep up all my learning that way,” replied Timo- 
thy, walking off with his load, turning his head round 
and laughing at me, as he quitted the shop. Mr. Brookes 
smiled, but said nothing. 

As Timothy went out, in came Mr. Cophagus. “ Heh! 
Japhet. I sec,” said he, putting up his cane, “ nothing 
to do—bad—must work—um—and so on. Mr. Brookes 
—boy learn rudiments—good—and so on.” Hereupon 
Mr. Cophagus took his cane from his nose, pointed to 
the large iron mortar, and then walked away into the 
back parlour. Mr. Brookes understood his master, if I 
did not. He wiped out the mortar, threw in some drugs, 
and, showing me how to use the pestle, left me to my 
work. In half an hour I discovered why it was that 
Timothy had such an objection to what Mr. Cophagus 
facetiously termed the rudiments of the profession. It 
was dreadful hard work for a boy ; the perspiration ran 
down me in streams, and I coal hardly lift my arms. 
When Mr. Cophagus passed through the shop and look- 
ed at me, as I continued to thump away with the heavy 
iron pestle, “ Good,”—said he, “ by and by—M. D.—and 
so on.” I thought it was a very rough road to such pre- 





ferment, and I stopped to take a little breath. “ By the by 
—Japhet—Christian name—and so on—sirname—heh!” 
“ Mr. Cophagus wishes to know your other name,” 
said Mr. Brookes, interpreting. 
I have omitted to acquaint the reader that sirnames as 
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well as Christian names, are always given to the children 
at the Foundling, and in consequence of the bank note 
found in my et, I had been named after the celebrat. 
ed personage whose signature it bore. “ Newland is my 
other name, sir,” replied I. 

“ Newland—heh !—very good name—every body likes 
to see that name—and have plenty of them in his pockets 
too—um—very comfortable—and so on,” replied Mr, 
Cophagus, leaving the shop. 

resumed my thumping occupation, when Timothy 
returned with his empty basket. He laughed when he 
saw me at work. “ Well, how do you like the rudimans? 
—and so on—heh !” said he, mimicking Mr. Cophagus, 

“ Not overmuch,” replied I, wiping my face. 

“That was my job before you came. I have been 
more than a year, and never have got out of those rudi. 
mans yet, and I suppose I never shall.” 

Mr. Brookes, perceiving that I was tired, desired me 
to leave off, an order which I gladly obeyed, and I took 
my seat in a corner of the shop. 

“There,” said Timothy, laying down his basket; 
“no more work for me, hanty prandium, is there, Mr. 
Brookes ?” 

“No, Tim ; but post prandium, you'll post off again.” 

Dinner being ready, and Mr. Cophagus having return. 
ed, he and Mr. Brookes went into the back parlour, leav. 
ing Timothy and me in the shop to announce customers. 
And I shall take this opportunity of introducing Mr. 
Timothy more particularly, as he will play a very con- 
spicuous part in this narrative. Timothy was short in 
stature for his age, but very strongly built. He had an 
oval face, with a very dark complexion, grey eyes flash- 
ing from under their long eyelashes, and eyebrows near- 
ly meeting each other. He was marked with the small 
pox, not so much as to disfigure him, but still it was 
very perceptible when near to him. His countenance 
was always lighted up with merriment; there was such 
a happy, devil-may-care expression in his face that you 
liked him the first minute that you were in his company, 
and I was intimate with him immediately. 

“TI say, Japhet,” said he, “where did you come 
from ?” 

“The Foundling,” replied I. 

“ Then you have no friends or relations.” 

“If I have, I do not know where to find them,” re- 
plied I, very gravely. 

“Pooh! don’t be grave upon it. I hav’n’t any either. 
I was brought up by the parish, in the workhouse. I 
was found at the door of a gentleman’s house, who sent 
me to the overseers—I was about a year old then. They 
call me a foundling, but I don’t care what they call me, 
so long as they don’t call me too late for dinner. Fa- 


ther and mother, whoever they were, when they run | 


away from me, didn’t run away with my appetite. I 
wonder how long master means to play with his knife 
and fork. As for Mr. Brookes, what he eats wouldn't 
physic a snipe. What's your other name, Japhet?” 

* Newland.” 

“ Newland—now you shall have mine in exchange: 
Timothy Oldmixon at your service. They christened 
me after the workhouse pump, which had ‘ Timothy 
Oldmixon fecit’ on it; and the overseers thought it as 
good a name to give me as any other; so I was christen- 
ed after the pump-maker with some of the pump water. 
As soon as I was big enough, they employed me t 
pump all the water for the use of the workhouse. I 
workedat my papa, as I called the pump, all day long. 
Few sons worked their father more, or disliked him 90 
much; and now, Japhet, you see, from habit, I’m pump 


” 


ing you. 
ms You'll soon pump dry, then, for I’ve very little to 


tell you,” replied I; “ but, tell me, what sort of a person F 


is our master ?” 
“He’s just what you see him, never alters, hardly 
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ever out of humour, and when he is, he is just as odd as 
ever. He very often threatens me, but I have never had 
a blow yet, although Mr. Brookes has complained once 
or twice.” : 

“ But surely Mr, Brookes is not cross ?” 

“No, he is a very good gentleman ; but sometimes I 
carry on my rigs a little too far, [ must say that. For, 
as Mr. Brookes says, people may die for want of the 
medicines, because = down my basket to play. It’s 
very true; but I can’t give up ‘ peg in the ring’ on that 
account. But then I only get a box of the ear from Mr. 
Brookes, and that goes for nothing. Mr. Cophagus 
shakes his stick, and says,‘ Bad boy—big stick—-um— 
wont forget—next time—and so on,’” continued Timo- 
thy, langhing ; “and it is so on, to the end of the chapter.” 

“ By this time Mr. Cophagus and his assistant had 
finished their dinner, and came into the shop. The for- 
mer looked at me, put his stick to his nose, “ Little boys 
—always hungry—um—like good,dinner—roast beef— 
Yorkshire pudding—and so on,” and he pointed with 
the stick to the back parlour. ‘Timothy and I under- 
stood him very well this time: we went into the parlour, 
when the housekeeper sat down with us and helped us. 
She was a terribly cross, little, old woman, but as honest 
as she was cross, which is all that I shall say in her fa- 
vour. Timothy was no favourite, because he had such a 
good appetite; and it appeared that I was not very 
likely to stand well in her good opinion, for I also ate a 
great deal, and every extra mouthful I took I sank in 
her estimation, till I was nearly at the zero, where 
Timothy had long been for the same offence; but Mr. 
Cophagus would not allow her to stint him, saying, 
“ Little boys must eat—or won’t grow—and so on.” 

I soon found out that we were not only well fed, but 
in every other point well treated, and I was very com- 
fortable and happy. Mr. Brookes instructed me in the 
art of labeling and tying up, and in a very short time | 
was very expert; and, as ‘T'iinothy predicted, the rudi- 
ments were once more handed over to him. Mr. Co- 
phagus supplied me with good clothes, but never gave 
me any pocket money, and ‘Timothy and I often lament- 
ed that we had not even a halfpenny to spend. 

Before I had been many months in the shop, Mr. 
Brookes was able to leave when any exigence required 
his immediate attendance. I made up the pills, but he 
weighed out the quantities in the prescriptions ; if, there- 
fore, any one came in for medicines, I desired them to 
wait the return of Mr. Brookes, who would be in very 
soon. CGne day, when Mr. Brookes was out, and I was 
sitting behind the counter, Timothy sitting on it, and 
swinging his legs to and fro, both lamenting that we 
had no pocket money, ‘Timothy said, “Japhet, I’ve been 
puzzling my brains how we can get some money, and 
I've hit it at last; let you and I turn doctors; we won’t 
send all the people away who come when Mr. Brookes 
is out, but we'll physic them ourselves.” 

I jumped at the idea, and he had hardly proposed it, 
when an old woman came in, and addressing Timothy, 
said, * That she wanted something for her poor grand- 
child’s sore throat.” 

“I don’t mix up the medicines, ma’am,” replied 
Timothy; “ you must apply to that gentleman, Mr. 
Newland, who is behind the counter—he understands 
what is good for every body’s complaints.” 

“ Bless his handsome face—and so young too! Why, 
be you a doctor, sir ?” 

“TI should hope so,” replied I; “ what is it you re- 
quire—a lotion, or an embrocation ?” 

“T don’t understand those hard words, but I want 
some doctor’s stuff.” 

“Very well, my good woman; I know what is pro- 
per,” replied I, assuming an important air. “ Here, 
Timothy, wash out this vial very clean.” 

“ Yes, sir,” replied Timothy, very respectfully. 
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I took one of the measures, and putting in a little 
green, a little blue, and a little white liquid from the 
medicine bottles generally used by Mr. Brookes, filled it 
up with water, poured the mixture into the vial, corked, 
and labeled it, haustus statim sumendus, and handed it 
over the counter to the old woman. 

“Ts the poor child to take it, or is it to rub outside ?” 
enquired the old woman. 

“ The directions are on the label ;—but you don’t read 
Latin ?” 

“Deary me, no! Latin! and do you understand 
Latin ? what a nice clever boy !” 

“I should not be a good doctor if I did not,” replied I. 
On second thoughts I considered it advisable and safer 
that the application should be external, so I translated 
the label to her—“ Haustus, rub it in—statim, on the 
throat—sumendus, with the palm of the hand.” 

“ Deary me! and does it mean all that? How much 
have I to pay, sir ?” 

“ Embrocation isa very dear medicine, my good wo- 
man; it ought to be eighteen pence, but, as you are a 
poor woman, | shall only charge you nine-pence.” 

“I’m sure I thank you kindly, sir,” replied the old 
woman, putting down the money, and wishing me a 
good morning, as she left the shop. 

“ Bravo!” cried Timothy, rubbing his hands; “ it’s 
halves, Japhet, is it not?” 

“ Yes,” replied I; “ but first we must be honest, and 
not cheat Mr. Cophagus; the vial is sold, you know, for 
one penny, and I suppose the stuff I have taken is not 
worth a penny more. Now, if we put aside two-pence 
for Mr. Cophagus, we don’t cheat him, or steal his pro- 
perty ; the other seven-pence is of course ours—being 
the profits of the profession.” 

“ But how shall we account for receiving the two- 
pence ?” said Timothy. 

“Selling two vials instead of one; they are never 
reckoned, you know.” 

“That will do capitally,” cried Timothy ; “ and now 
for halves.” But this could not be managed until 
Timothy had run out and changed the sixpence; we 
then each had our three-pence halfpenny, and for once 
in our lives could say that we had money in our pockets. 

The success of our first attempt encouraged us to pro- 
ceed ; but afraid that I might do some mischief, I asked 
of Mr. Brookes the nature and qualities of the various 
medicines, as he was mixing the prescriptions, that I 
might avoid taking any of those which were poisonous. 
Mr. Brookes, pleased with my continual enquiries, gave 
me all the information I could desire, and thus I gained 
not only a great deal of information, but also a great 
deal of credit with Mr. Cophagus, to whom Mr. Brookes 
had made known my diligence and thirst for knowledge. 

“ Good—very good,” said Mr. Cophagus ; “ fine boy 
—learns his business—M. D. one of these days—ride in 
his coach—um, and so on.” Nevertheless, at my second 
attempt, I made an awkward mistake, which very nearly 
led to detection. An Irish labourer, more than half 
tipsy, came in one evening, and asked whether we had 
such a thing as was called “ A poor man’s plaster. By 
the powers, it will be a poor man’s plaster, when it be- 
longs to me; but they tell me that it’s a sure and sartain 
cure for the thumbago, as they call it, which I’ve at the 
small of my back, and which is a hinder to my mounting 
up the ladder ; so as it’s Saturday night, and I’ve just 
got the money, I'll buy the plaster first, and then try 
what a little whiskey inside will do; the devil’s in it if it 
won’t be driven out of me between the two.” 

We had not that plaster in the shop, but we had blis- 
ter plaster, and Timothy handing one to me, I proffered 
it to him. “ And what may you be after asking for this 
same ?” enquired he. 

The blister plasters were sold at a shilling each, when 
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spread on paper, so I asked him eighteen-pence, that we 
might pocket the extra sixpence. 

“ By the powers, one would think that you had made 
a mistake, and handed me the rich man’s plaster instead 
of the poor one. It’s less whiskey I'll have to drink, any 
how ; but here’s the money, and the top of the morning 
to ye, seeing as how it's jist coming on night.” 

Timothy and I laughed as we divided the sixpence. 
It appeared that after taking his allowance of whiskey, 
the poor fellow fixed the plaster on his back when he 
went to bed, and the next morning found himself in a 
condition not to be envied. It was a week before we 
saw him again, and, much to the horror of Timothy and 
myself, he walked into the shop when Mr. Brookes was 
employed behind the counter. Timothy perceived him 
before he saw us, and pulling me behind the large mor- 
tar, we contrived to make our escape into the back par- 
lour, the door of which we held ajar to hear what would 
take place. 

“ Murder and turf!” cried the man, “ but that was the 
devil’s own plaster that you gave me here for my back, 
and it left me as raw as a turnip, taking every bit of my 
skin off me entirely, forbye my lying in bed for a whole 
week, and losing my day’s work.” 

“TI really do not recollect supplying you with a plas- 
ter, my good man,” replied Mr. Brookes. 

“ Then, by the piper that played before Moses, if you 
don’t recollect it, I’ve an idea that I shall never forget it. 
Sure enough, it cured me, but wasn’t I quite kilt before I 
was cured ?” 

“Jt must have been some other shop,” observed Mr. 
Brookes. “ You have made a mistake.” 

“ Devil a bit of a mistake, except in selling me the 
plaster. Didn’t I get it of a lad in this same shop ?” 

“Nobody sells things out of this shop without my 
knowledge.” 

The Irishman was puzzled—he looked round the shop. 
“ Well, then, if this an’t the shop, it was own sister to 
“ 

“ Timothy,” called Mr.. Brookes. 

“ And sure enough there was a Timothy in the other 
shop, for I heard the boy call the other by name; how. 
ever, it’s no matter, if it took off the skin, it also took 
away the thumbago, so the morning to you, Mr. Potty- 
karry.” 

When the Irishman departed, we made our appear- 
ance. “ Japhct,did you sell a plaster to an Irishman?” 

“ Yes—don’t you recollect, last Saturday? and I gave 
you the shilling.” 

“ Very true; but what did he ask for?” 

“He asked for a plaster, but he was very tipsy. I 
showed him a blister, and he took it ;” and then I looked 
at Timothy and laughed. . 

“You must not play such tricks,” said Mr. Brookes. 
“TI see what you have been about—it was a joke to you, 
but not to him.” 

Mr. Brookes, who imagined we had sold it fo the 
Irishman out of fun, then gave us a very severe lecture, 
and threatened to acquaint Mr. Cophagus if ever we 
played such tricks again. Thus the affair blew over, 
and it made me very cateful; and, as every day I knew 
more about medicines, I was soon able to mix them, so 
as to be of service to those who applied, and before eight- 
een months had expired, I was trusted in mixing up all 
the prescriptions. At the end of that period Mr. Brookes 
left us, and I took the whole of his department upon my- 
self, giving great satisfaction to Mr. Cophagus. 

And now, that I have announced my promotion, it 
will perhaps be as well that I give the reader some idea 
of my personal appearance, upon which I have hitherto 
been silent. I was thin, between fifteen and sixteen 
years old, very tall for my age, and of my figure I had 
no reason to be ashamed; a large beaming eye, and 
strongly marked aquiline nose, a high forehead, fair in 





complexion, but with very dark hair. I was alwa 
what may be termed a remarkably clean-looking boy, 
from the peculiarity of my skin and complexion; my 
teeth were small, but were transparent, and I had a 
deep dimple in my chin. Like all embryo apothecaries, 
I carried in my appearance, if not the look of wisdom, 
most certainly that of self-sufficiency, which does equal} 
well with the world in general. My forehead wag 
smooth, and very white, arid my dark locks were combed 
back systematically, and with a regularity that said, as 
plainly as hair could do, “ The owner of this does every 
thing by prescription, measurement, and rule.” With 
my long fingers I folded up the little packets, with an 
air as thoughtful and imposing as that of a minister who 
has just presented a protocol as interminable as unintel. 
ligible ; and the leok of solemn sagacity with which I 
poured out the contents of one vial into the other, would 
have well become the king’s physician, when he watched 
the “ lord’s anointed” in articulo mortis. 

As I followed up my saturnine avocations, I generally 
had an open book on the counter beside me; not a mar. 
ble-covered, dirty volume, from the Minerva press, or a 
half-bound, half-guinea's worth of Colburn’s fashionable 
trash; but a good, honest, heavy-looking, wisdom-imply- 
ing book, horribly stuffed with epithet of drug; a book 
in which Latin words were redundant, and here and 
there were to be observed the crabbed characters of 
Greek. Altogether, with my book and my look, I cut 
such a truly medical appearance, that even the most 
guarded would not have hesitated to allow me the sole 
conduct of a whitlow, from inflammation to suppuration, 
and from suppuration to cure, or have refused to have 
confided to me the entire suppression of a gumboil. 
Such were my personal qualifications at the time that I 
was raised to the important office of dispenser of, I may 
say, life and death. 

It will not surprise the reader when I tell him that I 
was much noticed by those who came to consult, or talk 
with Mr. Cophagus. “A very fine looking lad that, Mr. 
Cophagus,” an acquaintance would say. “ Where did 
you get him—who is his father ?” 

“Father !’” Mr. Cophagus would reply, when they had 
gained the back parlour, but I could overhear him, 
“ father, um—can’t tell—love concealment—child born— 
foundling hospital—put out—and so on.” 

This was constantly occurring, and the constant oc. 
currence made me often reflect upon my condition, 
which otherwise I might, from the happy and even tenor 
of my life, have forgotten. When I retired to my bed I 
would revolve in my mind all that I had gained from 
the governors of the hospital relative to’ myself. The 
paper found in the basket had been given to me. I was 
born in wedlock—at least, so said that paper. The sum 
left with me also proved that my parents coyld not, at my 
birth, have been paupers. The very peculiar circum- 
stances attending my case, only made me more anxious 
to know my parentage. I was now old enough to be 
aware of the value of birth, and I was also just entering 
the age of romance, and many were the strange and 
absurd reveries in which I indulged. At one time, I 
would cherish the idea that I was of noble, if not prince- 
ly birth, and frame reasons for concealment. At others 
-—but it is useless to repeat the absurdities and castle 
buildings which were generated in my brain from mys- 
tery. My airy fabrics would at last disappear, and leave 
me in allthe misery of doubt and abandoned hope. Mr. 
Cophagus, when the question was sometimes put to him, 
would say, “Good boy—very good boy—don’t want a 
father.” But he was wrong, I did want a father; and 
every day the want became more pressing, and I found 
myself continually repeating the question, “ Who is my 


father ?” 


The departure of Mr. Brookes of course rendered me 
more able to follow up with Timothy my little profes- 
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sional attempts to procure pocket money ; but indepen- 
dent of these pillagings by the aid of pills, and making 
drafts upon our master’s legitimate profits, by the assist- 
ance of draughts from his shop, accident shortly enabled 
me to raise the ways and means in a more rapid manner. 
But of this directly. In the mean time I was fast gain- 
ing knowledge ; every evening I read surgical and medi- 
cal books, put into my hands by Mr. Cophagus, who ex- 
plained whenever I applied to him, and I soon obtained 
avery fair smattering of my profession. He also taught 
me how to bleed, by making me, in the first instance, 
puncture very scientifically all the larger veins of a cab- 
bage-leaf, until well satisfied with the delicacy of my 
hand, and the precision of my eye, he wound up my in- 
structions by permitting me to breathe a vein in his own 
arm. 

“ Well,” said Timothy, when he first saw me practis- 
ing, “ 1 have often heard it said, that there's no getting 
blood out of a turnip; but it seems there is more chance 
inacabbage. I tell you what, Japhet, you may try 
your hand upon me as much as you please, for two-pence 
a go.” 

I consented to this arrangement, and by dint of prac- 
tising on Timothy over and over again, I became quite 

rfect. 1 should here observe, that my anxiety relative 
to my birth increased every day, and in one of the books 
lent me by Mr. Cophagus, there was a dissertation upon 
the human frame, sympathies, antipathies, and also on 
those features and peculiarities most likely to descend 
from one generation to another. It was there asserted, 
that the nose was the facial feature most likely to be 
transmitted from father to son. As I befure have men- 
tioned, my nose was peculiarly aquiline; and after I liad 
read this book, it was surprising with what eagerness I 
examined the faces of those whom I met; and if I saw a 
nose upon a man’s face, at all resembling my own, I 
immediately would wonder and surmise whether that 
person could be my father. The constant dwelling upon 
the subject at last created a species of monomania, and a 
hundred times a day I would mutter to myself, “ Who is 
my father?” indeed, the very bells, when they rung a 
peal, seemed, as in the case of Whittington, te chime 
the question, and at last I talked so much on the subject 
to Timothy, who was my Fidus Achates, and bosom 
friend, that I really believe, partial as he was to me, he 
wished my father at the devil. 

Our shop was well appointed with all that glare and 
glitter with which we decorate the “ house of call” of 
disease and death. Being situated in such a thorough- 
fare, passengers would stop to look in, and ragged-vest- 
ed, and in other garments still more ragged, little boys 
would stand to stare at the variety of colours, and the 
‘pottecary gentleman, your humble servant, who presided 
over so many labeled-in-gold phalanxes which decorated 
the sides of the shop. Among those who always stopped 
and gazed as she passed by, which was generally three 
or four times a day, was a well-dressed female, about 
forty years of age, straight as an arrow, with an elasti- 
city of step, and a decision in her manner of walking 
which was almost masculine, although her form, not- 
withstanding that it was tall and thin, was extremely 
feminine and graceful. Sometimes she would fix her 
eyes upon me, and there was a wildness in her looks, 
which certainly gave a painful impression, and at the 
same time so fascinated me, that when I met her gaze, 
the paper which contained the powder remained unfold- 
ed, and the arm which was pouring out the liquid sus- 
pended. She was often remarked by Timothy, as well 
as me ; and we further remarked, that her step was not 
equal throughout the day. In her latter peregrinations, 
towards the evening, her gait was more vigorous, but 
unequal, at the same time that her gaze was more stead- 

She usually passed the shop for the last time each 
day, about five o’clock in the afternoon. One evening, 
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after we had watched her past as we supposed, to return 
no more till the ensuing morning—for this peeping in, on 
her part, had become an expected occurrence, and afford- 
ed much amusement to Timothy, who designated her as 
the “mad woman,”—to our great surprise, and to the 
alarm of Timothy, who sprung over the counter, and took 
a position by my side, she walked into the shop. Her 
eye appeared wild, as usual, but I could not make out 
that it was insanity; I rather ascribed it to religious 
fanaticism. I recovered my self-possession, and desired 
Timothy to hand the lady a chair, begging to know in 
what way I could be aseful. Timothy walked round by 
the end of the counter, pushed a chair near to her, and 
then made a hasty retreat to his former position. She 
declined the chair with a motion of her hand, in which 
there was much dignity, as well as grace, and placing 
upon the counter her hands, which were small and beau- 
tifully white, she bent forward towards me, and said, in 
a sweet, low voice, which actually startled me by its 
depth of melody, “ I am very ill.” 


My astonishment increased every mement. Why, I 
know not, because the exceptions are certainly as many 
as the general rule, we always form an estimate of the 
voice before we hear it, from the outward appearance of 
the speaker; and when I looked up in her face, which 
was now exposed to the glare of the argand lamp, and 
witnessed the_cadaverous, pale, chalky expression on it, 
and the crow feet near the eyes, and wrinkles on her 
forehead, I should have sooner expected to have heard a 
burst of heavenly symphony from a thunder-cloud, than 
such music as issued from her parted lips. 

“Good heavens, madam !” said I, eagerly and respect- 
fully, “allow me to send for Mr. Cophagus.” 

“ By no means,” replied she. “I come to you. I am 
aware,” continued she, in an under tone, “ that you dis- 
pense medicines, give advice, and receive money your- 
self.” 

I felt very much agitated, and the blush of detection 
mounted up to my forehead. Timothy, who heard 
what she said, showed his uneasiness in a variety of gro- 
tesque ways. He drew up his legs alternately, as if he 
were dancing on hot plates; he slapped his pockets, 
grinned, clenched his fists, ground his teeth, and bit his 
lips till he made the blood come. At last he sidled up to 
me, “ She has been peeping and screwing those eyes of 
hers into this shop for something. It’s all up with both 
of us, unless you can buy her off.” 

“T have, madam,” said I at last, “ ventured to pre- 
scribe in some trivial cases, and, as you say, receive mo- 
ney when my master is not here; but I am entrusted 
with the till.” 

“TI know—I know—you need not fear me. You are 
too modest. What I would request is, that you would 
prescribe for me, as [ have no great opinion of your 
master’s talents.” 

“If you wish it, madam,” said J, bowing respectfully. 

“You have camphor julep ready made up, have you 
not?” 

“ Yes, madam,” replied I. 

“Then do me the favour to send the boy with a bottle 
to my house directly.” I handed down the bottle, she 
paid for it, and putting it into Timothy’s hands, desired 
him to take it to the direction which she gave him. 
Timothy put on his hat, cocked his eye at me, and left 
us alone. 

“ What is your name ?” said she, in the same melodi- 
ous voice. 

“ Japhet Newland, madam,” replied I. 1 

“ Japhet—it is a good, a scriptural name,” said the 
lady, musing in half soliloquy, “ Newland—that sounds 
of mammon.” 

“This mystery is unraveled,” thought I, and I was 
right in my conjectures. “She is some fanatical metho- 
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dist ;” but I looked at her again, and her dress disclaimed 
the idea, for in it there was much taste displayed. 

“ Who gave you that name ?” said she, after a pause. 

The question was simple enough, but it stirred up a 
host of annoying recollections ; but not wishing to make 
a confidant of her, I gently replied, as I used to do in the 
Foundling Hospital on Sunday morning—“ My god- 
fathers and godmothers in my baptism, ma’am.” 

“ My dear sir, I am very ill,” said she, after a pause, 
“ will you feel my pulse ?” 

I touched a wrist, and looked at a hand that was wor- 
thy of being admired. What a pity, thought I, that she 
should be old, ugly, and half crazy ! 

“Do you not think that this pulse of mine exhibits 
considerable nervous excitement? I reckoned it this 
morning, it was at a hundred and twenty.” 

“It certainly beats quick,” replied 1, “ but, perhaps, 
the camphor julep may prove beneficial.” 

“TI thank you for your advice, Mr. Newland,” said 
she, laying down a guinea, “and if I am not better, I 
will call again, or send for you. Good night.” 

She walked out of the shop, leaving me in no small 
astonishment. What could she mean? I was lost in 
reverie, when Timothy returned. The guinea remained 
on the counter. 

“TI met her going home,” said he. “ Bless me—a 
guinea—why, Japhet!” 1 recounted all that had passed. 
“Well, then, it has turned out well for us; instead of ill 
as I expected.” 4 

The us reminded me that we shared profits on these 
occasions, and I offered Timothy his half; but Tim, with 
all his espiéglerie, was not selfish, and he stoutly refused 
to take his share. He dubbed me an M. D., and said I 
had beat Mr. Cophagus already, for he had never taken 
a physician's fee. * 

“T cannot understand it, Timothy,” said I, after a few 
minutes’ thought. 

“TI can,” replied Timothy. “She has looked in at the 
window until she has fallen in love with your handsome 
face; that’s it, depend upon it.” As I could find no other 
cause, and Tim’s opinion was backed by my own vanity, 
I imagined that such must be the case. “ Yes, ’tis so,” 
continued Timothy, “ as the saying is, there’s money bid 
for you.” ‘ 

“I wish that it had not been by so ill-favoured a per- 
son, at all events, Tim,” replied I; “I cannot return her 
affection.” 

“ Never mind that, so long as you don’t return the mo- 
ney.” 

The next evening she made her appearance, bought as 
before a bottle of camphor julep—sent Timothy home 
with it, and asking my advice, paid me another guinea. 

“ Really, madam,”’ said I, putting it back towards her, 
“T am not entitled to it.” 

“ Yes, you are,” replied she. “I know you have no 
friends, and I also know that you deserve them. You 
must purchase books, you must study, or you never will 
be a great man.” She then sat down, entered into con- 
versation, and I was struck with the fire and vigour of 
the remarks which were uttered in such a melodious tone. 

Her visits, during a month, were constant, and every 
time did she press upon me a fee. Although not in love 
with her person, I certainly felt very grateful, and, more- 
over, was charmed with the superiority.of her mind. 
We were now on the most friendly and confiding terms. 
One evening, she said to me, “ Japhet, we have now been 
friends some time. Can I trust you ?” 

“ With your life, if it were necessary,” replied I. 

“TI believe it,” said she. “Then can you leave the 
shop and come to me to-morrow evening ?” 

“ Yes, if you will send your maid for me, saying that 
you are not well.” 

“TI will, at eight o’clock. Farewell, then, till to-mor- 
row.” 


, 
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The next evening I left Timothy in charge, and re. 
paired to her house ; it was very respectable in outward 
appearance, as well as its furniture. I was not, however, 
shown up into the first floor, but into the room below, 

“Miss Judd will come directly, sir,” said a tall, mea. 

re, puritanical looking maid, shutting the door upon me, 

n a few minutes, during which my pulse beat quick, for 
I could not but expect some disclosure ; whether it was 
to be one of love or murder, I hardly knew which. Miss 
Aramathea Judd, for such was her Christian name, made 
her appearance, and sitting down on the sofa, requested 
me to take a seat by her. 

“ Mr. Newland,” said she, “ I wish to—and I think J 
can—entrust you with a secret most important to me, 
Why I am obliged to do it, you will perfectly compre. 
hend when you have heard my story. ‘Tell me, are.you 
attached to me ?” 

This was & home question to a forward lad of sixteen, 
I took her by the hand, and when I looked down on it, I 
felt as if I was. I looked up into her face, and felt that 
I was not. And as I now was close to her, I perceived 
that she must have some aromatic drug in her mouth, as 
it smelt strongly—this gave me the supposition that the 
breath, which drew such melodious tones, was not equally 
sweet, and I felt a certain increased degree of disgust. 

“T am very grateful, Miss Judd,”,replied I ; “I hope 
I shall prove that I am attached when you confide in 
me.” 

“ Swear, then, by all that’s sacred, you will not reveal 
what I do confide.” 

“ By all that’s sacred I will not,” replied I, kissing her 
hand with more fervour than I expected from myself. 

“ Do me then the favour to excuse me one minute.” 
She left the room, and in a very short time, there re. 
turned, in the same dress, in every other point the same 
person, but with a young and lively face of not more, ap. 
parently, than twenty-two or twenty-three years old. I 
started as if I had scen an apparition. ‘“ Yes,” said she, 
smiling, “ you now see Aramathea Judd withont dis. 
guise ; and you are the first who has seen that face for 
more than two years. Before I proceed further, again J 
say, may I trust you—swear !” 

“I do swear,” replied I, and took her hand for the 
book, which this time I kissed with pleasure, over and 
over again. Like a young jackass as I was, I still re. 
tained her hand, throwing as much persuasion as I pos- 
sibly could in my eyes. In fact, I did enough to have 
softened the hearts of three bonnet-makers. I began to 
feel most dreadfully in love, and thought of marriage, and 
making my fortune, and I don’t know what; but all this 
was put an end to by one simple short sentence, delivered 
in a very decided but soft voice, “ Japhet, don’t be silly.” 

I was crushed, and all my hopes crushed with me. I 
dropped her hand, and sat like a fool. 

“ And now hear me. I am, as you must have already 
found out, an impostor ; that is, 1 am what is called a re- 
ligious adventuress—a new term, I grant, and perhaps 
only applicable to a very few. My aunt was considered, 
by a certain sect, to be a great prophetess, and had the 
gift of the unknown tongues, which I hardly need tell 
you, is all nonsense; nevertheless, there are hundreds 
who believed in her, and do so now. Brought up with 
my aunt, I soon found out what fools and dupes may be 
made of mankind by taking advantage of their credulity. 
She had her religious inspirations, her trances, and her 
convulsions, and I was always behind the scenes: she 
confided in me, and I may say that I was her only con- 
fidant. You cannot, therefore, wonder at my practising 
that deceit to which I have been brought up from almost 
my infancy. In person I am the exact counterpart of 
what my aunt was at my age, equally so in figure, al- 
though my figure is now disguised to resemble that of a 
woman of her age.’ I looked when she said this, and 





perceived that by carrying the bones of her stays up very 
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high, she had contrived to give an appearance of flatness 
to a breast, which seemed to swell with indignation at 
such treatment. “I often had dressed myself in my 
aunt’s clothes, put on her cap and front, and then the re- 
semblance was very striking. My aunt fell sick and 
died; but she promised the disciples that she would re- 
appear to them, and they believed her. I did not. She 
was buried, and by many her return was anxiously ex- 
pected. It occurred to me about a week afterwards that 
I might contrive to deceive them. I dressed in my 
aunt’s clothes, I painted and disguised my face as you 
have seen, and the deception was complete, even to my- 
self, as I surveyed myself in the glass. J boldly set off 
in the evening to the tabernacle, which I knew they 
still freqaented—came into the midst cf them, speaking 
in the unknown tongue, and they fell down and wor- 
shipped me as a prophetess risen from the dead ; de- 
ceived, indeed, by my appearance, but still more deceived 
by their own credulity. For two years I have been om- 
nipotent with them; but there is one difficulty which 
shakes the faith of the new converts, and new converts I 
must have, Japhet, as the old ones die, or I should not 
be able to fee my physician. It is this, by habit I can 
almost throw myself into a stupor or a convulsion, but to 
do that effectually, to be able to carry on the deception 
for so long a time, and to undergo the severe fatigue at- 
tending such violent exertion, it is necessary that I have 
recourse to stimulants—do you understand ?” 

“TI do,” replied I; “I have more than once thought 
you under the influence of them towards the evening. 
T'm afraid that you take more than is good for your 
health.” 

“ Not more than I require for what I have to undergo 
to keep up the faith of my disciples; but there are many 
who waver, some who doubt, and I find that my move. 
ments are watched. I cannot trust the woman in this 
house. I think she is a spy set upon me, but I cannot 
remove her, as this house, and all which it contains, are 
not mine, but belong to the disciples in general. There 
is another woman, not far off, who is my rival; she calls 
me an impestor, and says that hers is the true unknown 
This will be rather difficult 


tongue, and mine is not. 
for her to prove,” continued she, with a mocking smile, 


“as neither are, or can be, understood. Beset as I am, 
I require your assistance, for you must be aware that it 
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mation, as to allow so paltry a passion to have dominion 
over me; and, indeed, now that I am so wedded to sti- 
mulants, even if I were no longer a prophetess, it never 
could.” 

“ But is not intoxication one of the most debasing of 
all habits ?” 

“T grant you, in itself; but with me and in my situa- 
tion it is different. I fall to rise again, and higher. I 
cannot be what I am without I stimulate—I cannot 
stimulate without stimulants, therefore it is but a means 
to a great and glorious ambition.” 

I had more conversation with her before I left, but 
nothing appeared to move her resolution, and I left her, 
lamenting, in the first place, that she had abjured love, 
because, notwithstanding the orris root, which she kept 
in her mouth to take away the smell of the spirits, I 
found myself very much taken with such beauty of per- 
son, combined with so much vigour of mind ; and in the 
second, that one so young should carry on a system of 
deceit and self-destruction. When I rose to go away, 
she put five guineas in my hand, to enable me to pur- 
chase what she required. “ Add to this one small fa- 
vour,” said I, “ Aramathea—allow me a kiss.” 

“A kiss,” replied she, with scorn ; “ no, Japhet, look 
upon me, for it is the last time you will behold my 
youth; look upon me as a sepulchre, fair without, but 
unsavory and rottenness within. Let me do a greater 
kindness, let me awaken your dormant energies, and 
plant that ambition in your soul, which may lead to all 
that is great and good—a better path, and more worthy 
of a man than the one which I have partly chosen, and 
partly destiny has decided for me. Look upon me as 
your friend ; although, perhaps, you truly say, no friend 
unto myself. Farewell—remember that to-morrow you 
will send the medicine which I require.” 

I left her, and returned home: it was late. I went to 
bed, and having disclosed as much to Timothy as I could 
safely venture to do, I fell fast asleep, but her figure and 
her voice haunted me in my dreams. At one time she 
appeared before me in her painted enameled face, and 
then the mask fell off, and I fell at her feet to worship 
her extreme beauty ; then her beauty would vanish, and 
she would appear an image of loathsomeness and defor- 
mity, and I felt suffocated with the atmosphere impreg- 
nated with the smell of liquor. 1 would wake and com. 


is rather discreditable to a prophetess, who has risen | pose myself again, glad to be rid of the horrid dream ; 
from the dead, to be seen all day at the gin-shop, yet | but again would she appear, with a hydra’s tail, like 


without stimulants now I could not exist.” 
“ And how can I assist you ?” 


“ By sending me, as medicine, that which I dare no ton. 


Sin, in Milton’s Paradise Lost, wind herself round me, 
her beautiful face gradually changing into that of a skele- 
I cried out with terror, and awoke to sleep no 


longer procure in any other way, and keeping the secret | more, and effectually cured by my dream of the penchant 


which I have imparted.” 
“I will do both with pleasure ; but yet,” said I, “is it 


which I felt towards Miss Aramathea Judd. ) 
The next day I sent Timothy to. purchase some highly 


not a pity, a thousand pities, that one so young—and, if| rectified white brandy, which I coloured with a blue 
you will allow me to add, so lovely, should give herself | tincture, and added to it a small proportion of the essence 


up to ardent spirits? Why,” continued I, taking her 
small white hand, “ why should you carry on the decep- 


| 


of cinnamon, to disguise the smell; a dozen large vials, 
carefully tied up and sealed, were despatched to her 


tion; why sacrifice your health, and, I may say, your abode. She now seldom called, unless it was early in 


” 


happiness 
not, probably it might have been an offer of marriage, 
but she cut me short. } 
“Why does every body sacrifice their health, their 
happiness, their all, but for ambition and the love of 
power? It is true, as long as this little beauty lasts, I 
might be courted as a woman, but never should I be 
worshipped as—I may say—a god. No, no—there is 
something too delightful in that adoration, something 
too pleasant in witnessing a crowd of fools stare, and those 
three times my age falling down and kiesing the hem of 
my garment. This is, indeed, adoration! the delight 
arising from it is so great, that all other passions are 
crushed by it—it absorbs all other feelings, and has 
closed my heart even against love, Japhet. * I could not, 
I would not debase myself, sink so low in my own esti- 





What more I might have said I know | the morning; I made repeated visits to her house to re- 


ceive money, but no longer to make love. One day I 
requested permission to be present at their meeting, and 
to this she gave immediate consent ; indeed we were on 
the most intimate terms, and when she perceived that I 
no longer attempted to play the fool, I was permitted to 
remain for hours with her in conversation. She had, as 
she told me she intended, re-enameled and painted 
her face, but knowing what beauty was concealed under- 
neath, I no longer felt any disgust. ; : 
Timothy was very much pleased at his share of this 
arrangement, as he seldom brought her the medicine 
without pocketing half-a-crown. For two months all 
went on well, but Timothy had such curiosity to attend 
one of these meetings, that he himself asked Miss Judd’s 
permission—it was granted; he went there with me, 
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witnessed the scene of folly, duplicity, and credulity, 
and without my having any idea of what he intended, he 
formed a project in his own head by which to expose it; 
his love of fun overcoming all motives arising from inte- 
rest and prudence. 

ve had some difficulty to obtain permission for both 
of us to go out, but Mr. Cophagus consented, as we had 
not had a holiday for the whole period we had been in 
his service. He staid at home, and we went to drink tea 
with Miss Judd, by appointment, as we asserted. But 
Timothy was determined to go a second time to the 
meeting, that he might put his projects into execution. 1 
again applied to Mr. Cophagus, little thinking that I was 
taking a step which would put an end to all the presenta- 
tion guineas which I received, in return for my supply- 
ing Miss Judd with the means of deceiving her disciples. 

“ Out again,” said Mr. Cophagus, “ when—um—why 
—no, no.” 

I replied that we had free admissions presented to us 
for one of the minor theatres, and that we had never 
been to a theatre in our lives. 

“< Theatre—music—all for nothing—good—what’s the 

a ” . 

“ Mock Doctor, sir, and another.” 

“ Mock Doctor—cut up profession—um—bad—very 
funny, and so on. Go.” And so we went. 

Timothy had not taken his basket of medicine on that 
day, as I thought, and he put it on his arm; but the 
rogue had delivered it before, still he carried his basket. 
The disciples were all collected when we arrived, and on 
our entering the drawing room, on the first floor, we 
found Miss Judd in her low pulpit, not a little the worse 
for liquor, but, nevertheless, all the better able to act her 
part. I took my place, as I generally. did when I went 
there, behind the pulpit, where I perceived that a store of 
vials full of my medicine were deposited, in case she should 
require them, a circumstance which did not escape the 
mischief-loving Timothy. Miss Judd had just com- 
menced her shrieks—* Ullima! Ullima! protocol par- 
bihi chron ton—Ullima! Ullima!—there is a little light.” 
Two old fools, with spectacles, were taking down the 
words which escaped from her lips on large books, al- 
ready filled with her former inspirations, of which they 
supposed that one day they were to reccive the key. 
Another dose from one of my bottles, which stood beside 
on the pulpit, and she again commenced her violent ges- 
tures and strange jargon—crying out, “There is more 
light—Ullima! Ullima! Yes, there sure is light—is 
light ;” and then overcome with her violence and frantic 
gesticulations, she fell down, as they supposed, in a 
trance, in which she asserted she was permitted to view 
the mansions of the blessed. I received her into my 
arms, and laid her on the floor of the room, and now 
half a dozen old women, who considered that they also 
had been favoured with the tongues, commenced a simul- 
taneous howl, enough to frighten away the evil spirit. 
At last they threw themselves down on the floor in ap- 
parent convulsions. Timothy ran to them, and pouring 
down their throats vial after vial, the contents of which 
they sucked in greedily, soon made them more outrage- 
ous, while the other disciples seated on each side of the 
room, on two long forms, cried out, “ A visitation, a 
visitation ! Hosannah to on high—Hosannah to the pro- 
phetess !” This blasphemy continued about half an 
hour, when Aramathea rose, as if recovered from her 
trance, but the liquor had had its effect; her gait was 
trembling, and she required my support to gain the pul- 
pit. She had just obtained her position, and, holding on 
by both hands, was about to address the meeting, when 
Timothy, who had purchased about two score of spar- 
rows, and had them concealed in his basket, opened the 
lid and let them all fly ; they immediately flew to the 
lights, which they extinguished, and all was in darkness. 
To the howling of the drunken old women was now 
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added the cries of alarm. Timothy jumped on the table, 
and with a piece of phosphorus, which he had in a smal] 
vial of water all ready, marked out on his own clothes 
and person, rib after rib, bone after bone, until he ap. 














































peared by degrees, to their astonished eyes, to form him. te 
self into a fiery skeleton. Then came shrieks of horror n 
and dismay; the uproar was astounding. “ Beelzebul Pp 
Alreddin !—Ullima ! Ullima !—Avaunt Ashteroth !~ a 
Avaunt Ullima! my Ullima!—Prophetess, where are ti 
as 2” Up they all rose at last, for fear had hitherto of 
eld them to their seats—up they all rose, like two . 
coveys of birds, to escape from the evil one, who, re 


imagined, had entered into their tabernacle; but Timo | 

thy had walked behind the forms, and having procured | 1%! 
about two dozen small gimblets, had silently and unper. th 
ceived, fixed every man and woman by their clothes to at 


the long forms on which they had been seated, so that en 
when they all got up the forms adhered to and connected an 
them all together, and the fall of one or two brought is 
down all the rest, sprawling, kicking, and shrieking, on we 
the floor, in their horror and dismay. It was a pande. of 


monium—and Timothy, on the table, flaming in phos. Sc 
phorus looked like Satan, when he called the fallen © ( 
angels from the fiery gulf. For myself, aware of what 


would take place, I drew the now almost insensible form | a 
of Aramathea away from the pulpit, and contrived to on 
gain the door and carry her down stairs. Timothy, re 


after adding one or two yells to increase the clamour In 
and dismay, sprang from the table and followed me. 
Just as we had closed the parlour-door, the police burst 
in and ascended the stairs, and we took that opportunity | ‘s 
to escape, carrying the insensible Aramathea between us. 
Notwithstanding some opposition, on the part of the | to | 
crowd collected outside, we contrived to get clear of it, ji, 
and at last gained the house of Mr. Cophagus. ; 

“Ha !” cried he, opening the door, “ what's all this? 
—young woman—run over—much hurt, and soon?” | y 

“ Not very much hurt, sir, I believe,” replied I, “but © pre: 
very much frightened,” as we carried her into the back — N 
parlour, and laid her on the sofa. 

Mr. Cophagus proceeded to examine her ; he felt her 
pulse—he opened her eyelids—he smelt her breath. 
“Ah!” said he, “can’t prescribe—bad woman—quite 
drunk—gin—um—compounds, and so on.” He then 
went to the door, called a watchman, ordered Miss Judd 
to be taken to the watchhouse, where she was locked up 
with all her disciples, who had preceded her. We dared — 
not make any objections. The next day I was informed 
by report of the exposure which had taken place, and — 
never after that heard any more of Miss Aramathea 
Judd. c 

I blamed Timothy very much for his unguarded be- 
haviour, but he defended himself, by observing that it 
was his duty to unmask hypocrisy so nefarious, and that 
there could be no good derived from money bestowed, as 
it had been on us, for such a pernicious confederacy. I 
could not deny the truth of his observations, and when | 
I reflected, I blushed at the sums J had received and 
squandered away ; we continued to live in the greatest 
harmony, and I found favour more and more in the sight 
of Mr. Cophagus. 


[As but one number of the Metropolitan containing 
the Adventures of Japhet had been received when the 
Museum went to press, the editor reserves the privilege 
of omitting it hereafter, if it should be found to contain th 

' . P one | et 
anything improper for perusal. Such is the popularity ~ |, 4) 
of Captain Marryatt’s tales that most readers will desire ie even 
to have them, even if they are not as good as Jacob’ over, 
Faithful, or Peter Simple—Ed. Museum.] from 
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LEE’S LIFE OF NAPOLEON. 


From the London Spectator. 
LEE’S LIFE OF NAPOLEON. 


Did any one ever read all that has been writ- 
ten about Napoleon Bonaparte? Is this task 
necessary even to his biographer? If not, what 
portion of it? Can the general reader gain an 
accurate idea of the early circumstances, educa- 
tion, training, character, and exploits of the hero 
of Marengo, and the author of the Code, with less 
pains than the writer of his life must devote to 
them? The difficulty of answering some of these 
questions—the visions of print which most of 
them conjure up—is sufficient to show that an 
able, complete, and impartial life of Napoleon, 
embraced in a moderate compass, would deserve, 
and most probably receive, encouragement. This 
is the object Mr. Lee proposes to accomplish ; as 
well as to expose the errors or misrepresentations 
of other writers, more especially of Sir Walter 
Scott. In the words of his own measured style, 

“The general impression, that an impartial and accu- 
rate biography of the Emperor Napoleon does not exist, 
and that Sir Walter Scott, in his Life of Napoleon Bo- 
naparte, did injustice to his subject, authorises «an en- 
deavour to supply that defect and repair that injustice. 
In the body and appendix of the work, the first volume 
of which is now submitted to the public, this double 
object is attempted. 

“ The fame and amiableness of the author of Waver- 
ley, since they give importancce to his errors and effect 
to his detraction, are far from alleviating his faults as an 
historian. His name is less glorious than that of Napo- 
leon; his memory less sacred than truth.” 


The first volume only of this undertaking is at 
present published ; and it brings down the life of 
Napoleon to the commencement of the campaign 
of Italy. The biography itself, however, occupies 
fewer pages than one half of the volume, and in 
point of matter very much less than half. In the 
text Mr. Lee judiciously tells his own story ; and 
throws his proofs, his disquisitions, and his con- 
troversies, into the appendix. The biography 
will not take high rank as a work of art. The 
author has not a genius equal to his theme; but, 
apparently deeming that lofty exploits require a 
lofty style, he has generally eschewed simplicity, 
and spoken too much in “ King Cambyses’ vein.” 
His facts are better than the mode of narrating 
them; though his leaning to Bonaparte is ob- 
vious. In the account of the family and birth of 
Napoleon, his school-days, his first entrance into 
the army, and his various services till his appoint- 
ment to command the artillery at the siege of 
Toulon, Mr. Lee tells little indeed that is not 
well known, and that little only concerns matters 
of detail. The discussion of his alledged dis- 
tresses in Paris, the disreputable opinions in re- 


) lation to his marriage, and some points regarding 


the campaign in Italy, are most important. The 
new biographical light Mr. Lee has thrown upon 
the career of Napoleon is, however, from March 
1794 to October 1795—i. e. from the surrender of 
Toulon until his appointment to the command of 
the troops destined to oppose the sections of Paris. 
In all.the other biographies we remember, this 
eventful period is either unmentioned or slobbered 
over. The hero passes, hocus-pocus fashion, 
from a commander of artillery to the confidential 
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officer of the Convention and Directory in an 
attack affecting their existence; and then to the 
chief command of the army of Italy. Mr. Lee, by 
narrating in detail his services in that army under 
Dumerbion, and the reputation and influence he 
thence acquired with the officers and the deputies 
—his dissatisfaction with the ruling powers at 
Paris about promotion, his squabble with the 
minister of war, and his subsequent employment 
in the office of his successor in advising upon the 
operations of the armies—has put an end to all 
the wonders of his career—to the luck, the 
chances, and the tales of Barras’s patronage. 
The life of Bonaparte now reads like a connect- 
ed story, where we can trace each successive 
step ; and where we find that the principal share 
which fortune had in the bysiness of his advance- 
ment, was in casting him upon the troublous 
times of the Revolution, when military merit of 
all kinds was wanted. It was his character, his 
abilities, and acquirements, which first gained 
him consideration and employment: and they 
enabled him to take advantage of favourable cir- 
cumstances, not only by distinguishing himself 
at the time, but so to act as to make ond step lay 
the foundation of others, which should follow it. 
His course was to do all he could, to do it as well 
as he could, and to do it without regarding who 
might reap the credit. The chapter in which the 
events we have alluded to are narrated, does not 
well admit of detached extracts. The result of 
the whole is important, but no part is very strik- 
ing. Here, however, is the climax—a narrative 
of the circumstances which led to Bonaparte’s 
appointment to command the Conventional forces. 


“In the course of the night and the next morning, the 
government delivered arms to the few well-affected citi- 
zens of all parties who volunteered their services, and 
placing them under the command of General Berruyer, 
attached them to General Menou's regular force. Dur- 
ing the same time, the section Lepelletier, in conjunction 
with seven others, declared itself to be in a state of rebel- 
lion, and took instant measures for rousing the whole 
city to arms. Its leaders despatched emissaries, and 
sounded the tocsin throughout Paris; and the people, in- 
flamed and deluded, seized their arms, and hastened to 
the places of rendezvous. 

“ The Convention, upon this, decreed their session to be 
permanent, and charged their appropriate committees 
with the maintenance of public order. The executive 
committee, composed of the committees of public safety 
and general security, then proceeded to direct that the 
section Lepelletier should be instantly disarmed by mili- 
tary force. About eight o'clock in the evening of the 
3d, General Menou, who commanded the army of the 
interior, accompanied by the three representatives of the 
people who were in attendance as commissaries of the 
Convention, proceeded, at the head of a strong force, with 
a detachment of cavalry and two pieces of cannon, to 
carry this order into execution. The force of the section 
was drawn up in the court of the convent des Filles St. 
Thomas, at the head of the street Vivienne, where the 
exchange is now situated. Their parties occupied the 
windows of the street, and the interior of the convent. 
Menou entering this street from that of St. Honoré, 
marched towards them, and got his troops wedged into 
this long and narrow space, where neither his horse nor 
his infantry could act to advantage. Afraid to advance, 
and ashamed to retire, the general and the deputies re- 
sorted to words. They summoned the insurgents to 
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obey the order of the government, to deliver up their 
arms, and retire to their homes. But they gained as 
little by parley as by force ; for Delalot, the leader of the 
rebels, not only refused obedience to the summons, but 
delivered an inflammatory harangue to the troops, in 
which he boldly declared, that force alone should deprive 
the citizens of Paris of their arms. Instead of ordering 
a charge, Menou and his council of deputies were glad 
to enter into a compromise, by which the insurgents 
agreed to disperse themselves, if Menou would first witi:- 
draw his troops. This capitulation enabled the regular 
troops to retreat, and the insurgents to maintain their 
ground, continue their violence, defy the government, 
and proclaim their triumph. 

“ Fortunately for the Convention, the taste of Bonaparte 
for dramatic entertainments had led him that evening to 
the theatre Feydeau, which is close by the head of the 
street Vivienne. Informed of the threatened conflict, he 
left the theatre for the purpose of observing this more 
important scene. He witnessed the unfortunate check 
of the government force, and, by a natural movement of 
concern and curiosity, hastened to the gallery of the 
Convention to see what would be done to repair it. He 
found that assembly in the greatest agitation; the com- 
missaries, who had accompanied Menou, in order to shift 
the blame from their own shoulders, were accusing the 
absent general of treason. On their representation, 
Menou’s arrest was decreed ; and, of consequence, a suc- 
cessor was to be appointed. The danger was great; and 
the intelligence of every moment proved that it was in- 
creasing. Various members proposed different com- 
manders—some Barras, some Bor parte; the leading 
Thermidoriens the former, because of his activity in the 
defeat of Robespierre ; the commissaries of the army of 
Italy and the members of the committee who were in 
daily intercourse with him, the latter, because of his 
military talents, and energetic, but moderate character. 
Attending in the gallery, he heard these suggestions, 
deliberated whether he should accept a service, which, 
from Menou’s fate, was not inviting, might prove more 
distasteful than the war of Vendée or the mobs of Tou- 
lon, might bathe him deep in civil blood, and blight for 
ever his hopes of serving his country. But, reflecting, 
that if the insurgents succeeded in overturning the go- 
vernment, the proposed improvement in the constitution 
of the country would fail to be effected, and the royalist, 
or foreign party, would gain the ascendency, and sur- 
render France to the coalition, he resolved, if he could, 
to defend the Convention. 

“ Having come to this decision, Bonaparte repaired to 
the executive committee, told them he had been a witness 
of the affair in the street Vivienne, and that the deputies 
were more to blame than Menou was; assuring them it 
would be impossible for him, should he be appointed to 
command the troops, to execute their orders on this criti- 
cal occasion, with his hands tied by a commission of 
deputies. The members of the committee, struck by his 
confidence, were convinced by his representation ; but it 
was not in their power, without exciting a debate, for the 
issue of which there was not time, to procure a decree of 
the Convention innovating their long established custom 
so completely, as to send forth a general in chief unat- 
tended by a deputation of their own body. In this exi- 
gency, they devised an expedient, which, while it con- 
formed to their rule, obviated its inconvenience. They 
resolved to nominate their colleague Barras as general in 
chief of the army of the interior, and to appoint Bona- 

second in command; so that while Barras was to 
we the attendance of the deputies, Bonaparte was to 
take the direction of the troops.” 


The text is incomplete without the commen- 
tary. The following is part of Mr. Lee’s note 
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authorities, and discusses the truth of Scott’s nay. 
rative. 


“This account of the manner in which Napoleon 
came to be placed in command of the forces of the Con. 
vention on the 13th Vendémiaire, is derived from his own 
relation of that event (Montholon, t. iii. ch. 3), from the 
files of the Moniteur of that period (folio for the last six 
months of the year 1795), and from the procés-verbal of 
the Convention (t. Ixx. p. 232. et t. Ixxii. p. 16). The 
narrative of Sir Walter Scott, in reference to this subject, 
has evidently been constructed of very different materials, 
It is as follows (v. iii. p.74). ‘The general management 
of affairs, and the direction of the conventional forces’ 
(says this inventive historian) ‘was then committed to 
Barras; but the utmost anxiety prevailed among the 
members of the committee by whom government was 
administered, to find a general of nerve and decision 
enough to act under Barras in the actual command of 
the military force, in a season.so delicate, and times s0 
menacing. It was then that a few words from Barras, 
addressed to his colleagues Carnot and Tallien, decided 
the fate of Europe for well nigh twenty years. “ I have 


the man,” he said, “ whom you want; a little Corsican 
The ac. © 
quaintance of Barras and Bonaparte had been, as we | 


officer, who will not stand upon ceremony.” 


have alfeady said, formed at the siege of Toulon. On 
the recommendation of Barras, Bonaparte was sent for.’ 
It is needless to insist on the direct contradiction to 
which this, fabrication is exposed by the declaration of 


pone 


¢, 

res 
¥ 4 
2: 


Napoleon, that he had no acquaintance with Barras at | 


Toulon, and that he went, of his own accord, tothe com. 7 


mittee ; because there is one fact which ought to have 


derer, could not be believed by any person of common 
sense. It is, that Carnot and Tallien, with the know. 


which, for many weeks, Napoleon had been in official 
and constant communication. It is impossible, therefore, 
that to men thus situated, Barras could have ejaculated 
the sudden discovery here ascribed to him, respecting 
the birth, stature, or character of Napolcon, or that, had 
he done so, Carnot and Tallien would have committed 
the safety of themselves, their families, their friends, and 
government, when they were under ‘ the utmost anxiety,’ 
to an obscure officer, thus suddenly and queerly remem- 
bered. What renders the remark more incredible, is, 
that Napoleon, instead of being an obscure ‘ little Corsi- 


guished officer of his rank in the army.” 


tracts, there would have been no occasion for the 
remark already hazarded, or for much observation 
upon the appendix. As it is, however, it must be 


especially as some relate to small matiers. What 
is worse than diffuseness, many of them are com- 
posed in a bad spirit—a spirit of detraction, and 


violence seems reserved for doubts or details, as 
the fiercest tirades of the old annotators related to 
commas. In his zeal for Napoleon, the author 
sometimes tortures a joke of Scott’s into a wilful 


hero, to make little allowance for mistakes or 
misapprehensions. We state these things plainly, 
because they can easily be rectified in the future 
volumes: and these volumes we shall be glad to 
see—not because we think Mr. Lee will produce 





upon the subject, in which he refers to his own 


a complete life of Napoleon, or supersede the best 


ledge of Barras, were members of the committee, with | 


can officer,’ was personally known to a number of the —— 
leading members of the Convention, as the most distin. —~ 


said, that the majority of its notes are too long, § 


te 


satisfied Sir Walter that his story, whether formed by his 7 4 
own fancy, or furnished by some unmentionable slan. | 





Had all been written in the style of these ex- a 





with a disposition to cavil; whilst the greatest © 
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of the biographies now existing, but because we 
have little doubt that his keen and active research, 
and his ingenious spirit of partisanship, will throw 
some new light even on a subject appareatly so 


exhausted. 





From the. Londou Atheneum. 
AFRICAN EXPEDITION, 

The expedition from the Cape of Good Hope 
to explore Central Africa, began its operations in 
June. On the 7th the wagons started from Cape 
Town, under the charge of a corporal of the 72d 
regiment and on the 26th the heav stores were 
shipped for Algoa Bay, on board the brig Test. 
These are expected to reach Graaf Reynet by the 
15th ‘July. The following statement has_ been 
received from the Cape. “ Dr. Andrew Smith, 
conductor of the expedition; Capt. Edye, 98th 
regiment, second conductor; B. Keft conducts 
the leading department ; John Burrow, surveyor 
and astronomer; George Ford, draughtsman ; 
Charles Bell, draughtsman, and fit for any thing ; 
C. Hartwell, assistant in general capacity ; J. Min- 
teen, servant- to Dr. Smith; two missionai es 
sent out by the Missionary Society established 
at Berlin; three European soldiers, (one of the 
72d, and two of the 98th regiment;) five Hotten- 
tots, of the Cape Mounted Rifle Corps; about 
twenty-two Hottentots, to be engaged at Graaf 
Reynet. Four wagons have been purchased, 
with ninety-six oxen ; one with twenty-four oxen, 
belonging to Dr. Smith; and it is contemplated 
to buy one more, with twenty-fouroxen. Fourteen 
of the Hottentots will be required as leaders and 
drivers of the oxen. Thus, the party will con- 
sist of about forty persons. The expense, ex- 
clusive of very considerable government aid in 
fitting out, and exclusive of wages yet to be paid 
to Hottentot servants, may be estimated at 1,300/. 
On the morning of the 3d of July, this expedition 
for exploring Central Africa, under the command 
of Dr. Smith, proceeded ‘on its perilous under- 
taking. Dr. Smith took up his quarters at the 
Royal Observatory on the preceding night, and 
was joined the next morning at breakfast by Sir 
John and Lady Herschel, Baron Ludwig, Messrs. 
Edye, Bell, Burrow, and the gentlemen who ac- 
company the party as far as Lattakoo. After 
packing up the astronomical instruments, they 
started in excellent spirits, making allowance for 
those feelings the occasion excited, where solici- 
tude for the safe return of these enterprising men 
was mixed up with sincere friendship and esteem. 
Indeed the history of all former expeditions to 
the interior of Africa proves: how much hazard 
must be incurred, even where the greatest pru- 
dence and address are exercised. The present 
has been planned with much care, and, consider- 
ing the talents of Dr. Smith, there is a strong 
hope that it will be crowned with success.” 





A NEW FIRE-ESCAPE. 


The house was on fire: Zeno, circled in flame, 
In vain called for aid—sure no case e’er was sadder; 
He escaped—Tell me how ? Why, Antimachus came, 
And lent him the use of his nose for a ladder. 
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From Blackwood's Magazine. 
THE WATER DRINKER IN THE PYRENEES. 


* * * The party for the ascent of the Pic con- 
sisted of my. friend Captain C——, the two bro- 
thers of the Jadies, the Italian, and three stout 
game-keepers or huntsmen, whom our French 
friend sent as guides, with an apology for his own 
declining to attend us, “as he had given up all 
hope of rising in the world.” We laughed at the 
old gentleman’s pleasantry, and set forward just 
as the sun was setting over the valley of the 
Adour, so memorable by Wellington’s passage in 
the teeth of Soult’s army. The object is to gain 
the highest ridge of the peak by dawn, and see 
the effect of sunrise on the immense surrounding 
We rode by the little hamlet of St. 
Mary’s, and half a dozen others, with hard Basque 
names, until we reached Grip, or La Grippe, as 
one of our attendants called it, in compliment to 
the popular disease of the year. His wit amused 
himself and his companions, and the jest went 
round in the native tongue—a mixture of French 
and. Spanish—of which one could catch but a 
word here and there. We were soon in the rising 
country, which forms the base of the mountain. 
It was altogether pasturage ; sheep and sheep-folds 
were every where, and the noise of our approach 
roused a perpetual chorus of the huge shepherd- 
dogs which guard them from the wolves. Our 
road soon dwindled to a bridle-path, winding 
upwards along the course of the Adour, which 
was here a succession of falls. Even the bridle- 
path soon narrowed—we were forced to dismount, 
and, as all travellers had done before us, leave 
our horses at a little rude chalet or shed, where a 
fellow clothed in sheepskin was waiting to re- 
ceive them—this being the spot from which pe- 
destrianism begins. At this height we all seriously 
felt the cold; and the sharp short gusts of wind 
which swept through the ravines not only re- 
minded us that we had left the snug, sunny world 
below, but that the world into which we had 
climbed, was one where to keep our footing was 
a delicate matter. A few hundred yards upwards 
we had a proof of this delicacy. About half way 
up the side of the mountain is one of those tarns 
or lakes which are so frequent in the Highlands 
of Scotland ; a ledge of rock leads over the edge 
of this lake, and so fearfully over the edge, that 
a false step would inevitably plunge the climber 
into its waters,—an affair of death, for if the 
plump from such a height did not drown him at 
once, the icy chill of the lake would paralyse all 
exertion. At this ledge we arrived in Indian file, 
tired enough, with some occasional murmurs at 
the unexpeeted steepness of the ascent, and, to 
confess the unheroic truth, on my part, a very 
strong sense of the superior wisdom of being 
quietly in my bed. It was midnight, the moon 
was already touching the horizon.. She loomed 
broad as a city on fire, in the mist of the valley ; 
but we had no time to think of the picturesque. 
We must on. I had hitherto led the way; but 
here the Italian, probably thinking that he had a 
professional right to do the honours of the pic- 
turesque, hurried up to me, and finding that I was 
still inclined to lead, sprang along a projection of 
the hill, and then slipping down on the narrow 
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ledge, made good his advance. One of the game- 
keepers, not wishing to be outdone, followed his 
example. confusion followed. At this 
erisis, down plunged the moon, and a sharp and 
powerful blast coming down the hill side at the 
same time, every one was forced to cling to the 
face of the rock. All was perfectly dark at the 
instant. The setting of the moon, and the storm 
above, turned the atmosphere into utter blackness. 
Suddenly there came a rushing of stones over the 
ledge, and a wild cry, followed by the fall of the 
stones into the lake. I, of course, concluded that 
either the Italian or the huntsman, or both, had 
paid the forfeit of their haste, and that all was 
over with them. As giving assistance to either 
was out of the question, and as our own fate 
might be the next, if we proceeded, I called a 
halt, and proposed that we should light torches, 
and having ascertained the state of our comrades, 
move on or return, as might be advisable. My 
proposal was approved of—a phosphorus box and 
a few bundles of thorns speedily made a blaze ; 
and fagot in hand we proceeded in our search. It 
was fortunate for the Italian hero that we had 
adopted this measure. He had ventured about 
half way along the ledge, till just as he came to 
a corner scarcely a foot broad, a glimpse of the 
lake in the fearful depth below, given by the last 
light of the moon, turned his head. He was un- 
able to stir another step, and the sudden darkness 
threw him into despair ; all our party were hidden 
from him, and he acknowledged that his first im- 
pulse was to fling himself downward at once, and 
thus escape the hideous suspense of his position. 
For a while he had even lost all sense of hearing, 
and our voices, and they were loud enough on the 
occasion, were entirely lost upon him. The blast 
luckily screwed him to the rock, and he clung by 
instinct. Our fagots, however, gave him new life, 
though in the dizziness of his first emotion, he 
thought that the sun was rising under his feet, or 
that he was a witness to the last conflagration. 
In short, for half an hour after we had extricated 
him from his awkward position, the man was all 
but a lunatic; he raved, danced, screamed, tore 
his hair, and embraced every body. Our next en- 
quiry was for the hunter. This we commenced 
with a general feeling of hopelessness, for the cry 
and the fall of stones were fearfully indicative of 
the unfortunate fellow’s fate. Still the search 
must be made. More brambles were kindled, 
more shouts given, and one of the gamekeepers 
fired a fowling-piece which he had brought with 
him to have a shot at the wolves or eagles, as the 
case might be. Not a sign nor a sound was re- 
turned, and we gave him over for lost. In this 
state of affairs, to proceed on an excursion of mere 
curiosity would be heartless, and the proposal to 
make the best of our way homewards with our 
bad news was unanimously seconded. Accord- 
ingly we put ourselves in march, and had return- 
ed down a portion of the precipice, when we 
heard a new fall of stones, and a feeble cry from 
above. To come to the event at once, the hunter 
was seen, lying at his length on a shelf of rock. 
twenty or thirty feet above our heads, and unable 
either to ascend or descend. We roused a shep- 
herd from one of the chalets, and by the help of 
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some straw ropes made for the occasion, weighed 
the fellow out of his berth. He was half dead 
with fright. In his ambition to overpass us on 
the ledge, he had trodden on a loose stone; he 
found himself tottering, and by one of those des- 
perate efforts which defy calculation, had actually 
sprung up against the perpendicular face of the 
rock, at least to twice his own height; there he 
clung by holding on to some weeds ; the weeds at 
length gave way, bringing down with them the 
heap of rubbish, which had sounded to us as his 
knell in the bottom of the lake. By what means 
he now contrived to ascend, he had no recollec- 
tion whatever, but he had finally ensconced him- 
self on the projection where we discovered him, 
and where, “to the best of his belief, he had 
fallen asleep.” 

A small dram, to keep out the cold, which 
was now as keen as I had felt it in Newfound- 
land, was served round; we faced about again, 
and moved upward. Giving a lecture on disci- 
pline, and dividing our party into pairs, who were 
to assist each other, I took upon me the command, 
and triumphantly led the way over the formida- 
ble ledge. The wind was still our great obstacle ; 
it came with the suddenness of a Mediterranean 
gale, and my only wonder now is, that some of 
us were not whisked away far over the valley, 
like gossamer. We now came into the region of 
snow, and found it lying thick in all the spots 
sheltered from the wind. Snow, in the middle 
of August, under the sky of the fiery south! I 
felt frozen to the midriff; and nothing but fre- 
quent halts, and that established resource of the 
mountain adventurer, the brandy flask, could have 
kept up our strength to reach the summit. We 
had lost so much time in the search at the ledge, 
and had found the ascent so much steeper than 
we expected, that we were now near losing the 
main object of our expedition—the view of the 
sunrise from the pinnacle. The darkness, which 
had been intense, was evidently beginning to give 
way—dim streaks of light were glancing through 
the clouds, still hanging heavy on the east, and 
the rugged top of the Pic was slowly shaping 
itself above us. But the sight was not to be lost 
for want of energy. With one accord we made 
a sudden rush up the precipice, through a small 
cleft running along its side ; the bareness of the 
rock itself was more favourable to the footing 
than the shivery and sliding soil lower down, and 
finally, by mutual help, holding on of hands, and 
dragging up with our mountain staffs, we one 
and all stood upon the top. It was not the spire 
that we had seen from the valley, but a narrow, 
rugged edge of rock, splintered by many a thun- 
der-storm. The view was Lestaninenile grand, 
but unluckily, like the view from Mont Blanc, 
and all other great elevations, it was too vast for 
detail, and too high for exactness. 

All below us for a while was cloud, with the 
Pyrenees shooting upwards through it, like ranges 
of islands in some intermediate ocean. The 
small villages of the Basque country were little 
dots at our feet. The whole vast and diversified 
region round the base of the Pic was reduced to 
a plain, with a few lines of silver, the small 








mountain rivers, glistening through its extent. 
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As the dawn advanced, and the vapours thinned | cession of tumblers, or dips in the water; and the 
away, the position of Thoulouse was pointed out, | true wonder is, that any inhabitant of Bareges 
and, to save the credit of my perspicuity, I ima- | should die. : = 
gined that I saw it, in a confused mass which lay | They offer a release from all the ills that flesh 
huddled on the extreme verge of the horizon. But | is heir to, and unless a man is perversely fond of 
the sun rose at last, and all the grandeurs -and | his heirship, the waters of Bareges would relieve 
glories of a southern sunrise were fairly before | him of every thing but poverty, an evil which 
us. In one point we had misealculated. His | unequivocally haunts the people of the town, 
rise, instead of clearing, confused the outlines of | though even that evil they attempt very strenu- 
all the distant objects. I lost sight of my vision | ously to cure by the help of their waters, the ex- 
of Thoulouse in a moment. It was buried in a| perimient being made upon every stranger whom 
mass of gold. The Adour, and its brother and | they can fleece. 1 must, however, acknowledge 
sister streams, were like spiders’ webs, of all co-| that I found benefit from those waters, abhor- 
lours. But the true pomp of the morning was | rent to the sight and smell as they are. They 
expanded on the Pyrenee range, and, first and | are sulphureous, and the fetor is enough to stran- 
stateliest of the whole, the Mont Perdu, which, | gle a virgin nostril. But use does much, the 
with its sides glittermg in all the hues of rock | odiousness of the taste. which exactly resembles 
and verdure, and with its summit lighting under | a eompound of bilge water and the rinsings of a 
the first rays of the sun, looked like a citadel of | foul musket, becomes, if not palatable, at least 
silver among the clouds. But though no descrip- | endurable, and the sense of returning health, of 
tion can equal the reality of such scenes, it must /all senses the most charming, enables us to go 
be confessed, that until balloons shall be made | through the daily martyrdom with nothing worse 
manageable, or man furnished with wings, the | than a few-contortions of the “ human face di- 
pleasantest part of those excursions is in the an-| vine.” 

ticipation. By the time we reach the height, the| From Bareges, a fine region for the tourist 
spirit of curiosity is, in general, entirely walked, | opens along the mountains. My last visit was to 
climbed, and frozen out of the adventurer. We|Gavarini, the most beautiful cascade, or succes- 
were all tired to death, and as we sat on the brow | sion of cascades, in the Pyrenees, or perhaps in 
of one of the most magnificent precipices of Eu-| the world. Its shape is totally unlike that of the 
rope, were thinking much less of its sublimities | precipitous mountain falls which flourish in the 
than of the comforts of our hotel, and the possi-| pictures of Salvator. .It has neither the eleva- 
bility of enjoying a sound sleep, 4 (abri of all |tion, nor the forest, nor the romantic pilings of 
the storms, freezings, and ledges half an inch | the rocks; still it is indescribably grand and im- 
wide. We now began our descent, for the sun, | pressive, without losing its beauty. The image 
after painting the skies with all possible prodi- | that most strikes me in the hundred resemblances 
gality of gem and lustre, had begun to gather the | which every traveller finds for it, is that of a 
mists of the lower grounds into huge masses of| marble amphitheatre of the most colossal size, 
vapour, which slowly ascended, bulging against | with a vast body of water poured from its high- 
the sides of the hills. Our old antagonist, wa po range down into the arena, the water of 
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wind, too, gave now and then an.ominous roar,/course variously broken in all the successive 
sounding among the mountain clefts like thunder. | ranges, here rushing in a powerful torrent, there 
A storm at our present exposed position would | shooting down in a thin silvery sheet, a lit- 
probably have hurried us “ loose upon the vext|tle farther on winding and circling round the 
winds,” and blown us half way “ round the pen-/ glistening steps, farther on still, resuming its 
dant. globe.” We hastened down with suitable | force and pouring down in a magnificent volume 
expedition. The descent was sharp; yet was|of crystal. It has been conjectured by the theo- 
made without accident, and after about twenty |rists, of whom whole hosts are found hunting 
hours of continued walking, from the time of | after specimens of geology, during the summer, 
our beginning the ascent, | was rejoiced to find | that it may have been the crater of some mighty 
myself treading on level ground again, and with- yoleano. To this the objection is, that no volea- 
in the door of the hotel of Bareges. | nic traces are to be found in the neighbourhood. 

At Bareges I remained a month. A wound} But the theorist answers, that all this happened 
which I had received in a cutting out affair in the | some millions of years ago, when the earth was 
Persian Gulf, and for which I had no satisfaction |a comet, and the sun wasarushlight. As with 
but shooting the black visaged pirate who gave | a theorist, especially if he have printed his theory, 
it, made me desirous of trying the virtue of the | argument is useless, I never attempt to shake the 
baths. They are celebrated for healing old} belief, and satisfy myself with the hope ‘that pos- 
wounds. After the baths of England, or, indeed, | terity will be wiser than their fathers. At the 
of any other civilised country, the baths of the | various towns on the route, [ met Spanish re 
Pyrenean aborigines have not much to boast of; | fugees, escaping from the feuds of their fine but 
narrow, dim, dismal coffins, where wretches are | unhappy country, to starve in France ; they were 
boiled down into a jelly, The very sight of them the factiosos. Times are now changed, and the 
requires no common fortitude, and I never lay | apostolicos are rambling and hungering through 
down in one of those catacombs without feeling | their old quarters. In all my conversations with 
it necessary to draw strongly on my  pomy A | these unhappy people, some of whom were ele- 


But, to hear the inhabitants speak of them, the | gant and graceful, and all interesting, if it were 
age of Romish miracles is totally eclipsed. Every | only from their fortitude, I never could discover 
disease under the moon is curable by a mere suc- | any satisfactory reason for the feuds which drove 
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them into banishment. The ery was freedom,| Now in the case of the descending water, the 
constitution, and so forth. But no Spaniard, whom | eyes, being directed to a particular part in a hori- 
| ever happened to encounter, denied that the state | zontal section of it, cannot be prevented moving 
of society under the old government was as happy | downwards through a small space: every new 
as he could fairly desire; that-plenty, quiet, and | form in the moving scene invites the eyes to ob- 
amusement, were in the reach of every man ; that |serve, and for that reason to follow it; but the 


if the monks were neither soldiers, nor statesmen, | voluntary. powers are engaged to raise the axes of 
they were charitable, and kept their grounds in | the eyes again tothe section: This depression of 


better order than any of the grandees; in fact, |/the axes below the intentional point of sight 
that life, on the whole, placed its enjeyments | seémis to be repeated three or four times per se- 
more within the power of the Spaniard than. of | cond, whilst lookmg at the water-fall. Then, 
the Frenchman, or any other inhabitant of Euy| when the.eyes are suddenly turned upon the rock, 
rope ; that they knew little about what they were 





as they had been. ‘After a ramble till-October, I| these movements after the exciting cause ¢geases 
tarned my bridle to Thowlouse, and bade fare-|toact; and.thus the axés.of the eyes, by moving 
well, with more regret than | hi id expected, to | downwards, wilt.occasion a motion of the image 
the noble region-of the’ Pyrenees. lof the rock over the-retina in-a direction from 
above downwards, and*-consequently the object 
giving that image will appear to move the ¢on- 
Frow the London and Fdinburgh Philosophical Magazin« trary way, that is, aapwards, agreeably to observa- 

An Account of a peculiar Optical- Phenémenon | tion. 
seen after having looked at a movine body, &c. ~ The deception, so far ‘as I coule d judge, seemed 

: By R. Appams, Lecturer. on C hemistry and | to, continue for’a time equal to the interval of a 
Natural Philosophy. ‘> [pe tiodie motion of thé eye downwards when look- 


During a recent. tour through the Highlands of | 
Seotland, I visited the celebrated+ alls of Foyers | OT one fourth of a second. 
on the border of Loch Ness, and there noticed tha] The same kind of phenomenon may be pro- 
following plienomenon. duced by’ moving the eye before fixed bodies, 
“* Having steadfastly leoked for a Tew seconds at and also when the motions ate executed hor:zou- 
a partic ular part of the cas¢ade, admiring > the con- | tally. 
fluence and ‘décussation of the re nts forming I have since been enabled to oliserve the ap- 
the liquid drapery of waters, and tieyg suddenly | pearance, with.certain pec uliar variations, whilst 
directed my eyes to the left, to observe the verti-| traveling parallel ‘to one side of a narrow valley 


cal face of the sombre age-worn rocks immedi-| or lake, and looking across te the other. “It-takes 
itely contiguous to the water-fall; I saw the rocky pr ace when moving in Ships in sight of proximate 
surfac é as if in motion upws afds, and wrth ar ap and. 


parent velocity equal to that of the deséending| Ft-is alsé producible by mechanical means, 
water, which the moment before’ had prepared }stich as by a rapid gnroliing of pieces of calico 
my eyes.to behold this singular deception. having some pattern or markings on them; and 
The cascade is through a depth of about 70| likewise by moving the head up and down, or 
feet, and my positian, as I stood when I made the laterally: but to particularise all the circumstances 
obsertation, was nearly on a level with the centre ] would-make this communication inconveniently 
of the fall, being the -lowest of. the two situations | long. 
where. visiters abtain a-view of this coptous and 
never-failing infusion of peat* gushifg over the —— 
giant step and whitening as it flows. My atten- 


tion was engaged on that’ part of the fall which From the Court Journal 


corresponded with a horizontal plane passing PEN-AND-LNK. DRAWING. 
through my eye and the water. The,sun was - me 
masked by a cloud at the time. Of the-novel and felicitous effect now ascer- 


[ am not aware of any existing explanation of]tained to he producible in this. style of art, we 
this class of optical phe nomena, and. I may be |took .o¢casion to speak, some weeks since, in 
premature in venturing the. following. noticing the successful efforts of Mr. Minasi, an 

I conceive the effect to be’owing to an involun- | It#lian--artist long established in this country. 
tary and.unconscious muscular movement of the | The same hand bas since achieved a portrait (co- 
eyeball, and thus occasioning a displacement of | pied from a private plate) of-the Duke of Devon 
the mages on the retina. shire, which, for truth and hatmony“of expression, 

Supposing the tyes to be intently gazing at any | firmness of handling, and nicety of ‘finish, is én- 
point in a transverse plane passing through aftitled to no small share of praise. Mr. Minasi, 
vertically moving body, they will naturally and | we understand,.now devotes himself especially 
even irresistibly tend to follow the motion of that |to this peculiar mode of art, ih which he executes 
body ; nor-can the muscular apparatus of the eye | portraits either from the life or otherwise. Those 
maiftain a stable equilibrium when the sight is| who have only seen the pen-and-ink style in its 
fatigued and ‘bewildered with a rapid change of |“undress”—in “the loose and sketchy character 
moving forms before thé éye. ' it has usually exhibited—will be surprised to find, 
apne in these specimens, with how much neatness, 

* The colour is brown from flowing over peat moors. ! deli¢acy, and brilliancy it can be invested. 














the muscles, having been brought. into a kind of 
fighting for, and that they wished all things were | periodic contraction, will perform at least one of 


















ing at the water, and, as. before stated, one third. 
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From the London Literary Gazet‘e. 
The Drawing-Room Scrap-Book for 1835, with 
Poetical Niustrations. By L. E. L. London, 
1835. Fisher and Co. 


This volume for the present year seems to us 
to contain a more than usual variety of subject ; 
and, consequently, to have afforded greater oppor 
tunities for the diversified illustrations of the ge 
nius which has brightened its pages from the first 
till now. L. E.'L. has not of late appeared so fre- 
quently as heretofore in the field of poesy : and it is 
delightful to find her again pouring forth all the 
beauties of her inspiration. Where do we meet 


with song so driginal, so animating, so attuned to | 


exery. genuine’feeling ofthe heart. There is a 
perpetual freshness m the stream; and whether 
it leap’ with sparkltng exultation, as if to show 
how’ life’s difficulties may be overbounded ; or 
bathe the banks, as if it wished to watef- ther 
fleeting flowers with tears + or flow with placid 
breath towards the éalm haven-of rest,—still it 
must he a high gratification to the loyers of whit 
is imaginative, pure,-and Uelicious in. verse, to 
learn that it is as inéxhaustible as it is various 
and delizhtful. 

Passing over a fine poetical introduction, in 
which Paris is vividly imaged, we shall quote 
two of the compositions as affording the best 
proof of the justice of our eulogy, and of the 
rich talent and touching pathos of the fair writer. 


THE ORPHAN BALLAD SINGERS. 


Oh, weary, weary are our feet, 

And weary, weary is our way; 
Through many a long and crowded street 
We've wandered mournfully to-day. 

My little sister she is pale ; 
Slie is too tender and.too young 
To bear the antumn’s sullen gale, 
And all day long the child has sung. 


She.was our mother’s favourite child, 
Who loved her for her eyes of blue ; 

And she is delicate and mild— 
She -cannot do what I can do. 

She never met her father’s eyes, 
Although they were so like her own ; 

In some far distant sea he ties, 

. A father to his child unknown, 


The first time that she lisp’d his name, 
A Tittle playful thing was she ; 
Tlow proud we were,—yet that night came 
The tale low he had sunk at sez. 
My mother never raised her head— 
How strange, how white, how cold she grew! 
It was a broken heart, they said— 
I-wish our hearts were brokén too, 


We have no home— we have no friends ; 
They said our home no more was ours— 
Our cottage where the ash-treé bends, 
The garden we had filled with flowers; 
The sounding shells our father brought, 
That we might hear the sea at home ; 
Our bees, that in the summer wrought 
The winter's golden honeycomb. 


We wandered forth mid wind and rain, 
No shelter from the open sky ; 

only wish to see again 

My mother’s grave, and rest, and die. 


= 
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Alas, it is a weary thing 
To sing our ballads o’er and o’er— 
The songs we used at home to sing— 


™ 


Alas, we have a home no more ! 


CALDRON SNOUT.—WESTMORLAND. 


| A place of rugged rocks, adown whose sides 
| Ihe mountaim torrent rushes; on whose crags 
| The raven builds her nest, and tells her young 
Of former funeral feaste."’ 
. J J ol * 


Long years have past since last I stood 
Alone amid this mountain-scene ; 
Unlike the future which I dreamed, 
How like my future it has been! 
A cold gray sky o’erhung with clouds, 
With showers in every passing shade ; 
How tike the moral atmosphere 
Whose gloom my horoscope has miad 


I thought if yet my weary feet 
Could rove my native hills again, 
A. world of feeling would révirve— 
Sweet feélings-wasted, worn in vain. 
My early hopes, my early joys, 
I dreamed those valleys would restore ; 
I asked for childhood to return— 
For childhood, which returns no mofe. 


Surely the scene itself is changed ! 
There did not always rest, as now, 
That shadow in the valley's depth, 
That gloom upon the mountain-brow. 
Wild flowers within the chasms dwelt, 
Like treasures in some fairy hold, 
And morning o'er the moatyitains shed 
Her kindling world of vapoury gold. 


Another season of the year 
Is now updn the earth and me; 
Another spring-will light these hills— 
No other spring mine own may be ; 
I must retune my unstrung heart, 
I must awake the sleeping tomb, 
I must recall the loyed and lost, 
Ere spring again for me could bloom 





In many‘a far and foreign clime; 
Absence is not forgetfulness, 
And distance cannot vanquish time 
| One face was ever in my sight, 
One voiee was ever on my ear; 
From all éarth’s loveliness I turned 
To wish—Ah, that the dead were here! 


| 
I ‘ve wandered, but it was in vain, 
| 


Oh! weary wandering to no home ! 

| Oh! weaty wandering alone! 

I turnéd to childhood’s once glad scenes, 
And found life’s last illusion flown. 

Ah ! those who left their childhood’s scenes 
For after-years of toil and pain, 

Who but bring back the breaking heart, 
Sheuld néver seek those scenes again, 





There are many pieces on Indian scenery, of 
‘great power; and se veral poems and plates from 
Pilerim’s’ Progress, by ©. Barton, and some 
charming music by Mr. Russell (the admirable 
| bass singer), add much to the popular interest of 
the volume. The engravings are numerous. 
This Drawing-Room book is well calculated to 
adorn every sort of room, and. to afford much 
pleasure to every class of the circles they con 


| tain. 
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From Loudon's Magazine. 
NATURAL HISTORY. 


Reason versus Instinct —I have never felt convinced, 
nor satisfied, with the limitation to which the actions of 
animals are confined by the term instinct, as applied to 
them. True, a chicken, for example, if hatched by 
steam, and brought up by an “ artificial mother,” as 
Mowbray styles the flannel succedaneum for a hen, 
would perform its offices of incubation perfectly, and in 
due season, although it should never have received in- 
structions from its mother, or by communication with 
any of its congeners: this is instinct. But when circum. 
stances occur which could never have been contemplated 
as likely to befal it, by what name shall we designate the 
cause or motive which actuates its movements? A 
neighbour of ours, on whose word, I believe, I may 
safely rely, related the following anecdote to me the 
other day. His amateur farmyard, I should premise, is 
beautifully arranged, and always reminds me of that be- 
longing to Joshua Geddes, the glorious quaker in Red- 
gauntlet. My neighbour’s pigsties are railed off on two 
sides of the yard, where food in abundance awaits the 
happy far niente inmates; but, as it was discovered that 
the fowls partook too largely of that which was intended 
only for pigs, their wings were clipped, in order to pre- 
vent them.from flying over; and the operation produced 
the desired result. One of the fowls, however, discovered 
a method by which to baffle the contrivers of its disap- 
pointment. Several pigs were loose in the yard, whose 
movements were watched by the bird, and, as one of 
them wandered near the intervening rail, it flew upon 
the back of the animal, and thence easily gained the tops, 
over which it fluttered into the enclosure, and thus ob- 
tained the desired but interdicted banquet. Was ‘this 
the result of forethought, combining of circumstances, 
or, in short, reason? Could it be instinct? 

An instance of the Robin's building its nest in a festoon 
of a bed, and rearing.a brood of young there—I have a 
friend who resides a few miles from town, and during 
the late fine dry weather the windows of some of the 
upper rooms in his house were seldom closed. A robin 
took advantage of this circumstance to pry into one of 
the apartments, one which was seldom used, and, finding 
no opposition here, she began to build her nest in a 
festoon of the bed. It happened that, during the time of 
setting, the gentleman's son came from school on a visit, 
and the bed was wanted; but this did not in the slightest 
degree disconcert the robin ; she seemed not in the least 
afraid, kept possession of her nest, and successfully 
reared her brood. The family, of course, felt interested 
in the bird’s fate, and therefore as little disturbance as 
possible was given; but one would have imagined that 
the mere fact of a person bringing a candle into the 
room, dressing and undressing, would have been suffi- 
cient to have effectually driven the creature away. 

The fascination of birds by reptiles has often been 
heard of. A curious instance of it was witnessed by a 
friend of mine, an officer in the Madras army, (Lieut. 
Col. Ross, then captain in the 10th Native Infantry,) 
where the operator was not a snake, as is usual in such 
cases, but a crocodile, or, as we improperly call it in 
India, an alligator. My friend, while taking a stroll 
round the works at Vellore, had his attention attracted 
by the strange restlessness and apparent distress of a 
kingfisher bird (Aleédo smyrnénsis), perched upon one 
of the pinnacled battlements of the fausse-braye: on 
his cautiously approaching near enough to ascertain 
the cause, he observed in the ditch immediately under- 
neath, a crocodile lying perfectly quiet in the water, and 
intently watching the bird with open jaws: in the mean 
time the victim’s agitation continued to increase ; it flut- 
tered down to a projecting point of the works, then 
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last it actually dropped into the gaping mouth waiting 
ready to receive it. Although 1 had this account at 
second hand only, I have not the slightest doubt of its 
truth. 

Toads have the power of compressing themselves so as 
to pass through a small aperture—Staying some time 
since with an acquaintance, his servant one day brought 
in, from an out-house in the garden, an old tin canister 
which had been used for containing gunpowder, in 
which was composedly seated a very large toad of di- 
mensions thrice the size of the aperture through which 
he must have entered. From his appearance, we con- 
cluded that he had located himself there in his younger 
days, and was now too large to extricate himself. The 
canister was placed carefully by, as an interesting exhi- 
bition to future visiters; but, on an inspection of the 
canister in the following morning, the prisoner had 
made his escape ; and, as the mouth of the canister was 
in the same state as before, we could only account for 
the toads absence on the supposition of the animal's 
being able to squeeze itself through. Has this fact been 
noticed before? It may, perhaps, help to explain some 
of the well-known instances of the occurrence of toads in 
apparently close prisons, either of trees or rocks. 

“A toad in a hole,” is a proverbial expression, of 
which literal instances are not, I believe, rare in upland 
pastures. One was once, in 1832, and, I helieve, in 
July, shown to me, the circumstances of which were 
these :—There was a circular aperture in the turf, 
scarcely one inch in diameter, below which the head and 
eyes of a toad were observable: its body was too much 
in the dark to be readily seen. This, it now occurs to 
me, was a very pleasant cool grot for a place of residence 
at this season. How long had the creature been there ? 
and upon what did it subsist? As the earth and turf 
would yield to pressure, the toad could scarcely. have, in 
this instance, squeezed itself in and out occasionally. 
Enough, possibly, of insects to sustain it might attempt 
to pass over the aperture and fall in. Earwigs, I have 
been told, are eaten by the toad. From what I learned 
from the companion who showed this instance to me, it 
seems to be the practice of the boys to irritate the toad, 
which they find thus circumstanced, by applying to it 
the end of a stiff straight straw, and provoking the toad 
to grasp it in its mouth, when they lift it up, although 
not, so far as I understood, out of its hole. 
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The Commercial Gazette of St. Petersburgh, of May 
28, has the following :—It has been remarked that, dur- 
ing the last twenty years, the water in this port has be- 
come considerably lowered, and affords a new proof of 
the correctness of the observations made by the ancient 
inhabitants of the shores of the Baltic, that the bottom of 
this sea is continually rising ; that the level and body of 
the water is quaianlly diminishing, and that the land is 
increasing on every side. According to the researches 
of the ancient naturalists, phenomena of this nature most 
frequently occur in the countries near the north pole. 
We can quote, as an example, the lakes of Denmark, 
which have sunk so low, that some of them are almost 
entirely without water. Sweden and Norway, 2500 
years ago, formed one island. The town of Pittea, in 
forty-five years became distant from the sea two miles, 
and the water receded from Loulea one mile in twenty- 
eight years. The ancient port of Lodisa is now four 
miles from the sea, and that of Westerwich two miles. 
At the time of the foundation of Torneo, large vessels 
could come close up to it—now it is in the middle of the 
peninsula. The islands of Errgsoe and Caroe, Apsoe and 
Testeroe, have been for many years joined to each other ; 
and Louisoe, Psalmodi, Magdelone, and many more, have 














rapidly again and again farther and farther down, till at 





become part of the main land.— New Monthly Magazine. 
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From Johnstone's Edinburgh Magazine. 


THE EXPERIENCES OF RICHARD TAYLOR, 
ESQ., OR, LIFE IN LONDON.” 


CHAP. IlIl.—MARY ANNE'S HAIR. 


Mary Anne was in her thirteenth year when we lost, 
by rapid, but gentle decay, her friend and instructress, 
Sister Agathé. Had I never heard of the immortality of 
the soul of man, I would have received intimation of it 
from the life and death of that poor nun. She could not 
be said to die: her soul exhaled from a frame that had 
already nearly thrown off every earthy and grosser par- 
ticle. For the last ten days of her life, while her spirit 
enkindled, and burned brighter and brighter to its close, 
her only sustenance was a few drops of wine and water, 
administered by her young, weeping nurse. The devo- 
tees who crowded to her couch in the last days of her 
life, would fain haye cried, “A miracle!” but the time 
was not favourable. 

It was painful to me to lay the attenuated, the almost 
etherealised body, among the huddled festering heaps of a 
common London grave-yard, swelling with the mounds of 
past generations; but there were pious rites, decent regrets, 
solemn ceremonial, and what is of far more price, tears 
which purified the living, while they fell in oblation 
to the dead. My friend, Mrs. Plunkett, the orange-wo- 
man, had it of kind and country to get up a few reveren- 
tial tears in honour of the dead, even when the claim was 
merely one of neighbourhood or slight acquaintance ; and 
she sincerely wept “the blessed saint,” though the next 
hour saw her, necessarily perhaps, wrangling with her 
customers, or calling her wares. The grief of my god- 


daughter was a more profound feeling. ‘To a creature of | 
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of Udolpho, and the Romance of the Black Forest, than 
myself. There had been detections, storms, threatenings, 
and tears in abundance. Coming generations owe to Sir 
Walter Scott and some of the late novelists, the open 
sanction of indulgence in the contraband reading which, 
being made criminal in their grandmothers, was attended 
by some of the consequences of crime. The industrious 
habits of Mrs. Moir were opposed to all reading ; her ig- 
norance or moral prejudices to all novel reading, without 
any exception, save for an abridged Pamela. I knew not 
which way rightly to decide ; and as free trade was pro- 
hibited, went on winking hard at the smuggling system. 

The manauvres of the girl to conceal the furtive vol- 
ume were to me wickedly amusing. She sat in a window- 
seat a la Turque, her work in her lap, the subject of study 
conveniently placed under her legs, ready to be perused, 
but on the instant concealed, if the mother’s step was 
heard approaching from the kitchen. As she was a very 
nimble sempstress the small quantity of work done did 
not lead to detection. This, with mornings, bits of the 
night, when a supply of candles could be got, and hours, 
when mamma was at market, supplied a good deal of 
leisure to a giri devouring tales of sentiment and wonder 
with the green appetite of fifteen. I repeatedly endea- 
voured, as a measure of safety, to obtain a relaxation of 
the maternal rule on this point; but Mrs. Moir appeared 
to become more determined from opposition. Wherever 
she had obtained her principles of criticism, to me they 
appeared singular enough. One day I saw poor Mary 
Anne detected in the very act of stealthily reading Werter, 
the fascinations of which had thrown her off her guard. 
The dangerous volume was taken from her with very un- 





necessary violence, as she had never dreamed of opposi- 
tion, or of fighting to retain the harbinger of Goethe's 


her age, when gifted with her depth of heart, the death- | genius; and I found that Mrs. Moir’s fears were not of 
bed of one beloved is a powerful preacher. Among the | love but suicide. 


first intelligible sentences that she spoke to me was, 
“Oh! how could [ so weep for my mother’s chidings, 


“A disobedient little minx, idling her precious time 
99 


with a book that teaches people to kill themselves! 


and my own little crosses, when for her I can now do no | Save for my god-daughter’s tears, I could certainly have 


As Agathé’s executor, I thought it proper to put aside, 
for a time, those books of Madam Guyon and other en- 
thusiasts and mystics which she daily read with so mach 
unction, and bequeathed to Mary Anne, as the most pre- 
cious legacy. Property she had none. Her burial charges | 
were bestowed by Christian charity, in which it is but 
justice to Mrs. Moir to say, that, with all her perverse- 
ness, she was not at this time backward ; and yet, strange 
woman! she had grudged her daughter's love to the liv- 

| 


more than weep !” 
| 


ing nun, and now her tears to the departed angel. 

After the death of Agathé, her pupil became for a sea- 
son morbidly fond of solitude. The bustle of the family 
below stairs, the sharp tones of their voices, the creaking 
of doors and shoes, were painful and irritating to her 
nerves; and her only happiness was to spend whole days, 
shut up in the little apartment, where she found so much | 
food for memory, and leisure for musing, and where 
alone she said she was happy. 

I quite agreed with Mrs. Moir that too much of this 
“ moping” would never do. I took Agathé’s place as in- 
structer,—that is to say, for fifteen minutes a day or so, 
we studied geography together, read a little Italian, in 
which I was able to be ber schoolmaster, and kept alive 
our French, in which Mary Anne far excelled me. I also 
supplied her with a few suitable books; but I soon dis- 
covered, with some alarm, and also I fear amusement, 
that by the good offices of Mrs. Plunkett and her children, 
Mary Anne contrived, by aid of her father’s secret half- 
crowns, to supply herself clandestinely with a great many, 
and was, at the age of fifteen, far deeper in the Mysteries 


* Continued from December, 1834, page 609. These 
delightful sketches are by Mrs. Johnstone, author of Clan 
Albin, the Nights of the Round Table, &c.—Ed. Mus. 





laughed ; the farther history of the denounced volume 
had a different effect on me from that which it produced 
on the mother. Mary Anne denied that it had been pro- 
cured in the usual way by the Irishwoman, in a manner 
that convinced me of her truth. Her mother insulted her 
by broad and rude disbelief of her statement, and my god- 
daughter became indignant and sullen, till violent threats 
against her Irish agent,—nothing less, indeed, than utter 
ruin in soul, body, and estate,—would have drawn the 
whole truth from the weeping girl, when another actor 
came on the scene. 

This was a lodger Mrs. Moir had obtained some months 
before, who was passing the open parlour door, and, hear- 
ing the dispute, stepped in. 

“If there be harm done, I am the guilty person, ma- 
dam. It was I that lent Miss Mary Anne this book,— 
not my poor countrywoman at the head of the lane.” 
Mary Anne, covered with blushes, drowned in tears, and, 
in an agony of youthful shame, hid her face with her 
hands. 

“Certainly, Mr. Lyndsay Boyle, that makes a great 
difference. My girl getting a book in loan from a gen- 


}tleman in our own family, and throwing away her 


pocket-money, wasting her time, and conniving with a 
low Irishwoman—I beg pardon, sir; improper to smug- 
gle books into my house at any rate—makes all the odds 
in the world.” 

“ Certainly, madam,” said the young fellow, with a 
look even more sarcastic than his disdainful tone. “ May 
I then be permitted to offer to Miss Mary Anne such 
volumes as my scanty collection affords that can give her 
any pleasure ?” 

“ She will be greatly obliged,” said the sensible mother. 
“ Indeed I don’t want—I won’t take any more,” said the 
girl, stealing a hasty look at myself, which procured me 
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the honour of a more searching than ceremonious scru- 
tiny, from her new friend. With an attempt at compla- 
cence, he said, “ 1 am glad-to understand that you, sir, 
have more liberal ideas of books.” 

“ This is more a question of the propriety of certain 
loans than of studies,” was my somewhat pragmatical 
reply; for I was indeed uneasy and even alarmed, I knew 
not very well for what; and pleased when the gentleman, 
bowing very slightly, walked off, though by no means so 
much satisfied with the hasty, timid glance Mary Anne, 
now first daring to look up, sent after him and her mo- 
ther, who followed him out. 

“ Tell me all about this, my dear Mary Anne?” I sat 
down with her on her window-seat. I took her hand. I 
allowed her in silence to weep-on. 

“Mr. Lyndsay Boyle heard mamma scolding me one 
day—and perhaps I deserve to be scolded—and scolding 
poor Mrs. Plunkett; and he asked Betty about it, and 
sent me books by her several times, which I have liked to 
read, and I did not like to be so rude as refuse; and in- 
deed that is all!” 

“ Positively all?” 

“ Almost all. Once Mr. Lyndsay asked my father to 
take him to chapel with us—he is from the North of Ire- 
land, and his mother is a presbyterian ;—once he met me 
in the rain, and turned, and brought me to the head of the 
lane under his umbrella; and once he bowed to mamma 
and myself as-we were returning from church, and he 
passed in a little open carriage with another gentleman.” 

What an accurate memory for items! I liked it not; 
though I was charmed with the candour, and even the 
minuteness, of the avowal; and the delicacy—for I am 
afraid it was rather intuitive delicacy than deliberative wis- 
dom, which led my god-daughter to declare, that she 
would take no more books from Mr. Lyndsay Boyle, be- 
cause it made her feel strange. 

That very evening I beset my sister Anne afresh with 
an old scheme of having. Mary Anne taken as a half- 
boarder in the excellent school at Bognor, at which my 
nieces, and several of their juvenile friends, had been edu- 
cated. I had seen something of the ladies by whom the 
seminary was conducted. I liked their letters, for they 
were not very clever, nor well written; and they said no- 
thing at all to the mothers about their “ fascinating pu- 
pils,” or, “the remarkable genius of the very interesting 
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charge committed to them”—a customary phraseology of 


boarding-school letters, which [ plead guilty to hating. 
In the mean time, [ undertook to supply my god-daugh- 
ter with books. I had all along done so to some extent; 
but had never properly calculated on the diseased ap- 
petite, be it for chalk or romances, which may consume 
an ill-managed girl of fifteen. While the Bognor nego- 
tiation was pending, came the period when I earned from 
Mary Anne the name of Tur Goop Genius; and she has 


since told me, that my sudden appearances, and crossings | 


of her secret paths, at this time, in places the most unex- 
pected, seemed te her absolutely supernatural. Con- 
science is the mother of superstitions. 

Levity, fickleness, affectation, the love of dress and 
amusement, were none of my fears for Mary Anne. Her 
nature—Heaven kuows whence she derived it !—was too 
deep and passionate to make the common errors of girl- 
hood very dangerous to her. I would rather have seen 
her curling her hair, and making up dresses all day,—at 
twenty balla, caparisoned in gauze and flowers, and per- 
spiring in the gallopade, than as I once surprised her 
“under the shade of melancholy boughs,” leaning— 
frightened at herself and every thing around her—on the 
arm of that confounded young Irishman, listening to 
music, which a set of young men had, that summer, got 
up for the delectation of their fair neighbours, about the 
Temple Gardens. Her blushes, her trembling, her appa- 


rently agonising consciousness of shame and wrong, 
where another girl would have felt lightly enough, made 
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the matter worse. She drew away her arm pettishly and 
petulantly, then looked with anxious deprecation on her 
offended companivn ; and though she voluntarily took my 
arm, and begged to go home with me, I believe she 
struggled with her tears the whole way. Yet to go home 
was her own earnest proposal. 

The deuce was in the girl; she was verily bewitched. 

Upon another occasion, a few weeks afterwards, |, cer- 
tainly by perfect accident, came suddenly upon my god- 
daughter, with one or two young companions, and this 
same young Irishman, and another lad, stepping into a 
boat for a pleasure sail, in apparently high but fluttered 
spirits. Female conscience was not slumbering, though 
Mary Anne had bid it go sleep, She started—almost 
screamed ;.and obeying my eye, like a fascinated bird, 
slowly eame to me. 

“ Mary Anne, why will you leave us?” cried the girls. 
“Mr. Lyndsay Boyle is ‘to show us a new beautiful 
steamer at Blackwall, Mr. Taylor,” cried one. I did not 
interfere. “ Indeed, indeed I cannot go—I must not go. 
Do not fancy me very capricious.” I would rather she 
had gone ten times than seen that alarmed, deprecating 
look. The youth, the framer of the party, glowed with 
resentment, divided between my god-daughter and myself. 
Her tears purtly disarmed him; butstill, haughtily enough, 
he said, “ Miss Mary Anne must act as she thinks best,” 
and pushed off the little barque, leaving the damsel to a 
day of sadness, embittered by reflection on her folly, her 
caprice, but above all, I fear, by the dread of her new 
admirer’s displeasure. 

I was not sorry to find that he soon met flirting society, 
where he was not distracted by girls having qualms of 
conscience, scruples of delicacy, tears, caprices, unequi- 
vocal marks of tenderness, alternating with fits of pettish- 
ness, pride, and pouting disdain of attentions more lively 
than profound. In flirtations with the Miss Bakers, the 
Miss Chandlers, and others of our neighbours, the young 
Irishman forgot, or seemed to forget, the little spoiled 
whimsical girl for whom his good-nature and gallantry 
had been piqued when he saw her persecuted by her vul- 
gar mother for the congenial sin of reading romances. 
The mother was the cause of a final estrangement, at 
which I rejoiced; for, so far as Mary Anne was interested, 
every fresh quarrel and pouting-fit only deepened the feel- 
ings that were hourly gaining alarming power over her. 
It was a long time aflerwards before I was made ac- 
quainted with the circumstances of the last quarrel. 

“ How I long to be at Bognor, and far away from this,” 
said my god-daughter to me one evening,—and this was 
often repeated: but when. the journey was finally ar- 
ranged, in a few weeks afterwards, she wept in secret in- 
cessantly; and honest David would have altered the 
whole arrangement, save for her own good sense and my 
| firmness. A party of her young friends spent the even- 
ing previous to her departure with her. Mr. Lyndsay 
Boyle, on the mother’s invitation, made one; and the old 
iS treated us with a little supper. The Irishman was 
| 
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a handsome, lively young fellow, with the frank, ingra- 
tiating manners of his country,—eloquent, full of frolic, 
and with just that slight touch of swagger which sits so 
gracefully upon the sons of the sister isle, and on them 
alone. He fairly eclipsed all the John Bull beaux of Mrs. 
Moir’s circle; and one might have sworn that he had 
turned the heads of all the five girls present; save one. 
Even I might have been deceived, but for the slight tre- 
mour of voice with which Mary Anne tried and failed to 
|return the Farewell, cordially but somewhat carelessly 
| addressed to her by the gentleman, in expectation of her 
early journey in the morning. 

For the next twelve months, my god-daughter lived, 
and I believe prospered, at Bognor. At the second holi- 
days, she would still have declined to come home, so anx- 
iously occupied was she, as she stated, with her studies, 
and so desirous had she become of profiting by this period 
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of leisure. But mother, and David, and god-father, and 
all, longed to see Mary Anne; and at the close of the 
next term, she came back to us for good, and, what all 
the women called, “ vastly improved ;” really, a very 
charming young creature. Nothing at least, could be 
prettier than her little hands, her pretty feet, her delicate 
shape, her clear and varying complexion, the ivory ears 
displayed by the womanly style in which she now ar- 
ranged the splendid hair that formerly wont to hang 
curling on her neck. She had read little in this year, 
and yet improved herself. She had worked caps and 
lappets for her mother, and a green purse for myself; and 
the letters addressed to “‘ Dear Papa,"’ especially such as 
contained a request for any thing, were now penned with 
studied neatness. 

I was apprehensive that she might feel disgusted, and 
become discontented or peevish in her old quarters, after 
enjoying the air, the comparative elegance, and the re- 
finements of her school. My alarm was vain. Sweet 
flexibility of female nature! Mary Anne, without effort, 
accommodated herself to her new way of life. Her quiet 
and gentle demeanour even imposed restraint on her mo- 
ther’s violence ; she was allowed to regulate her own 
hours and occupations, and acknowledged to be industri- 
ous, though still chargeable with the old fault of “ mop- 
ing.” 

I knew not whether to regret or rejoice at the total si- 
lence she maintained on the subject of Mr. Lyndsay 
Boyle, who had left the house a very few weeks after 
herself, and had, as I understood, been going to the devil 
in very good style ever since. 

This young man had received his education at Trinity 
College, Dublin, and his friends had intended him for the 
bar; but the family finances failing, he had entered the 
employment of some of the many hew wine and spirit 
companies, which in London spring up like mushrooms; 
and had become the confidential clerk. In this capacity, 
Mr. L. Boyle was probably about as foolish and extrava- 
gant as are nine tenths of his contemporaries. His salary 
was large, with some per centage on the sales of the | 
house, on which last he calculated like an Irishman of | 
twenty-three. Among his first follies, was leaving Mrs. | 
Moir’s frugal lodgings in our lane, though for this he | 
pleaded hatred of his landlady. There must have been 
some natural antipathy between Mrs. Moir and Hiber- 
nians, as I never knew one of the nation who could en- 
dure her. 

tut if all silent, some of us had not forgotten Mr. 
Lyndsay Boyle. There are few persons in London who 
can altogether escape being hooked into a few benefit 
tickets. My brother James was one of those good- | 
natured souls who once or twice a-year had a quantity | 
of these commodities thrust upon him by the satellites of | 
the great stars. Had they been taken from players really 
needing this sort of largess, one would less have minded ; 
but, as it was, [ occasionally accepted of one or two, and | 
at this time did so, on account of my god-daughter, who, | 
though bred in the heart of London, had not been three | 
times in her life in any theatre. This, I have reason to 
believe, is the case with the daughters of many of the 
smal] tradesmen and shop-keepers, especially among the 
numerous dissenters; and though the theatre is a school 
of morals and manners, I see very little to regret in well- 
brought up young women missing many of its sights, and 
some of its lessons. 

But we were this night Covent-Garden bound; and in 
good spirits we glanced over the English ballad opera that 
was to furnish our night’s entertainment; and, both to 
keep our custom for our friends at home, a fundamental 
principle of British commerce, and to purchase reasona- 
bly, David came out and bought us oranges from Mrs. 
Plunkett, who blessed us both, and swore she had never 
seen us look rosier or purtier than that same night; and 
wished to the blessed saints that Mr Lyndsay Boyle 
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could see us. We went on—one of us laughing, neither 
of us the merrier. 
“ And by the way, Mary Anne, I saw that same 


*Old true love of thine’ 


in the Park this same day, gallantly mounted, but a 
whole league too far off from Blackwall, or wherever he 
ought to be.” 

There was no refly ; a little shiver followed ; but this 
was rather a cold night. 

It was a well-filled, not a crowded house that we en- 
tered. We got good places, however; and amused our- 
selves by examining the company. There is some per- 
verseness in human nature which does occasionally make 
one feel more cheerful, social, and kindly in a playhouse 
than in a church. Mary Anne prattled even gaily, cer- 
tainly freely and carelessly ; but this was not long. If 
he did not see her, she saw fim. It was one of those ex- 
hibitions which, even to indifferent parties, do not recom- 
mend the arrangements of British theatres. The cause 
of the involuntary clutch of my companion at my arm, 
while she pressed herself against my side, as if she would 
have grown to me for protection from blasting images of 
horror and impurity, my own eyes following her glance 
soon explained to me; yet there was almost nothing, the 
indifferent would have remarked as extraordinary ; for 
what more common than groups of gay young men and 
gay women in a theatre. 

I was in pain for Mary Anne, though not particularly 
sorry that her own eyes had been her monitors ; for how 
deep seated, how powerful, must be the feelings that, after 
a lapse of nearly two years, produced this terrible re- 
vulsion, this marble hue, and universal shuddering ;— 
and time it was they were extirpated. I do not suppose 
that Mary Anne, spell-bound, trusted herself with another 
look in the direction that had tortured her. When I 
looked again, after the space of a few minutes, Mr. Lynd- 
say Boyle had left his friends, certainly without having 
recognised his old acquaintances. 

Once or twice I offered totake her home. “ No, no— 
Mamma would wonder ;” but we ultimately came away 
before the afterpiece, both tired and sick, I believe, of the 
theatre. Several times, on her homeward walk, Mary 
Anne tried to speak, and failed. We were almost under 
the lamp at the head of our lane, when she whispered 
tremulously,— 

“My godfather, I wish to tell you something,”—it 
was the very endearing, simple phrase of her childish 
days of unlimited confidence,—* something it would do 
me good to tell, and then I should be well again.” She 
was now dreadfully agitated. 

“ My love, Mary Anne, you shall tell me what you 
please. Shall I take you home, or to Nurse Wilks first? 
—to my own apartment”— 

“ Oh, no—I -cannot to night bear lights and houses. 
The dark—the stars—this cold free air, which keeps me 
from choking’ ——I permitted her to lead me on; and, 
by choice, or more likely accident, Blackfriars Bridge, at 
this hour solitary enough, became our confessional. 
Her head leaning on my shoulder, her lips close to my 
ear, she several times, as we stood, repeated, as if trying 
to commence her broken story, the words—“ Once—I 
once imagined—I was a very young—a very foolish girl 
hild, you remember,—who could fancy 





—almost a 


children having such dreams—to last so very long :—I 
imagined”———_— There was another suffocating pause— 


a kind of hysterical swelling in her throat— and passion- 
ately turning away, she exclaimed aloud—* O, I cannot 
tell it!” So far as regarded so penetrating an old gen- 
tleman as myself, the confidence was indeed quite super- 
fluous. But this was no jesting matter to my poor Mary 
Anne, nor yet to me at that moment. I allowed her to 
sob herself to composure ; and she took up the tale aloud 
which she appeared to have been pursuing in her mind 
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and as if I had heard the first part. “One day that I 
walked with him, thinking every moment that 
would meet me, he spoke of my mother—light, scoffing, 
Perhaps he forgot she was my mother ; 
but it was cruel. I felt no one could-love me right, and 
speak so of my poor mother. I loved his mother :—and 
every soul in Ireland he ever told me of,—I loved them 
all! That was our last quarrel, and it is near two years. 
But I never told him why I was offended ; for if he had 
loved me right, he would have known that. I waited 
these two years. And to-night!—to-night!” The low, 
quivering voice of anguish in which these words were 
thrilled, told me that whatever might be her fate other- 
wise, there was for Mary Anne slender chance of ever 
in this world being loved as she could love,—of being, 
as she childishly phrased it, “ loved right,”—with the 
purity, the pride, the tenderness, the delicacy, the anni- 
hilation ef self, the boundless devotion, which made up 
her notion, or rather her feeling, of the blissful condition 
she conceived, but could not describe. 

In silence I brought her home. She ran up stairs, for 
a few minutes, probably to bathe her eyes, and then 
descended to us with that air of composure, that sweet 
sternness, which women borrow I know not whence. 

The spring and the summer passed, and I heard no 
more of Mr. Lyndsay Boyle, save vague rumours of ex- 
travagance. Nor could I complain of my god-daughter. 
She was attentive to all her duties ; helpful to her mother ; 
cheerful and obliging with her few young companions ; 


rude words. 


- . | 
and, so far as I could see, contented and serene in her 


own mind. During this interval, she spent a good deal 
of her time in the family of my brother, where, twice a 
week, she had an opportunity of sharing in the lessons 
which my two elder nieces were receiving, with a view 
to her becoming, during the winter, the governess of 
their little sisters. Though David was rather dissatisfied, 
Mrs. Moir, Mary Anne, and myself, highly approved this 
arrangement. Still, my good friend, Mrs. Moir, would 
occasionally complain of her daughter “ moping” and 
“drooping.” She had no young confidantes ; no constant | 
correspondent ; and a disinclination to spend money on 
herself, or, in her mother’s phrase,“to make herself 
smart ;” which, in a girl of eighteen, was at least very | 
uncommon. Once, and but once, I ventured afar off to 
sound the state of her feelings. It was in the month of 
September of the same year in which we had been at 
Covent Garden. Instead of eluding, she invited the 
subject ; but not its protracted discussion. 
surprised by the firmness and serenity—the farthest in 


the world, however, from indifference—with which she | 


said, “ While he is happy I am content.” 

“With no desire that he should return to his al- 
legiance ?” 

“None whatever. Peace,! have learned, is too dear a 
good to be periled, even for that which we call happi- 

” 
ness. 

“Then hail la douce indifference ! 
ponse. 

Mary Anne sighed, and smiled, and resumed her work. 
She had not reached the point I desired. She could be 
calmly firm, proudly content, but not coldly or serenely 
indifferent. 


” 


I was about this time in the habit of reading a news- 
paper, and spending an idle evening hour, once or twice 
a week, with an old blue-coat school fellow, in a little 
shop which his wife kept for the sale of small wares and 
perfumery, near the corner of street. 





After waiting in vain for clerical preferment, writing 
for newspapers and periodicals, lecturing on chemistry, 
trying a boarding-school in the Isle of Man, a circulating 
library in Liverpool, and various other occupations, G— 
had returned to London, and at last consented to let his 








I was even | 


was my light res- | 
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wife do battle single-handed with the world, for what 
might maintain them, with their three children and ~ 
Isle of Man maid, while he seriously applied himse 
once more to his often laid aside, but never abandoned, 
translation of Lucretius; and in that absorbing task 
forgot, for the time, all his disappointments and sufferings. 
I would have rejoiced in this had he not also appeared 
to forget his wife’s “ meaner toils,” and to overlook the 
probability of the children of a very learned man grow- 
ing up without any education at all, save what comes by 
accident and casual association. 

It was by a gracious humility that, towards six o’clock 
in “an evening, when customers began to grow slack, 
G , after a long morning of study, locked up Lucre- 
tias, assumed his wife’s place, and allowed the poor 
woman to change, for an hour, the scene of her labours, 
from the back of her little counter, to the centre of her 
young family, and her tea dinner. On the evenings I was 
expected, Lucretius generally visited the crib, named the 
back-shop, for the benefit of my critical remarks, and 
the hope, nightly growing fainter, of my praise of the 
undertaking which might yet woo back fortune. At 
times I could have pitched the translated poet on the 
back of the few cinders which G *s true-hearted, 
cheerful wife, swept together before going away, to make 
the compartment comfortable for her scholar, and his old 
friend. 

Theirs had been a love-match, I found ; though in in- 
tellectual qualities and accomplishments there could not 
be two persons born in the same country more opposite. 
She was a neat, compact little person, and I believe, a 
Jirst-hand as a milliner, all action, and with no more 
thought than guided her immediate actions: He, a man 
| of great and various learning, a speculative dreaming 
| genius, and one of those men the worldly justly term 
indolent; though more ideas of a certain kind passed 
| through his mind in an hour than would have occupied 
the worldling for a month,—I mean in number; in 
| quality and valae no comparison could be made. But 
while G *s thoughts were “ wandering through 
| eternity” or lost in chaos and atoms, his large lumbering 
person was, at certain hours, to be found in the narrow 
region of space I have indicated. Iam sure he sincerely 
loved his wife and their children; and, as he was a man 
of sound moral feeling, he as certainly regretted that 
chance or education had denied him the power of doing 
| better for them, after his wife’s little fortune had been 
thrown away on the boarding-school speculation,—the 
original project by which prudence appeared to sanction 
| marriage. I could, however, never bring G to 
| disparage the classics nor his education; nor yet to 
believe that Mrs. G——-— merited better to be called a 
| heroic mother and wife, than either Cornelia, or Agrip- 
pina the wife of Germanicus. At such times he would 
raise his great and rather dull eyes upon me, as if 
questioning my sanity or my seriousness; but when I 
proceeded, “ the most truly heroic mother I ever had the 
happiness of knowing, is, after all, Peg Plunkett, the 
orange-woman, whose barrow stands at the head of our 
lane,” he could no longer doubt that I was speaking in 
the boyish vein, which had formerly led me to mystify 
| my old school-fellows. I never was more serious in my 
life, however,—bat let that pass for the present. Besides 
the pleasure I took in G ’s, conversation, I felt a 
strong interest in the prosperity of his wife’s traffic, the 
more, perhaps, that my former connections enabled me 
to open up a new and lucrative branch, as soon as, to 
speak it grandly, the general peace gave security to com- 
mercial speculation. The reputation of my sagacity in 
affairs, and the hazard of 201., embarked on my own 
responsibility, might have quickened my zeal the 
disposal of “ small fancy sculptures; those beautiful 
and delicate vases and figures in alabaster and composi- 
tion, which I obtained from Florence, where they are so 
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cheaply made and bought, and which Mrs. G at, 
first, sold to very great advantage in her little shop. It 
was for her a prodigious stroke! and Rothschild could 
not have congratulated himself more on a successfully 
negotiated foreign luan, than I did on the small venture 
which set my friend’s wife fairly afloat in her business ; 
and even introduced her to a better, that is-to a richer 
description of customers, for her other nick-nack wares, 
before the scupture trade deadened. This speculation 
did me another service with the family, it raised G ’s 
opinion of my judgment and capacity for affairs ; the 
worthy translator having sometimes taken it upon him 
to affect surprise, that J, who had played my cards so ill, 
and with a great game before me had so abruptly thrown 
it up, should assume the right to lecture him; and over 
Lucretius.and more favoured classics, provokingly quote 
the Scotish poet, Burns, against him,— 








“ What makes a fire-side a happy clime 
To bairns and wife; 
That’s the true pathos and sublime 
Of human life.” 


G would - not allow that Burns was a poet in any 
sense... A more uncandid man would, in answer to me, 
have impeached his life ; he only disparaged his verse. 
“ Between lights,” on a misty afternoon, late in. October, 
with slimy, slippery streets, and the choking fetid air 
that creeps over and shrivels one’s skin, and pierces and 
chills one’s marrow, I had made my way to street, 
and sat with my friend in the cabinet boxed off from the 
shop, hearing him thunder out his last translated hun- 
dred and fifty verses, my eye prutently directed through 
a loop-hole in> the .green silk, which screened the four 
panes commanding the shut glass door, and the counter. 
Three times I had marked a figure glide past, and a 
female face momentarily gazing through the damp glass, 
and as quickly withdrawn. It is one of the miseries of 
London,—antipathy and distrust of one’s fellow-creatures 
being to me ulways gnawing misery,—that the idea of a 
thief is never far distant in such circumstances. Whe- 
ther the perfume of attar, and eau de Cologne, or. the 
many surrounding prettinésses, elegances, and appliances 
of female refinement, had inspired gentler and more gal- 
lant notions, I cannot tell ; but it was not of a thief I 
thought now. 

The door was gently, and yet quickly opened, as if 
the person were in some haste or perturbation. The 
female advanced, a slight youthful figure ; and there was 
a drumming summons sounded on the. glass-case on the 
counter. I could see by the lamp-light the quick pant- 
ing ~“ the closely wrapped-up girl, and even hear. her 
hurried anequal breathings. 

“Some waiting-maid for rouge or. black pins,” said 
G . peevishly laying down his MS., for the uncon- 
genial office of supplying his customer. “ These things, 
my wife tells me, are always neglécted till the moment 
ladies are at their toilet.” With a few more peevish ex- 
ptessions, by way of indemnifying his classic dignity, 
for the degradation of his secular office, G carefully 
shut.the door’ipon me,to spare at least one of us the 
humiliation of coming in contact with black pins, though 
both knew that bread was scarce to be made by black 
letter, nor yet by the black art itself. The girl support- 
ed herself leaning on the glass case, her features con- 
cealed by a faded green gauze veil, which hung lank and 
wet about her. Could it be ?—it was Mary Anne—and 
why this mystery ? 

“ Your pleasure, ma'am ?” said G—— formally to his 
silent customer. “ At this hour Mrs. G is generally 
out of the shop; and I fear you will find me but an in- 
different substitute. Will you be seated, ma’am—I shall 
do my best.” 

“ O quite, quite well, you will do, sir—for I hope you 
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the voice was in which these few words were rather 
breathed than articulated, I could not be deceived ‘in its 
tones. It was indeed Mary Anne. I apprehended in an 
instant something very near the truth. Hastily pushing 
the shop-door close with one hand, as if seeking conceal. 
ment, with the other, the girl slipped off her bonnet and 
a close-eared cap, and tossing her head with an air cus- 
tomary to her, let down,.as if tempting her chapman 
with the beauty of her full-displayed wares, the redun- 
dant flood of her shining tresses. Then looking up in 
his face with an anxious imploring agony of expression, 
she whispered again more earnestly, “I do hope, sir, 
you will buy this hair.” She pissed her right arm under 
it, lifting it up again, as if to show all its brightness and 
length, but without another word. 

G must have been struck and embarrassed by the 
appearance and manner of the dealer. After some little 
hesitation he replied, “We do, ma’am—that is Mrs, 
G does buy hair. - Yours is very beautiful, certainly : 
of that classic tinge, ma’am—that is, I mean, of a colour 
now very rare—the hue between golden and auburn, 
which thé Roman beauties—ahem !”—This was proba- 
bly intended for the back-shop,—for Dionysius’s ear,— 
“T mean, ma’am” But what cared I for listening to 
G *s meanings ! 

What a contrast did those bright, sunny tresses make 
with the pale, passion-struck—the almost haggard coun- 
tenance of the wretched. girl, whose starting eyes were 
straining after the reply that was impending over her 
like_a judge’s sentence on a criminal. What was the 
real matter? What could have happened to have sent 
Mary Anne abroad on such ‘a night? But the weather 
was nothing—it was, why on such an errand—for what 
reason thus conceaJed—for what secret, for what guilty 
purpose could Mary Anne covet morey obtained so 
strangely? My thoughts wero in tumult and insurrec- 
tion, I could only hastily resolve to watch, that I might 
aid or save her. 

This was a purchase too important to be made by my 
friend without the knowledge of his wife. It was an 
affair of importance as a business speculation; for he 
knew that she had an order for female hair of this very 
peculiar colour, to adorn the intriguing head of a pro- 
digiously great lady belonging to the north of Europe. 
Indeed, I believe I had gossipped about this very affair 
in the hearing of Mary Anne. Was it the influence of 
the classics, or his naturally trustful and humane temper 
that made G think as little of thieves as myself, 
when, scholarly and courteously placing a chair, he 
begged the ugitated ‘girl to. be seated, while he went 
round the corner to summon his wife? At this propesal 
she caught at once, and appeared to breathe more fréely. 
“Then you think.it probable, sir ”—* J do thigk it 
very probable, if you can come to terms.” G had 
not learned to disparage what he purchased—he was, 
indeed, a wretched shopkeeper—“ but you must naturally, 
expect a great deal for your beautiful” “O, no, no, 
not a great deal—any thing ; but I want a great deal, too 
—a very great deal of money, this very hour!” 

The agitation of her manner-must have been remark. 
ed even by G , though not naturally the quickest of 
nen. For my own part, I knew not how to act. Was 
her mind shaken by this unknown distress? I never 
had more difficulty in my life.than to command myself 
during the few minutes that G was absent; and 
when Mary Anne abandoned herself to a burst of passion, 
leaned down her head on her crossed arms, while she 
sobbed in her agony, with those frightful choked sobs 
which are to me more excruciating than the most out- 
rageous expression of female grief. Amidst her sobbing 
a name was unconsciously breathed which gave me the 
clew to one, perhaps to the leading, cause of her distress, 
while every circumstance connected with it remained 
































will buy my—my hair.” Low, rapid, and quivering as 








more mysterious than before. 
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Is it habit, or nature, or mere mobility of temperament, 
that gives women that remarkable power I have so often 
noticed, of at once suppressing every violent external 
symptom of the passions by which they are strongly 
agitated? The mere mechanical effect of G or his 
wife touching the handle of the door, acted on her senses, 
and instantly restored at least the outward semblance of 
composure. She did not speak again ; but by a little ges- 
ture signified assent to what was said, and bended her 
head while Mrs. G examined, with an approving eye, 
the offered merchandise. 

If I have been too severe on the poets, I wish to give 
fair play to their uses. 

“ Would it not be a pity, ma’am,” said the scholar. 
His wife shook her head. “ Then Mrs. G you must 
give the young lady a handsome price for this hair—you 
have an order, you know, from” Mrs. G was 
really angry, now. So simple a man! Was it not 
enough, as she afterwards told me, that he could not 
earn a penny himself for his family, but he must spoil 
her trade! 

“The utmost farthing she could afford was three 
guineas ;” and with complying gestures, on the part of 
Mary Anne, and abundant speech from my friend’s wife, 
the bargain was concluded ; and the tradeswoman having 
secured her advantage, the woman came into play in her 
more natoral character, which was kind and cheerful. 
It seemed a great relief to the poor girl that Mrs. G 
proposed doing the office of the friseur herself. She 
brought the girl within her counter, drew her little 
screens, and dexterously plying her scissors, to which 
her tongue kept a running accompaniment, added tress 
by tress to the golden sheaf that hung glittering over her 
table. What all this while were the feelings of Mary 
Anne Her back was turned to me. She sat as still, 
and apparently as unconscious, as a sculptured figure, 
till the business was nearly ended. 

The cutting off the hair of the novice immediately 
before she takes the last solemn vows, which separate 
her for ever from the world, is often represented as a 
very affecting scene. The resignation of the beautiful 
and graceful ornament of the youthful vestal, the bride 
of heaven, is imagined a great sacrifice. The hair is 
consecrated by the weeping friends, among whom it is 
divided, and treasured as the last relic of the living- 
dead. There was no one to mourn over Mary Anne's 
severed locks—not even myself. I thought of her heart, 
not her head,—or at least not of its spoils ; and a truss of 
straw, a rush-cap would, at the moment, have been as 
important to the poor girl herself. ‘To say she cared not 
forher loss was nothing. Iam convinced that she never 
once thought of it. When the business was nearly ended, 

he@rew from a silk bag a little seal formed of a Cairn- 

gorum pebble, on which the national thistle and a Scotish 
motto were cut; and a few strings of coral beads. I 
knew both well. One was the highly valued gift of her 
honest father; the other a present from my sister Anne 
made long since to my god-daughter. “ Pray, ma’am, 
what might those be worth?” Mrs. G stopped her 
nimble scissors, and with a brief malediction on pawn- 
brokers, replied, “Somewhere from ten t> twelve shil- 
lings, perhaps.” 

“ But to sell them out at once?” 

“ Not much more, I fear ;—they are horrid Jews, those 
pawnbrokers.” With a low sigh the trinkets were re- 
turned to their keeping-place. 

My friend's wife, though a sharp tradeswoman, had 
known adversity in its best uses. She began, I imagine, 
to feel some touch of remorse, under the conviction that 
she was certainly making a very good bargain in her 
rare purchase. From what I eternal learned, there 
was the more prevailing idea, with a woman of her good 
heart, of a poor girl parting with the natural urnament a 
young female is supposed to cherish so fondly, and with 
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her little trinkets, in some severe family strait, perhaps 
to supply the wants of little brothers and sisters, or a 
father and mother. ‘Taxes, rates.—socks and shoes for 
children, now October was so far on,—rent-day !—that 
terrible day !—all these things I could learn had flashed 
through Mrs. G ’s mind, and many more household 
ideas, as her scissors cut the last locks; and kindness 
and prudence parleyed, and caine to a compromise. 

“Your hair is in such quantity that I think I must 
mend my offer, my dear” 

“TI told you so, Mrs. G said G——. _ “ This 
classic tinge, a love, so much prized by the Roman 
ladies, after the Roman arms” 

“ Nonsense! Mr. G ‘pipe by as much as any 
pawnbroker would give for your little things, if you 
meant to part with them.” 

“Thank you, ma’am.” 

“ And if you were to call in a few days, when I see 
how this turns out, perhaps we might afford a little 
more. I shall have no scruple to ask my price, but 
these great ladies are so capricious ; any way, you must 
keep your little trinkets ; and, at your age, your beauti- 
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ful hair will soon grow again, thick and long.” This 
was cheerfully and kindly said. 
“ You are very good,” was the whispered reply. Of 


how many shades of meaning are those few simple words 
susceptible, when tones become more expressive than 
speech. Though the face was still averted, the voice 
told me that now 


The tears had Jeft their bed. 


“TI have left some hice pretty curls on the temples 
here, ma’am,” said Mrs. G ,as Mary Anne rose, and 
as Mrs. G kindly tied on her cap. A faint smile 
gave place to the anxious fixed look which she had 
fastened on G——, as she turned towards him. He was 
at the till, slowly counting out the money. The smile 
vanished far more rapidly than it gathered, as the dole, 
the gift, the means to some mysterious end, was eagerly 
grasped. 

As she curtsied, her dry lips moved in a mechanical 
effort to return thanks. I had already taken my hat; 
but rapid as were my movements, and deaf as I was to 
the call of G , and the exclamations of his curious 
wife, the quicker steps of my god-daughter had left me 
considerably behind. She made several windings, want- 
ing courage, as I believed, to enter any of the pawn- 
brokers’ shop doors, near which she hovered. At last, 
as by a desperate effort, she entered one in Fenchurch 
street ; and I presume there was little difficulty in honest 
David’s national thistle, and my sister Anne’s strings of 
coral, finding a destination the original proprietors could 
little have anticipated for their gifts. It was my object 
to trace Mary Anne to her destination, not to accompany 
her; and the rapidity of her movements as she skimmed 
on, and probably the rapt state of her mind, prevented 
any chance of detection. She stopped at a door in a 
street which I do not choose to name, but, as the wits 
say, not above a hundred and fifty miles from the Old 
Bailey. It was my purpose to arrest her at this point, 
but before I wil advance, the hall door opened to her 
quick knock, and was shut again; and I read on the 
door-plate the familiar name of a well-known, or more 
properly, a notorious sharking Old Bailey attorney. I 
was more than ever perplexed. What could a creature 
like Mary Anne want with such a character ?—what 
communion could there be between the spirit of inno- 
cence, and the presiding genius of the spot? That it 
was here the three or four pounds she had so strangely 
obtained were to be left, I could not doubt. There was 
no entrance within these doors but with a golden key ; 
though peace, character, hope, happiness, life, might be 
bartered or forfeited to find one. 

Her stay, lingering as the moments seemed to me, 
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could not be above five minutes. Other wretches were 
besieging the door; and as they passed in, Mary Anne 
glided out, and took the straight way homewards, at a 
rate of speed which put me to 4 best pace. At the 
last crossing, I accosted her, as if accidentally, crying 
out, “ Ho, Mary Anne! whither so fast? Take me with 
you, or a part of my umbrella, any way.” She started 
like a guilty thing, mumbling, “ Yes, indeed, I believe it 
does rain.” From the arm I drew within my own, I 


could feel that the whole frame trembled and shook as if 


to dissolution. 

“ You shiver, Mary Anne, and your hands are scorch- 
ing. Are you quite well, my poor princess? And why 
abroad and alone in such a night? Has mamma been 
scolding very bad?” I tried to laugh, as I confidentially 
pressed the hand lying on my arm. 

“Oh, no! Not my poor mother—'tis I am in fault— 
only I—if fault it be, which is deep, deadly misery. I 
would—I must tell you all—that I am the most wretched 
of all creatures this night.” She stopped: she hung her 
whole weight on my arm, and sobbed without restraint. 
I passed my arm under her cloak and burried her for- 
ward, to avoid the notice of the gazers on the street. 
Innocent, and even knightly, as I was, I was too well 
aware of the danger of rousing the gallantry and chival- 
rous feeling of John Bull towards a damsel in distress, to 
court unnecessary observation. I intended to take her 
to my own apartments before I proceeded farther in 
cross-examination ; and we were now in the lane. For- 
tune was unfavourable. As we approached Mr. Moir’s 
door, his industrious lady happened to open it. She ac- 
costed me with unwonted blandness and courtesy, thank- 
ing me for having “ escorted her Mary Anne home from 
Brunswick Square!” More mystery! Mary Anne 
pressed my arm; and though I could not exactly com- 
prehend why I should be made a party to her conceal- 
ments, neither could I betray her. So I told, or what 
came to the self-same thing, L by a simper, asquiesced in 
the lie. I give it the plain name, as I never was casuist 
or hair-splitter enough to perceive essential difference be- 
tween the lie spoken and the lie acted. We were now 
in the neat, snug parlour. Mrs. Moir, instead of scold- 
ing, or what David called yatterin—the Scotish language 
is rich in descriptive epithets—was unusually attentive 
to the comforts of a daughter, who, in a bad evening, had 
returned from spending a day with Mrs. James Taylor 
and her genteel family in Brunswick Square. Her affa- 
bility extended to me; and she insisted that, as tea was 
just ready, I shonld remain. Curiosity and a better 
feeling were stronger prompters. I did long to fathom 
the depths of this day’s history. 

The old lady bustled away for her tea equipage, and 
Mary Anne then first spoke. “ You think strangely, 
perhaps meanly, perhaps unkindly, of me,” cried the 
agitated girl, again clasping my arm with both her 
clasped hands. “Once that would have killed me :—no- 
thing hurts me now. My cold, lumpish heart feels at 
times as if already dead within me. My poor mother 
thinks I have spent a happy day with the kind friends 
you made my friends—Ah, no! no!”— 

“And where, then, dearest Mary Anne ?—my own 
good girl—but I will not hurry you—I"—I never could, 
in emotion, speak to my god-daughter without drawing 
her to me; without, in short, caressing her as if she were 
still the little affectionate child that had grown up under 
my eye, and almost in my arms. “Ha! Mr. Richard,” 
cried the tray-bearing mamma, with half-affected glee, 
“still flirting with my Mary Anne! I wish you were 
twenty years younger for her sake: Iam sure you would 
carry her from all the younger beaux. And, bless me, 
my dear, how you have mudded your petticoat! A 
dozen spots at least! Fie, Mary Anne! you who are so 
tidy a walker—surely you could not have appeared in 
nice, sweet Mrs. James Taylor's drawing-room this 
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morning with these spots.” Mrs. Moir always com- 
mended good women and good puddings in precisely the 
same terms. They were nice or sweet, and to express 
the superlative both epithets were used. This is, indeed, 
a female practice; nor would tracing the analogy be- 
tween ladies and custards greatly puzzle a metaphysician 
or philologist. I was glad of this diversion to the petti- 
coat, for the countenance could worse have borne the 
keen maternal scrutiny. I pleaded guilty to the splashes, 
but Mrs. Moir was too civil to allow so dire an imputa- 
tion to rest upon me, as splashing a fair neighbour in 
very dirty streets. She was, in reality, more occupied 
with her daughter than her guest; nor could I help re- 
gretting, that with so much genuine affection and duti- 
fulness on both sides, there should be so entire a want of 
confidence and sympathy between them. 

“Go put away your bonnet. And, bless me, what are 
you doing with that old green veil! and change your 
shoes, my Mary Anne! Papa would say, change your 


| feet! Ha! ha! ha!” 


The woman was crazy. I had never seen her in this 
rantipole humour. “ And bless me again, girl, I forgot 


your boa :—now, Mary Anne, love, where is it? Have 














you made a nice bargain? Is it ermine or fitch? You 
know what | recommended. But let us see.” 

Mary Anne looked to me with anxiety and confusion. 
Was another lie required? “I thought—I forgot—it is 
not here, mamma.” 

“ Left in Brunswick Square! Stupid monkey !— well, 
no matter; it would have been prudent had you done so 
of purpose in such weather with a new boa. And how 
much got you back of my two bright sovereigns? Now 
let us see how you can shop for yourself. Eighteen 
almost—hey, Mr. Taylor! and I trusted her this morn- 
ing to buy a boa for herself, as I wished her to be respect- 
able, going to spend a day with excellent Mrs. James, 
who sees so much genteel company of a morning. Now, 
how much change have you, my Mary Anne ?—tell us 
all about it.” The gracious matron smiled, as if gene- 
rously expecting not a farthing, and as if not grudging 
her money for a nice smart boa of, as the shop-bills aecu- 
rately describe it, “ London-made fur.” 

I saw the poor girl was in torture. With more self- 
possession, she might have come. off perfectly well, 
merely by using smiles and grimaces ; but she faltered, 
as if bound to declare, “ Indeed, mother, I have no 
money—not a farthing.” 

“ Well, well, child, never expose your poverty ; make 
yourself comfortable, and come back to make tea for 
your god-father and your papa.” 

My friend David came down stairs. While he shook 
my hand, I fancied that his eyes were fixed earnestly on 
his daughter. My merits as an escort were again re- 
cited, and David seemed relieved and satisfied on hearing 
from whence 1 had brought Mary Anne, who now left 
us. We chatted of this and that, waiting her return, for 
about twenty minutes, when the maid-servant, in answer 
to the mother’s enquiry, reported that Miss Mary Anne 
had gone out. 

“With her bonnet on cried the mother. “Out— 
!* gasped David; and involuntarily, as by a 


9 


the lassie! 
simultaneous movement, we went to the street door, fol- 
lowing Mrs. Moir. It was impossible for Mary Anne to 
deny that the female from whom she hurriedly parted 
under a distant door-way, was the obnoxious and re- 
doubtable Mrs. Peg Plunkett. Evidently in great terror, 
the girl hurriedly approached us, panting, in haste and 
alarm—* I forgot some cottons that I required a 

“ Hold your tongue, minx !” cried the mother, pushing 
her daughter into the house, and slamming the door after 
the whole party. “ You will not believe me, David Moir 
—do you believe your own eyes—ocular demonstration 
before your own eyes, sir—of your precious daughter ? 
colleaguing with that wicked, vagabond, dirty, Irish 
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barrow-woman, Mr.. Taylor!” I admired the climax. 
“ Will I be believed now? What want you with that 
vagabond woman? What wants she with you? To rod 
your mother’s house, is it ?”” She shook the terrified girl 
by the shoulder. 

“ Hush, hash! for any sake, my dear madam, unless 
you wish to raise the neighbourhwod,” was my peace- 
ery. David looked from daughter to wife, and to the 
daughter back again, wringing his hands; and Mary 
Anne wept in silent anguish. 

I shall not describe all the violence, in action and 
speech, of my good friend Mrs. Moir; who certainly 
might have some cause of displeasure, but nothing that 
could justify the preposterous lengths to which her anger 
went. 

“ But, madam, Mrs. Moir,” I ventured at last to say, 
when the first tornado was pretty well spent, “ where is 
the terrible harm, after all, of my god-daughter ex- 
changing a few civil words with Mrs. Plunkett—a thing 
which I do once or oftener every day of my life, with 
great comfort and social refreshment to myself?” 

“ An old neighbour!” muttered David, pitching his 
voice to the proper tone of conjugal deprecation, and 
looking compassionately at the weeping girl. 

“ An old fiddlestick, Mr. Moir !"—How irreverent, and 
even impudent, these married women do become !—“ And 
as to you, Mr. Taylor, who are thought a rather particu- 
lar gentleman, you are no rule,—gentlemen may do as 
they please ; but that bold girl, whom I have ordered and 
commanded, at her peril, not to look to that woman, 
or speak to that woman, whom you, Mr. Moir, if worth 
your ears, sir, would have had removed from this neigbbour- 
hood, long and long ago, as a nuisance, sir, there where 
she stands,—to laugh at your wife and ruin your child,” 
&c. &e. 

Now my friend Peg’s crime’ was meditating house- 
breaking, now ruining girls. I could-make little sense 
of this, though | was forced to perceive my god-daugh. 
ter’s error in disobedience. 

“ My dear Mary Anne, it is-clear you must pot speak 
to poor Peg again. Perhaps Mrs. Moir is right in‘think- 
ing her not quite the hest sort of even speaking acquaint- 
ance’ for young women. And you, nty good«madam, 
must be reasonable-.with our daughter. Though she is 
your own property, I doubt if you Know hajf her value.” 
Mrs. Moir, though far enough from a reasonable mother, 
had about het a good deal of the she-bear’s kindness for 
her offspring. She also began to sob and cry in her ewn 
obstreperous fashion. 

* I would have Mary Anne value herself, Mr. Taylor 
—keep her own place; sit—and show a proper pride, Mr 
Taylor.” 

“1 am afraid my friend, -Mrs. Plunkett, fancies she 
shows cven an improper pride,,ma’am: Only last week 
she was hinting to me of the changed face Mary Anne 
shows her.” This was well thrawn in; but, Mary Anne's 
quick and warm honesty spoiled all. 

“ | have not till yesterday spoken—and searce looked 
to her for six months—scarceé since I returned from Beg- 
nor, If she were not a generous-hearted, a high-niinded 
woman, she would not now have forgiven, or have spoken 
to me.” . 

“Grant me patience! Do you hear her, Mr..-'Taylor? 
—do you hear her, Mr. Moir ?——Is the girl mad ?—An 
Irish barrow-woman, an orange-woman condeacend to 
speak to my child! “Girl, girl, what have you to say to 
that xagabond ? are you mad outright?” : 

“ Gude help us a’,” ejaculated David, driven to his 
mother-tongue, and he ran out of the room. 

Mary Anne lay- weeping, her head on the table :—she 
quickly raised herself, and in a voice whose tones I shall 
never forget,-breathed out;—* Mother, I am not mad— 
not yet mad—O, spare me then amen dear mother, if 
you would not see me so. - Strange things are about me. 
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Spare me for this night. I know how you love me:— 
and you will rue it all your life if you are too hard with 
me to-night. I should like to go to bed now.” 

I could see that the mother was affected, ‘and even 
alarmed. I promptly interposed, and approached Mary 
Anne. “ Certainly, my dear, you shall to bed—do 
to-night whatever you will: 1 answer for Mrs. Moir. In- 
deed, I mistake if you are not far from well to-night. I 
stooped over her where she sat, my back turned to the mo- 
ther, who stood by irresolute. I held the poor girl’s burn- 
ing hands clasped within both mine. She leant down her 
head, and kissed my hands repeatedly, passionately 
breathing, “ My own god-father,—my good ge- 
nius /” The tears that fell on my hands were scalding; 
but the fever.of the mind was, I feared, yet higher 
than that which raged in the blood. I would have given 
more than I need name to have had a few minutes of con- 
fidential communing with the distracted girl. I saw her 
heart, with all its load of sorrows, was in my hands. 
She ventared to kiss her mother, but in silence, and left 
us. The lady followed ‘in a.very few minutes; and 
immediately returned to say, “ The foolish thing was 
already asleep !” 

We now had tea, ahd when Mrs. Moir left us again 
to gather intelligence for a second bulletin, David assailed 
me with a whispered “ I beseech ye, Mr. Richard, speak 
to the wife to be less severe with the bit lassie! They'll 
break my heart between them! She sees nae peer to 


Mary Anne, I ken ‘that; and yet the yammer for one © 


fault or another is never out of her mouth. Of the thou- 
sand ways the women-folks have of spoiling their doch- 
ters, Mr. Richard, the worst, to my mind, is this endless 

mmerin and yatterin, and -nagging, for little or 
Sothin . And the worst of all‘, » =the (tough) 
hearted auld folk little think how their bitter words blis- 
ter and crush a tender young spirit. _ I mind myself the 
bursting heart I used to have, even when man-muckle, 
when, if I had sleeped an hour ower long in a morning, 
or let peggy | beasts I was herding get a rug o’ the 
green corn, a thrawn auld sorrow 0’ a bachelor uncle I 
had would have prophesied the ill end such sinful begin- 
nings would come to, and that Jess than the gallows, the 
end just made by one Rob Guna, hanged at Aberdeen for 
horsé-stealing, would not atone for backslidings like 
mine. ‘These are cruel, senseless sayings, Mr. Richard ! 
They are worse than foolish that drive young creatures 
to judge ower hardly o’ themselves, and lose self-respect 
for mére nonsense. There was ne’ér ony thing lost by 
showing kindness to a kindly nature. I wish oyr minis- 
ter weuld preach about that.” In henest David's stric- 
tures on moval education, so far as I understood them, 
fully concurred. Maty Anne was -reported still quiet, 
and asleep. I was, at least, aware.that she wished to 
seem so, to avoid all conversation for the night. 

-From my own window I saw her-chamber was dark 
by midnight; and I went to bed, ruminating on the events 
of the evening,.and more perplexed than ever, It was 
idle to torment-myself. I was convinced that she wished 


‘té.give nie her confiderice, and with it the power of ‘aid- 


ing and counseling hér; and I subdued my anxiety and 
cariosity, resof¥ing to visit her chamber next morning, 
—a liberty which I had always enjoyed, in common 
— ber oo when.she was really sick. 

was taking my ‘morning coffee, in the struggling 
light of a gray damp day-break, when Mrs. Moir’s maid 
servant brought the hasty tidings, that “ Master had 

early to the bank ; is was in. hicksterics, and 
Miss Mary Anne was runaway.” — 

I lost no time. The slight natural antipathy which 
existed, and-all the petty tiffs and resentments of eight- 
een years, gave way before the extreme. distress of my 
neighbour ; -violent and undigni in expression, but 
deep and real in suffering. accused her husband, 








she upbraided myself, she railed at the Irish woman, she 
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execrated her own harshness, and blamed the whole 
world, save her “ Dear, beautiful child—her Mary Anne 
—who must, she was certain, have thrown herself over 
Blackfriars Bridge, for fear of being scolded for the loss 
of her boa—there could be no doubt of it.” 

The only thing in which the unhappy woman showed 
reason, was, that J should lose no time in setting out in 
my search, and in being persuaded to put off Le pat- 
tens, remain where she was, and keep herself and her 
clamorous maid within doors; and to leave me, instead 
of the constable, to deal with Mrs. Plunkett. I left her 
rather more composed by my assurance, that the catas- 
trophe she dreaded was utterly impossible, and my pro- 
mise of not returning without tidings of Mary Anne. 

This interview occupied a few minutes. My first hope 
was Mrs. Plunkett, who was already on duty, talking to 
herself, rubbing gently, and piling her oranges and lolly- 
pops. She accosted me in her ordinary way, with the 
genial, heart-reaching courtesy of an Irish greeting,— 

“ Morrow! Mr. Taylor, sir—and a raw one it is to 
thén poor creatures that suffered. I see where you been 
down the lane. The mistress is among her troubles, 
this misty morning, it seems :—well, sorrow bit now my- 
self heeds that same, if no harm come to the good, pretty 
girl. Och, devil a care for the ould one, Mr. Taylor, sir.” 
She laughed good-humouredly. 

Though Peg was a generous woman, her generosity 
was of the national complexion. It was rarely displayed 
in magnanimity to an enemy, or even to a fallen foe. 
“She'd be glad to have the little girl at home to-day, 
even to spaike to the Irish barrow-woman.” 

All my address could extract little information from 
so stanch an ally and auxiliary as Mrs. Plunkett, who 
hated her insolent English neighbour with a hatred of 
twenty years’ standing; and, besides, reckoned herself 
of the daughter's faction, and opposed to the mother. 
Any sacrifice would have seemed slight, compared to the 
dishonour of betraying Mary Anne, or to the meanness 
of treachery. “ I'll tell ye nothing, Mr. Taylor ; what 
should I know of the little girl ?—I seen where ye come 
from, sir, down the lane. What should I tell ye of the 
poor girl.” 

I could not disabuse the woman of the belief, that to 
tell of Mary Anne’s doings to her mother was wrong 
and treachery. I had lost my time and my eloquence. 
| became angry at last, and was so far left to my own 
folly and ignorance, or forgetfulness of Irish nature, as 
to threaten a magistrate,—that insolent threat too fami- 
liar to London lips. All her Hibernian blood was in a 
rage. I wish some of our cold, stiff tragedy heroines 
had seen Peg, as she said,— 

“ And ye would—would ye ?—ye would—to the widow 
stranger woman, who sought honest bread under the 
shadow of your roof for twenty years; for the bed-rid 
mother, and the fatherless little ones ?—Och, no, Mr. 
Taylor, and that ye would not :—and, excuse my passion 
—but ye should not have said that same, sir.” I was, 
indeed, heartily ashamed of having said it. 

“ But for a hasty word, ill would it become me to for- 
get what ye done for me and mine:”—I had attended 
the family with my best skill in typhus, but I fear they 
had little faith in me—* or showed the will to do any 
way, which is the same—and what she done !”—And the 
grateful woman kissed the little ebony cross, with which 
I had presented her on the death of our common friend, 
Sister Agathé, whom she regarded as a saint, and, for 
aught I knew, on holidays invoked as one. “ And if it 


be, sir, that it is as you say, for the little girl’s own good, 
that I should tell you all I know, then I will, if you swear 
on the Book, not to acquaint the mother: by the same 
token I had a notion that I ought to tell you, and had a 
drame about that same this last night too.” Here a female 
friend and country-woman was called from a neighbour- 
ing cellar. 
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“ Morrow! Mrs. Tuomy. She is a true creature, Mr. 
Taylor,—I would trust her with a barry of gould that’s 
Mrs. Tuomy. Will ye just give a look to the barry 
whilst I run up to the place with the doctor, to see the 
ould lady, poor ould baiste,and sure I'd do more for 
yourself again.” 

“ With all the veins, Mrs. Plunkett, ma’am, and com. 
pliments to the ould lady this same morning.” And 
these civilities past, I followed Peg’s stoutest campaign- 
ing stride to the garret, where her bedrid ancient mother, 
so affectionately named “ the dear ould baiste,” had lain 
for fifteen years. 

“Welcome to the place, sir, and to the seat in it! 
She'll be glad to see you, dear ould baiste. Moder, dear, 
this is the doctor !” Peg bawled. But I have no time 
for this scene, which Peg had tact enough to perceive I 
was too impatient of. She took, from a small brown, 
broken tea-pot, or pipkin of some kind,—part of her 
lollypop apparatus, I believe,—a number of letters or 
a blotted and tear-stained scrawls, but in the well 

nown hand-writing of my poor Mary Anne. There may 
be persons who would have thought it dishonourable to 
have read these writings. I had no scruples or admoni- 
tions of conscience. I loved the writer well, and my 
heart gave my eyes free warrant. 

“ And you were the messenger in this affair ?” 

“To Newgate prison, sir ?—then in troth I was. I 
don’t deny it, Mr. Taylor. Could I refuse the poor 
cratur, who, the thin white face tould me, was on her 
knees to me, as for the bare life, to go? In troth, then, 
I could not.” 

“I do not blame you; but tell me, and quickly, what 
passed.” I looked to the papers again. ‘They were— 
blotted, confused, interlined, as they appeared—the his- 
tory of a criminal case—materials for a brief, in short— 
full of pathetic pleading, heart inspired eloquence, and, 
what was more surprising, acute reasoning on facts and 
minute circumstances of evidence, though the writer 
was only poor Mary Anne, and this beyond all doubt, 
her first law-paper. 

“Go on, Mrs. Plunkett! I am all impatience.” 

“ Then, first, the poor girl swore me on the book, or, 
all as one, tuke my word and honour, as an Irishwoman, 
never to tell who sent me there ; for, somehow, she saw 
in the papers, that Mr. Lyndsay Boyle, who is a gentle- 
man born, was put up by them dirty scamps, for some 
thrifle of money "bezzled.” 

I held the brief; so I knew the whole history, and I 
was impatient on other points. Mr. Lyndsay Boyle's 
habits of thoughtless extravagance had led him into 
difficulties. He had exhausted the funds, and offended 
the feelings, of his relations. He had also quarreled 
with his rascally employers, a flash wine and spirit com- 
pany. He was in possession of their dishonest secrets 
of trade, which he had detected, and they were resolved 
to ruin him, and send him out of the country. It was 
an unhappy affair, and, very probably,a case of infamous 
conspiracy. But how came my unfortunate god-daughter 
to be involved in it ? 

“No more than the babe to be born to-morrow knew 
the poor cratur, Mr. Taylor, though the boy was once, in 
a way, her bachelor; but was she to see him hung ?” 


“ Hung !—not so bad as that neither. It is only trans- 
portation—a case under Sir Thomas Plomer’s act,—that 
merciful and equitable law, Mrs. Plunkett, by which the 
pinched eutbezzler of 5s. is more liable to punishment, 
ruin to himself, and all connected with him, in fame, 
fortune, and happiness, than the embezzler of £50,000, 
as the latter has a thousand better chances of eluding 
justice in the first instance, or of baffling it in the end. 

he sum for which this foolish young fellow is commit- 
ted seems £4, 10s.” 


“Just that, sir—-Mr. Tim Byrne, a countryman, a 
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Treda* man, I met in Newgate, tould me all about it; 
for the young gentleman himself is, they say, mad en- 
tirely with the grief and affront—and indeed he looked 
like itj—the shame of the world on them! to harm so 
handsome a boy, and to breok the heart of the poor 
girleen for such a thrifle.” 

Mrs. Plunkett would look neither to statute, nor 
common law, offence to justice. She stuck to 
“ ruining a boy for £4, 10s.” 1 had difficulty in keeping 
her to her text, on which she discoursed something at 


nor 


large. 
“Och, little could I make of him, though I was as 
cunning as the ould One not to mention the girleen. He 
looked mighty high, and hardened, and proud at first ; 
and whistled, and tramped about the yard as long as I 
stood, and made a laughing too. ‘And how your 
neighbour, old David Moir, and his pretty daughter ?” 
says he. ‘ All very well, but will be sorry to the heart 
for you sir,’ says 1. ‘Oh, tell Miss Mary Anne not to 
concern herself about me ;'—and with that the whistle 
began again; and then he shouted ‘ damnation !’ and 
round on his heel, and away from me, for we were in the 
yard.. And with that comes my countryman, Tim 
Byrne, who makes his bit of brade, poor sowl, writing 
of letters for the prisoners, and the like. ‘ He is a fine 


18 


young man, Mrs. Plunkett, ma’am,’ says he; ‘ and if 


you care for him or his; you must get an attorney, 
ma’am, and a counsel, and a brief drawn, and no time to 
lose ; and five pounds at the very laste.’ And with that 
I came home to Miss Mary Anne, waiting me here, poor 
dear! ‘Not concern myself?’ cried the poor cratur. 
Had you but seen her, Mr. Taylor. ‘Och! how can he 
imagine his friends could help that !’ Troth, had 1 borne 


her, I could not be more sorry for the young cratur ; and | 


he was a gay frank boy, too. Miss Mary Anne durst 


not tell the mother or the father; and five pounds were | 


to us the Bank of Ireland—to her and myself, I mean ; 
for if I had it, Mr. Taylor—” 
“ Well, what did you ?” 


“Och! one or other of us,—I believe it was herself,— | 


thinks, ‘Sure Tim Byrne could tell us something.’ So 
back I goes, just as they were locking up, and Tim 


going home for the night; and I ¢raited him myself on 


the way back, not to be bringing gin to the place, and | 


poor Miss Mary Anne, who is a genteel cratur, waiting 
I called her to Tim:—no occasion 
knowing every thing. So he tould 
night long she sat up and 
tiing candles ; and yester- 
clean one—the brief it is 


in it—the sister, as 
for that 
her the whole story 


wrote these scribbles, myself gp 


vaga bon 


and { 


day morning early, I took the 


—to Mr. - , with two gould 
baiste, putting that in his pocket, would not look to me. 
* More money "’ 
long memorial with a paltry two sovereigns; and back I 
came to the poor girl, who looked like one distracted. 
The sessions going hot on—no attorney, no counst l, no 
witness, and no money to procure them. Tim frighten- 
ed the poor of her little wits; and indeed, 
and in troth, I fear he is a bit of a rogue, Tim. ‘ Coald 
on them ear-rings, ma’am,’ says 
bits of ear-rings—down in his 


girleen out 
not you get something 
he; and out c the 
hand—and away she fled, and I saw her no more.” 
“ And were is Mary Anne now, at this moment ?” 


ime 


was 
my impatient cry. 

* And, indeed, and in troth the pace knows, Mr. 
Richard! Only this morning, the cratur that slaves for 
the ould woman tould me the pretty bird had flown; 
and where she is gone was the very thing I meant, sir, 
to ax yourself: and if I were in your place, sir, I would 
have the young things married out of hand, and let them 
another.” I was already half way down 


comfort one 


* Drogheda, I believe, is meant. 


sovereigns ; and the cruel | 


says he, ‘I cun offer fo counsel on this | 
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| the crazy stair. “How could you, woman, delay me in 


this way ?” 

“ Then, indeed, Mr. Taylor, darling” 

“ Go to the ! I mean go to your barrow, Peg; 
and if you see Mary Anne returning, bring her here to 
wait me.” 

“Then I will, jewel: and why would the ould lady 
cross her? She took her own way—why cross the poor 

| girl, if it’s that young man she fancies?” “ Hush, 
hush |” 

Newgate prison was my aim; but influenced by Peg’s 
information, as this was in the heat of the sessions, I went 
first to the Old Bailey—that wholesale mart of English 
criminal justice, where life, character, happiness, peace 
of mind, are, from six to ten times in one hour, going ! 
going! gone! Who that has once seen the general 
aspect, and watched the proceedings of that yawning 
mouth of Avernus can ever forget it? Why have we 
not moral as well as historical painters? Hogarth has 
left us some striking lessons, and Cruikshanks has done 
something—the Old Bailey alone, every day of the ses- 
sions, might furnish numbers without number. It was 
about ten o’clock when I entered the court. Before eleven 
I had seen at least six cases tried, and as many juvenile 
thieves found guilty, and ready, at a future day, to be 
sentenced in the lump. I mean, im one day, or rather 
one hour, to be condemned by the score to the hulks, 
transportation, whipping, or imprisonment. There is 
complete division of labour here. I endeavoured to 
ascertain what cases stood next to come on. Noone 
could tell. Probably no one distinctly knew. It seemed 
all matter of accident or caprice; and all was crowd, 
hurry, buzz, bustle, and confugion. I was at a loss 
whether to remain where I was, or at once go to New- 
| gate, when my resolution was fixed by the mumbled call 
of a prisoner, whose name, at least to my fancy, resembled 
“Lyndsay Boyle;’ and the young man himself was 
brought forward, escorted in the usual manner, changed, 
indeed, from what I had seen him some months before. 
I could not look upon the poor youth without deep in- 
terest and compassion. His case appeared to excite con- 
| siderable curiosity. ‘The court became crowded and 
choked up by all kinds of people. I was pushed back, 
and, from the noise, confusion, and hubbub on every 
side, it was impossible, from the place were I stood at 
last jammed in, to hear one word distinctly of the trial 
proceeding in dumb show. I looked on the unfortunate 
culprit, and the pantomime of justice performing before 
me, with a swell of indignant feeling which I shall not 
describe. The attorney, with whom I knew poor Mary 
Anne had left her hard-earned mouey, was visible in the 
crowd, but distant from the bewildered prisoner, gesticu- 
lating violently, as if calling or pretending to call to the 
officers of the court to get forward his witnesses—search- 
ing, or pretending to search, for the counsel who held 
the brief, and who could not be found. The bench 
naturally grumbled. I was told that very unusnal 
patience and indulgence were shown to the prisoner. 
It was indeed fourteen minutes by my watch from the 
| time he was placed at the bar till the thrilling shriek of 
a female voice followed the awful guilty ; and in the 

gallery, to which I now first looked, I saw a green gauze 
veil falling with the sinking head. The shriek of woman’s 
agony is not so rare in that court as to produce any very 
marked sensation. 
| “ Remove the woman!” was but a customary official 
mandate. I pressed forward to take my god-daughter 
| from the officers, who hastened to conduct or carry her 
| out. 

“ He is sold—the poor fellow is sold!” were the in- 
dignant whispers and exclamations of the respectable 
persons around me, in whom free notions of the rights 
of property, and the habit of thieving, have by no means 
obliterated all sense of natural justice, whatever the 
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virtuous may think. Their sympathy with Boyle was 
lively and intense. Many of the poor wretches had 
probably passed through the same ordeal, or were liable 
to it. As I pushed through the crowd, I came upon the 
attorney, who had been apparently in hot pursuit of the 
counsel, now first found. 

“ Bless my soul!” cried the attorney, “ but this is 


really unlucky.” Has that man a soul to bless hiraself 


with ? 

“ Ha! the case closed,” replied the other, wheeling 
round; and, flirting his bundled briefs, involving the 
fortunes of probably some other half dozen wretches, he 
scampered off to some other court. 

“And is my evidence to be wholly useless 
be heard, sir ?” said a decent-looking young tradesman 
who now found the attorney that had been in search of 
him. “I have waited here every day this week, and this 
is Thursday, to give evidence, which, I am morally cer- 
tain, would have cleared Mr. Lyndsay Boyle.” 

“We must now see what can be done through the 
pardon power,” said the attorney. “If he has friends, 
there is no fear of him yet.” “ But if he have none ?” 
said the witness. The attorney shrugged his shoulders. 
“T have a dozen cases here to-day—good-b’ye, sir—write 
to his friends, if you wish him well, to move the pardon 
power—even that takes cash—make way for the lady— 
fainted, poor thing!” I claimed the unfortunate girl 
from the men who almost bore her. At the sound of my 


?—not to 


voice she revived. She flew to me, clasped me, clung to | 


me, and then lay insensible in my arms, till the coach, 
into which some of the humane bystanders had lifted her 
to me, stopped at my brother's door. 

“ Then,” she first murmured, “ you saw it all.” 

“T did.” 

“Just God, who judgest! and was that a trial? I 
never before saw one. It had ended before I knew it 
was begun. Guiry! O, what will become of him? 
And they say he is half mad already. If the king were 
to know this, he would pity him ; and indeed, indeed, he 
is not guilty.” I could not deprive the poor creature of 
the hope that was the growth of her despair. “ Indeed, 
I don’t believe him guilty, Mary Anne; at least, I am 
certain the punishinent is most unequal—far exceeds 
the crime.” 

“ You don’t! you don’t !” she cried, her eyes flashing 
over me with a wild joy; and she covered my hands 
with her burning kisses. 

“You must be still, my dear Mary Anne; you are 
grieving me, and destroying yourself; you must be com- 
posed, and trust to me.” 

“To you! O, yes! to you, my best, my only, my true 
friend, my Goop Genius !” 

“T have brought you here for a few hours. The 


injustice and oppression practised. To city merchants, 
attorneys, and dealers of all kinds, embezzlement, to the 
smallest extent, appears the blackest and most atrocious 
of crimes: hanging is too good for it. From Mary 
| Anne’s brief, or memorial, it appeared that arrears of 
salary or per centage due to the prisoner, very consider- 
ably exceeded the sum he was charged with having em- 
| bezzled. It had been paid by the tradesman who stood 
ready to be his leading witness, on a Saturday. He had 
granted a regular receipt for it; but on Tuesday it had 
| not been regularly paid over to his employers, and that 
night he was arrested. One or two gentlemen in busi- 
| ness, with whom I talked the affair over on my way to 
| Newgate, gave me very little hope. Foarteen years’ 
| transportation to the penal colonies was really no such 
great hardship to a young fellow who might make his 
| way there very well. The jury would not recommend 
| him as a fit subject of the pardon power, assuredly ; nor 
| would a single gentleman in the city say one word in 
| behalf of a man convicted of the dangerous and growing 
}crime of embezzlement. ‘The extravagance and dis- 
| honesty of clerks were getting beyond all bounds. Mr. 
| Lyndsay Boyle attended races, probably gamed; kept a 
| couple of horses, and, at least, one mistress. I need not 
| say, that though the youth had been foolish enough, 
| there was not one word of truth in these statements, as 
I found, when I afterwards rigidly traced his whole 
course of life and conversation. 

But, in the mean time, I went to visit the prisoner. 
|Our previous acquaintance had neither been very inti- 
| mate nor cordial. Now he received me with coldness 
and pride enough, and talked of his own condition in 
what I may fairly term a style of unbecoming bravado ; 
but by and by he lowered his tone; and on clearly per- 
| ceiving that I really had a strong impression of his inno- 
cence, and questioned the fairness of his trial, I gained 
| him at once. He became as frank as he had been 
haughty ; and placed so much confidence in my sympa- 
thy as, on slender solicitation, to tell me his whole story, 
and to all but weep in my presence, without feeling hu- 
| miliated by the exposure of his true feelings. ‘The ne- 
|glect of his friends stung him the deepest. He had 
written and written home. ‘True, there was little time; 
| but could they not have sent—could they not have 
| flown! He never once alluded to Mary Anne or her 
family, save to say, very coldly, that he “ had been weak 
enough—mean enough—to apply to David Moir for a 
loan of five pounds to procure legal assistance, and had 
|received no answer.” I afterwards learned that it was 
the furtive perusal of this letter, intercepted by her mo- 
| ther, which had made my god-daughter acquainted with 
the fate of Boyle. We had conversed for at least two 
hours, and I was now really, for his own sake, aad that 


family are out of town to-day : you must go to bed, and | of justice, and quite independently of Mary Anne, ani- 


be well, and in the evening your mother will take you 


home ; and no one will know our affairs but ourselves.” | this unhappy transaction. 


When we were about to part, 


| mated by the desire of aiding the young man to clear up 


I was pleased with my own arrangement—pleased that jand while he presse d me to return to see him, the jailers, 


my gentle and prudent sister was not at hoiae, who, I 
had some doubts, would, with all her indulgence, have 
been rather disposed to condemn the conduct of my god- 
daughter as a very flagrant breach of female propriety. 
I told the necessary lies to the housekeeper, who was 
well acquainted with my god-daughiter ; and the patient, 
“suddenly seized,” was regularly put to bed, and her 
chamber darkened. I returned home. When Mrs. 
Moir heard where I had left her sick daughter, the boa 
occurred to her as the reason of Mary Anne’s early 
flight, which, I allowed her to believe, was, as she ima- 
gined, induced by dread of her righteous displeasure for 
the loss of that piece of gear; the loss of which I was 
aware Mr. Attorney had made pretty certain. 
Under what temptation, I am at a loss to say, but in- 
voluntarily my steps turned to Newgate. Under this 


lor their assistants, ushered in a party of gentlemen with 
an unusual bustle and ceremony, one of them evidently 
just off a long journey. 

** My uncle !” cried the prisoner, springing forward to 
meet a gentlemen attended by the common sergeant, the 
chaplain of Newgate, and one of the Alderman, who, if I 
remember aright, was Mr. Alderman Waithman. 

“And I am too late !—Lyndsay, what dreadful dis- 
grace is this!” The gentleman sat down without see- 

ing, at least, without accepting the hand his unfortunate 
nephew had held out. The young man changed colour 
repeatedly, and, indeed, appeared so painfully agitated, 
that I would have gone away to spare my own feelings, 
had he not silently held me. . 

Scenting the pfey from afar, the attorney in the case 
followed the gentlemen into the private room we ob- 


same statute against embezzlement, I had known gross! tained; and Boyle’s uncle, who belonged to the legal pro. 
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a neat tidv cap 


much nicer in Ly 
Three days after this my god-daughter walked with 
me for some miles, quite recovered, she said ; but it took 


In a 


family for th 


a time. few weeks, however, she went into my 


that 
ne to our 


brother’s winter, on the 
from Saturday to Monday, 
lane. 

With all the enquiries, and all the infl 
front that could be 
months before the pardon power re 


condition, 


she was to come 





lences of back 
stairs and exerted, it was full two 


eased the prisoner 

By this time we 
I had seen him often. Per- 
n of service in correcting his faults 


icknowledged to be free of all crime. 


were become great friends. 


haps adversity had bee 


of pri und heedlessness, and something might be at- 
tributed to the removal of my original prejudices, for now 
I not only merely liked. but. on increased intiumacy, con- 


a highly favourable opinion of Mr Lyndsay Boyle. 
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One of his first visits, on his enlargement, was made to 
He was about to return to Ireland with good pros- 
and having. a great opinion of my skill, save the 
tu, he wished my directions in laying out 
some of the money his liberal uncle had supplied him 
ents to take heme—cameos, 
nketry of some kind or other. 
Mrs. G—— ’*s shop, and his own 


While 


ime. 
peets ; g 


with it retty things as pr 


or musaic ornaments, 


‘ k hin nw fr 
I took him to my fri nd, 














od taste led him to select her fairy sculptures. 
he bs ined with the lady, G-——— talked apart in an 
l under voice to me :—“ The great lady has returned from 
Brighton at last, Richard ; and she is charmed with the 
ing girl’s hair—You can’t have forgot the rl who 
d Mre.G her hair; whom you scampered after 
ma in that night in October last. Don’t you re- 
member the girl’s hair that you said, in your own wild 
y, t old eks wt have raised into a constella- 

ion, and adored by the name of Mariamne.” 

‘Mary Anne, my love,” cried glib Mrs. G——, who, 
igh deeply engaged in her Italian merchandise, had, 
ke all clever shop-women, at least three pairs of eyes 
nd ears corresponding; nor were young Boyle's defi- 
cient. As we walked along, he said, apropos des bottes, 
‘ By the way, how are our old friends, the Moirs? Miss 
Moir is not at home | believe.” “ My god-daughter re- 


He walked 
house, and was not invited in. 
“Do you not, pardon me, Mr. 


exceedingly disagreeable, 


sides for this winter in my brother's family.” 
f the 


steps 


with me to the door « 
d on the 


Taylor, think Mrs. } 








ll-tempered woman.” 

“ That is an odd, if not a severe remark: most ladies 
can Db agreeable enough when it so pie ases them; ex- 
ce dingly disagreeable, 1 1 strong p rase.” 

“Were it not for that woman;—now, David is an 
honest old Trojan—I like him.” It was not my business 
to spell out Mr. Boyle’s meanings; he fished out of me 
that I was, that s ume eve ning, to attend my brother’s 


to the pantomime. He 
box before us with a cousin I had formerly 
inst entered at Lin Inn. I was first 


children and their little governess 
was in tiv 


- ’ 
nh, &@ a coll 5 


made aware of his presence by my god-daughter, who 
sat by me, being s d with one of her ague-fits, that 
universal shivering which was her strongest manifesta 
tion of feeling, when soul and body maintained the pas- 
sionate trugeg le. Not a feature was discom posed ; nor 
could any one, save myself, have guessed that her emotion 


trom thing 


“ O, dear, 


any save vere external cold, 
loir is so cold!” cri d one of my little nieces, 


poor Miss 





wrapping her fat arms round Mary Anne, as she pushed 
farther into a corner, and drew her shaw! the closer As 
the performance proceeded, keeping her eyes steadily 
fixed upon the stage, she talked and even smiled with the 
aughing children and myself, and showed so wonderfully 


little of affected surprise, when Mr. Lyndsay Boyle ven- 


| 1 when she coldly bowed to him, 


tured to recognize her, and 
as to baffle even 
“T thought she had been younger, Lyndsay,” was the 


whisper of the cousin. 


me. 


“She looks quite an old woman, 
least a young matron.”—* She is not so very old, 
though ; but that ugly cap,—it covers her glorious hair.” 
returned the youth, laughing at the 
se; “ Do you hear Lyndsay’s description, 


“ (Jlorious Aair!” 
extravagant phra 
Mr. Taylor?” 

“ Beautiful hair she had,” was my response. “ And 
why has not now cut it off in a brain 
fever, night in October last,” was my whisper—a 
sally repented as soon as made. The young man started 
up sudde nly, placed his handkerchief to his brow, and 
leftthe box. The cousin followed, imagining some sud- 
den illness. I was almost provoked by the cold, demure 
air, which Mary Anne wore throughout the rest of the 


night; and was only reconciled to her, when I had, un 


” “ Because shi 


one 


| intentionally, worked up her womanly feelings to a rage 


| 


of pride, full six months after Boyle had left London, 
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without any attempt to see more of us. But to that pa- | 
roxysm I have already alluded; nor did I ever again dare 
to hint at the possibility of Mary Anne having fallen in | 
love, without due wooing 


5? 


and all the proper rites of | 
courtship. | 

Mr. Boyle had been franker in explanation with my- 
self; but I was prudent this time, and thought silence, | 
us to his sentiments, no bad auxiliary to the maidenly | 
pride of my god-daughter, disdainful as she was become. 
If rash and impetuous in her love, Mary Anne was, at 
least, abundantly prudent in her m riage. She appeared 
for some years to show even that natural vocation to the 
erenity of old maidenism, which some women really | 


have—let men say as they will. Her mother had been 
dead for three years, apd her father long retired from the 
bank before the united entreaties of her friends, could 
shake a resolution early formed against the “ honoured 
state.” She has now, however, been for above seven |} 
years the wife—and, I have reason to believe, the happy | 
one—of a thriving and highly respectable distiller in the 
county of Antrim, and the mother of I know not how 
many fine children. Her father, who lives with her, is, 
I find, extremely useful to her husband ; and happier, he 
writes me, than ever he was in his life before. At this 
very period, Mary Anne is still spoiling her third boy, 
Dick Taylor, who, by David's letters, is almost as great a 
genius and prodigy as his name-father—according to 
Nurse Wilks—was fifty years ago. Specimens of his 
poetry have been sent me; and of his painting I possess 
a “chimera dire,” which I am credibly informed is a 
horse. Mary Anne’s last letter to me begins, “I am 


writing, my dear god-father, with Dick in my lap. In. 


deed every body says he is the most_charming little fel- 
low they ever saw. He insists on making these scratches 
for a letter to “Grandpapa Taylor.”"—But the charm of 
my Mary Anne’s epistles is, that though I have not seen 
her for seven years, each is written as if I had kissed her 
last night. We shall never grow out of acquaintance. 
My brother's family visited the Moirs last summer, on 
their tour to the Giant’s Causeway. ‘The most novel in- 
telligence they brought me was this from my sister 
Anne :—“ And gracious, Richard, could you ever believe 
itt—Mrs. Lynpsay Boyue is growing fat !—Her very last 
words to me, with tears in her eyes, after I was in tlic 
carriage, were, ‘ Will my god-father never come!’ "— 
Yes, vefore I die, 1 shall see ould Ireland and my dear 
Mary Anne! 


From the Liverpool Albion 
NAMIK PASHA. 


His excellency Namik Pasha, General of brigade of the 
imperial Ottoman army, grand envoy of the sultan, who 
comes to this country on a special mission from the Ot- 
toman court to the court of London, arrived at Dover a 
few days ago. His excellency having been expected, 
caused the pier to be crowded long before his arrival, and 
among the anxious expectants were many very beautiful 
and elegantly dressed English ladies, whose hearts were 
beating, to use their own words, with anxiety to see the 
Grand Turk. As the steam-boat approached, his excel- 
lency was standing on the fore-deck of the vessel, sur- 
rounded by five Turkish servants, all wearing the Turk- 
ish cap, and in a few moments she entered the mouth of 
the harbour dashingly, under the British flag, which was 
hoisted as a mark of national respect on the occasion. 
Some litfle accident occurred in consequence of the state 
of the tide, but it was speedily obviated. His excellency 
instantly started for London, under a salute of 15 guns. 
He appears to be about 30 years of age, is about five feet 
eight inches in height, of slender, gentlemanly, and smart 
appearance. He wore the Turkish red cap and tassel. 





TO THE RIVER DOVE. 


From the Winter's Wreath 
TO THE RIVER DOVE 


BY EDWARD W. COX, ESq@. 


AUT rR rr OPENING OF THE SIXTH SEAL, ae 
Oh! would to heaven I were as the: 

Beauti river, fair-and free ! 

Say, crystal waves, say, where have ye been, 
Whither ye wander, what have ye seen 


—From the first dim smile of the n orning ray 
I'o the last soft sigh of the parting day, 


Through the solemn hours of the silent night 


ght, 
hou goest along in thy rapid flight, 
Murmuring, musical, fearless, and 
Beautiful river, would I were thee 
In the womb of Earth 

Thou hadst thy birth, 
In the deep dar < gulfs were light comes never, 

And B8OomMe Ct Id black cave 


Nursed thine infant wave, 
In realms that have shut out the sun-beam for ever 
But upward thencé?didst thou win thy way, 
Seeking in silence the place of day. ; 
Was it a spirit who found thee there, 
And pointed thy path to our upper air 
Was it some S raph that wafted thee 
From the fathomless profundity 


Some Naiad sure with her wood-voice.clear, 
From thy dark cold cradle hath called thee here! 
Stainless as the morning beam 
Rose to light thy crystal stream, 
Emblem meet of purity, 
fright, as brightest diamonds be ; 
From thy mossy hidden fountain, 
From some heavenward rising mountain, 
Or from some more modest vale, 
Down amidst the daisies pale, 
Voice less all, as ever is 
The intensity of bliss, 
Upwards welling didst thou come, 
From thine unseen, lonely home 
Then, on—on—! Like a bird that long 
Hath sung his melancholy song 
In a prison cage, when Liberty 
Hath bidden him again be free ; 
He shakes his plumes, and he spreads his wing, 
He never is wearied of wandering 


Through the bower and the grove, that were once his love 


Through the ivied haunts in his sunny vale 
And, all dey long, doth he breathe a song 
Telling his amorous tale : 
Thus, like the bird but late set free, 
River, thou goest with song and glee, 
Through the copse-walk cool and the forest shade, 
Through the green clad vales and the silent glade 
Amidst rough rocks in ruin piled, 
Thou wanderest on like an innocent child, 
With dance and song, in thy sportive play, 
Over the meadows, away, and away ; 
The first faint blush of the morning beam 
Comes glancing down on thy spotless stream, 
And noon, in thy glassy fountain glowing, 
Shows where the waves of light are flowing ; 
The parting summer’s latest sigh 
Breathes over thee as it passeth by, 
And the wing of her zephyrs, while fanning thee, 


Scarce ruffles thy pure tranquillity ! 


Where thou comest wandering—lo ! 
With verdant life the valleys glow ; 

The bursting bud, the grass-blade green, 
The infant flowret’s face is seen ; 
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And, o'er the boeom of the Earth, 
Nature's varied robes come forth. 
So, throughout the smiling lands, 
With thy viewless Spirit-hands, 
Thou, the fruit, the flower, the tree, 
Scatterest benignantly. 
Many a modest beauty dwelleth 
Where thy leaping current welleth ; 
As thou murmurest along, 
Wide the echoes wild reply 
To the of thy 
Making pleasant melody : 
And so thou flowest fair and free 
would I were as thee! 


music song, 


River! 


From the Asiatic Journa 
The Last Days of Pompeii. By the author o 
‘Pelham,” &c London, 1824. Three vols. 


Be ntle v. 

Envy and malignity themselves cannot deny 
to Mr. Bulwer powers of no ordinary kind. Some 
pers to the gaudy 
brightness of his descriptions,—to the unvarying 
splendour of his diction, which is gathered from 
the distinct realms of poetry and prose, realms at 
least that to be distinet,—to the want 
repose even in his familiar dialogue,—to the rain- 


ns may object 


ought 


bow tints of his colouring, too seldom relieved by 
soberer and more placid touches,—to that peculiar 
character of his writings which makes his readers 
in some sort a sharer of his own efforts,—in short, 
to his determination on all occasions, great or 
small, to dazzle and surprise. But it is the taste 
of the and as it is always easier to conform 
to a prevailing taste than to inspire a better, he 
who writes for profit, and has already secured his 
reputation, cann t be « xpected to make the heroic 
sacrifice of renouncing it. The inconvenience of 
this mode of writing ts, that it encumbers the 
narrative, which flows languidly through the beds 
of roses and parterres ¢ f sweets that so frequently 
turn awry its current. Yet it might reasonably 
be hoped of so popular a writer, that he would 
have stood more aloof from the literary vice of 
the day, and disdained to take his stand among | 


the feverish worshippers of the intense 
writing—a style framed only to make strung and 
transitory impressions, and too liable to degene- 
rate into dreamy and confused rhapsody. 

A single from the work before us will 
explain our meaning better than pages of didactic 
criticism. An old man, one of the prohibited 
of Christians, enters a private assembly of 
those worshippers. The simple circumstance of 


passage 


sect 


his caressing two infants, sitting on his knee, is 
thus told ‘It was beautiful to see! that min- 
gling of the extremes of life—the rivers gushing 
from their early source—the majestic stream 


gliding to the ocean of eternity. As the light of 
declining day seems to mingle earth and heaven. 
making the outline of each scarce v'sible, and 


blending the harsh mountain-tops with the sky, 


s¢ 


—even so did the smile of that beaica old age 
appear to hallow the aspect of those around—to 
strong distinctions of varying 
over infancy and manhood 
into which it must so 
in the whole 


blend together the 
years, and to difluse 
the light of that heaven, 


soon vanish and be lost.” Never. 





BULWER’S POMPEII. 


rhe 


and enameled i! 


of 


sty le of 





history of rhetorical composition, were so many 
words expended on so simple though interesting 
a picture. How unlike those seriptural delinea- 
tions of childhood fondled by age we have so 


often admired in the Hebrew writers! How 
overlaid by imagery! How suffocated by simili- 
tude! 


We think Mr. Bulwer happy in the scene and 
time of his romance. The fate of Pompeii is one 
of the most interesting events of Roman history. 
The younger Pliny’s narrative of the eruption, 
and the intrepid a of his uncle in explor- 
ing and watching its desolating progress, which 
cost that excellent and laborious writer his life, 
are among the fondest of our classical recollec- 
The disinterment of the city, after it had 
/slept for ages in its grave, and its disinterment 

in nearly all the freshness of existence ;—the 
eine r street of the tombs, scarce sly injured by di- 
| lapidation, and still the chief entrance of the city ; 
—the street.of Fortune, with its raised footpath ; . 
its houses gaudily painted without, and the open 
doors admitting the view of the frescoes weenie 5 
—many of its triumphal arches still unshaken ; 
the unfinished building, with the heaps of mortar 
|and the scaffolding in perfect preservation,—pre- 
sent us with features of ancient days no longer 
to be traced in the erumbling ruins of edifices 
which have yielded only to trme, the great de 
stroyer, or to the barbarian conqueror—forms as 
it were of the past embalmed in the forms of the 
| present, displaying the rare and interesting spec- 
tacle of a town suddenly disappearing in the 
midst of the bustle and businsss of society. Mr. 
Bulwer has, moreover, with great judgment, avail- 
ed himself of his own personal inspection of those 
| wonderful remains, (for his romance was written 
| beneath the glowing skies and amidst the luxu- 
jriant scenes of C ampania,) and of the admirable 
descriptions of Sir William Gell, to elucidate 
some of the obscure points in the domestic life of 
the old Romans, their houses, their baths, their 
public shows, about which Festus and Lipsius, 
and a tribe of purblind commentators, have per- 
plexed themselves and their readers to little pur- 
pose. 

For instance, though the houses of Pompeii 








resemble in general the plans of Vitruvius, the 
differences in detail, of caprice and taste, have 
thrown considerable obscurity on the subject. 


We recommend the description to every classical 
student; for if it does not explain the Roman 
|fashion of domestic architecture,—the style of 
|building at Pompeii approximating more nearly 
[to the Grecian,—he will be enabled to form a 
correct notion of the principal outline, which is 
the same inall. The hall (atrium), the tablinum, 
the peristyle, communicate uniformly with each 





lother. The walls of every house were richly 
painted. When first revealed to light, the deco- 
rations, the paintings, the mosaics, excited the 


liveliest admiration. Perhaps the purity of the 
Pompeian taste might be called into question. 
The inhabitants were fond of the gaudiest colours 
and most fantastic designs. They often painted 
the lower half of their columns a bright red, leav- 
ing the rest uncoloured ; and where the garden was 





small its wall was frequently tinted to deceive the 
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eye as to its extent, imitating trees, birds, temples, 
&ec. in perspective : a meretricious delusion which 
the elder Pliny himself countenanced as a grace- 
fal effort of ingenuity. The atrium of the prin- 
cipal house in Pompeii, which Mr. Bulwer assigns 
as the mansion of Glaucus, his hero, and which 


on its first discovery was arbitrarily christened | 


by antiquaries “the house of the dramatic poet,” 
was rich in paintings, which in point of expres- 
sion would have been worthy of Raflaelle. They 
are preserved in the Neapoliton museum, and are 
the admiration of connoisseurs. Their subject is 
the parting of Achilles and Briseis, and the force, 


the vigour, the beauty of the forms and faces of | 


the principal figures are universally acknowledg- 
ed. Upon the- walls of the bed-rooms, which 
were mere cabins, of the smallest dimensions, 
were portrayed the Rape of Europa and the 
Battle of the Amazons. In short, every apart- 
ment breathed embellishment and beauty. One 
of the rooms is called by antiquaries the chamber 
of Leda, from the delicate and graceful painting 
of that exquisite creature, presenting to her hus 
band her new-born infant. 
beautiful group is to be found in the splendid 
work of Sir William Gell. 

Not a hue, after a slumber of more than sixteen 
centuries, of this interesting city had perished; 
its walls as if freshly painted,—its rich mosaics, 
shining in undimmed splendour—the sacrificial 
tripod in the gardens,—chests of treasure in its 
halls ready to be carried away, had the uplifted 
blow been suspended,—in the theatres the coun- 
ters of admission,—the fragments of the feast in 
the triclinia,—in the cubicula the perfumes and 
rouge of the female toilette. 

It is evident, then, that to a taste like that of 
Mr. Bulwer, a romance founded on ancient man 
ners and animated by ancient personages, with 
so many aids of actual inspection, graphic delli- 
neation, and antiquarian disquisition, was recom- 
mended by peculiar advantages. The tale in 
some places languishes ;—the dialogue occasion 
ally becomes prosy ;—it is generally too elaborate, 
and what is one of the worst faults of written 
conversations, all, or nearly all, the characters 
speak the same brilliant language, lighted up by 
a perpetual play of metaphor, and marked by the 
same antithesis and contrast: Nydia the blind 
slave, Glaucus, Ione, however different in their 
moral lineaments, speak the same elevated dic 
tion. Yet it is but justice to add, that the inte- 
rest is well-sustained. There are parts we could 
well spare ;—many that good taste rejects with 
loathing :—for example, the ceaseless yell of the 
woman thirsting for the combat of the gladiators 
with the lion; and the too minute and too physical 


detail of those horrid shows, which almost remind | 


us of the still more disgusting details of the 
modern prize-ring. But, having performed the 
invidious duty of giving these hints, we might 
indulge the pleasurable one of pointing out the 


felicitous touches and glowing tints of the descrip- | 


tions, as well as the bold and animated delinea 
tions of character, which transport us back over 
the gulf of departed ages, and wake us to a 
second existence in the City of the Dead—the 
striking appellation given to Pompeii by Sir Wal- 
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An engraving of this | 
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ter Scott, when he visited it not long before his 
| death. 


An author is ever liable to self-deception. The 
| blind girl is deemed by Mr. Bulwer a creation of 
his own. She is by birth a Greek, having been 
purloined by a Thessalian slave-merchant in her 
infancy, by whom she is taught the arts and ac 

complishments requisite to slaves, and having 
been sold by one of these traffickers in human 
flesh, with a concealment of her unhappy priva 

tion of sight, to a low and coarse-minded wretch, 
from W hose scourge she is rescued by Glauc us, 
the hero of the piece, the sensitive creature, in 
whose veins rioted the glow of Grecian blood, 
and who inherited all the buoyancy and ardour 
of the Greek imagination, becomes enamoured of 
her benevolent patron, with an intensity of pas 

sion that drives her to sorrow, crime, and despair. 
The sufferings of this interesting being are traced 
| with a powerful hand, and create an irresistible 
sympathy in her behalf. Yet the reader will soon 
perceive that Nydia is not a creation. She is an 
adumbration of Goethe’s Mignon, in his Wilhelm 
Veister, the prototype from whom our great 
|novelist borrowed the fantastical character of 
iFenella. Let us compare a passage of Goethe 
with a passage breathing almost the same feeling 
in the work of Mr. Bulwer, previously remarking 
that Mignon, in Wilhelm Meister, (a work of 
which, strange to say, we have not seen a trans 

lation,) is first introduced as a rope-dancer, and 
is rescued from the scourge of her brutal master 
by the hero. She is beautiful, but dwarfish; ca- 
pricious and fitful in her temper, and sil ntly in 
love with her protector, who feels the strongest 
affection for her as a child and an object of com- 
passion,—but nothing more. Is not this the rela- 
tive position of Glaucus and Nydia? We will 
first translate the passage from Goethe 


a She stood before him, and saw his inquietude. 
* Master,’ she cried, ‘if thou art unhappy what 
will become of Mignon?’ ‘ Dear child,’ said he, 
‘thou art a part of my solicitudes. I must go.’ 
She looked at his eyes glistening with suppressed 
tears, and knelt down suddenly before him. He 
kept her hands in his ; she laid her head upon his 
knees and remained quite still. He played with 
| her hair,—patted her,—and spoke sweetly to her.” 


The following sentences from the work before 
lus convey enough of resemblance to show that 
Mignon had her share in the creation of Nydia. 
“'The poor girl delightedly sat down beside Glau 
ileus. She drew from her girdle a ball of the 
many-coloured threads, or rather slender ribands, 
used in the weaving of garlands, and which (for 
it was her professional occupation) she carried 
constantly with her, and began quickly and grace- 
| fully to commence her task. Upon her young 
|cheeks the tears were already dried, a faint but 
| happy smile played round her lips ;—childlike, 
|indeed, she was sensible only of the joy of the 
present hour: she was reconciled to Glaucus: he 
| had forgiven her—she was beside him—he play- 
| ed caressingly with her silken hair—his breath 
| fanned her cheek,—Ione, the cruel Ione, was not 
| by—none other demanded, divided, his care. 
| Yes, she was happy and forgetful; it was one of 
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the few moments in her brief and troubled life | he might have sought to become the founder of a new 
that it was sweet to treasure, to recall.” religion. As it was, his energies were checked by his 

It is not pretended that the portrait of Nydia is pleasures. Besides, however, the vague love of this moral 
sway, (vanity so dear to sages !) he was influenced by a 
singular and dream-like devotion to all that belonged to 


the mystic land his ancestors had swayed. Although he 


a copy ol Mignon. But the sources of the sym 
pathy felt for each are the same. Both are tor 


tured with jealousy, doubt, and despair. Mignon 








. . : : ' disbelieved in her deities, he believed in the allegories 
is, as it were, shut out from the human family by wy vo" a: rare “tm 
her diminuti hape ;—Nydia by her blindness. they representex =~ pat ® a She) Ps ead _ whe “4 
The , ; aes ; oes - anew.) He loved to keep alive the worship of Egypt, 
os “y r y : King characters im HCHO | because he thus maintained the shadow and the recollec- 
eves BUN ten hang together by threads more | tion of he r power. H loaded, therefore, the altars of 
palpable than that of faint and dim similitudes. Osiris and of Isis with regal donations, and was ever 

he Egyptian Arbaces is the grand figure of | anxious to dignify their priesthood by new ‘and wealthy 
the group. He stands forth in the boldest relief. | converts. The vow taken—the priesthood embraced— 
His sublimity ts the terror excited by a man fear | he usually chose the comrad« s of his ple isures from those 
less « ll restraint of conscience,—steeped in | whom he had made his victims, partly because he thus 
sensuality and erecting a dominion over the secured to himself their secresy, partly because he thus 


yet more confirmed to himself his pecu 


the motives of his conduct to Apmcides, strengthened as 





i | ver. ence 
minds and imaginations of others, by his know- ir power. Her 


ledge i the secret mysteries | isis, whose priests | . : ° - 

| these were, in that instance, by his passion for Ione. 
are under his control, and made the instruments | ’ 
of his crimes. It is upon this character, which The progress of the calamity that overwhelmed 
seems imperceptibly to have grown upon the | Pompeii is thus sketched (chiefly from Pliny) by 
author beyond the scope of its original design, Mr. Bulwer. The fault of the picture is the 


strained exaggerations of that, which rhetorical 


| 

that nearly all the interest of the piece revolves. 
4 short extract from the delineation, which is , fforts rather degrade than aggrandise. 

grand and masterly, may not be misplaced ° . 

“ In the pauses of the showers, you heard the rum- 


“ His fame and his discoveries were known to all the | bling of the earth beneath, and the groaning waves of 
cultivators of magic ; hey even survived himself; but it | the tortured sea; or, lower still, and audible to the watch 
was not by his real and worldly name that he was honour- 
ed by the sorcerer and the sage. He received from their 


homage a more mystic appellation, and was long remem-|tain. Sometimes th 


of intensest fear, the grinding and hissing murmur of the 
escaping gases through the chasms of the distant moun- 


| 
| cloud appeared to break from its 





bered in Magna Grecia, and the Eastern plains, by the | solid mass, and, by the lightning, to assume quaint and 


. * “ ‘ ’ } - : 
name of * Hermes, the Lord of the Flaming Belt.’ His | vast mimicries of human or of monster shapes, striding 














subtle speculations and boasted attributes of wisdom, re- | across the gloom, hurtling one upon the other, and van- 
orded in various volumes, were among those tokens | ishing swiftly into the turbulent abyss of shade ; so that, 
‘of the curious ts,’ which the Christian converts to the eyes and fancies of the affrighted wanderers, the 
most joyfully yet most fearfully burnt at Ephesus, de- | uns ibstantial vapours were as the bodily forms of gigan- 
priving posterity of the proofs of the cunning of the | tic foes,—the agents of terror and of death. 
hend. “The ashes in many places were already knee-deep ; 
“ The conscience of Arbaces was solely of the intellect | and the boiling showers which came from the steaming 
it w iwed by no moral laws. If man imposed these | breath of the volcano forced their way into the houses, 
checks upon the herd, so he believ at man, by supe- | bearing with them a strong and suffocating vapour. In 
rio lom, « 1 rai himsel hem. ‘ If (he |some places, immense fragments of rock, hurled upon 
re I the genius to impose laws, have I not | the house-roofs, bore down along the streets masses of 
t it to ¢ 1 my own creations? Still more,| confused ruin, which yet more and more, with every 
have I not t right to control—to evade—to scorn—the | hour, obstructed the way ; and, as the day advanced, the 
fabrications of yet meaner intellects than my own!" | motion of the earth was more sensibly felt—the footiug 
Thus, if he were a villain, he justified his villany by | coomed to slide and creep—nor could chariot or litter be 
what ought to have made him virtuous, 1 umely the ele. | kept ste idy, even on the most level ground. 
vation of fh ( ) ti “Sometimes the huge r stones, striking against each 
“As men | n or less the passion of power, in | other as they fell, broke into countless fragments, emit- 
Arbaces that sion corresponded exactly to his charac. | ting sparks of fire which caught whatever was combust- 
ter. It was not the passion of an external and brute | ble within their reach; and along the plains beyond th« 
thority He desired not the purple and the fasces, the | city the darkness was now terribly relieved ; fur several 
nia of vulgar command. His pride, his contempt houses, and even vineyards, had been set in flames; and 
for Rome, which made the world, (and whose haughty | at various intervals the fires rose sullenly and fiercely 
name he regarded with the same disdain as that which against the solid gloom. To add to this partial relief of 
Rome herself lavished upon the barbarian,) would never | the darkness, the citizens had, here and the re, in the 
have permitted him to aspire to sw ny over others, for | more public place s, such as the porticoes of tem; les, and 
that would ve rendered him at once the tool or crea- | the entrances to the forum, endeavoured to pl 1ce rows of 
ture of the emperor. He, the Son of the Great Race of | torches; but™these rarely continued long; the showers 
Rameses—/e execute the orders of, and receive his power | and the winds extinguished them, and the sudden dark- 
from, another !—the mere notion filled him with rage. | ness into which their sudden birth was converted, had 
But, in rejecting an ambition that coveted nominal dis- | something in it doubly terrible and doubly impressing 
tinctions, he but indulged the more in the ambition to|on the impotence of human hopes—the le sson of despair. 
rule the heart. Honouring mental power as the greatest “ Frequently, by the momentary light of these torches, 
of earthly gifts, he loved to feel that power p lpably in | parties of fugitives encountered each other, some hurry- 


l 
himself, by extending it over all whom he encountered. | ing towards the sea, others flying from the sea back to 
Thus had he ever sought the young—thus had he ever | the land; for the ocean had ‘retreated rapidly from the 
fascinated and controlled them. He loved to find sub. | shore—an utter darkness lay over it, and, upon its groan- 
jects in men’s souls—to rule over an invisible and imma- | ing and tossing waves, the storm of cinders and rock fell 


terial em pire!—Had he been less sensual and less wealthy, | without the protection which the streets and roofs afford- 
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ed to the land, Wild—haggard—ghastly with superna- 
tural fears, these groups encountered eaclr other, but 
without the leisure to speak, to consult, to advise ; for 
the showers fell now frequently, though not continuously, 
extinguishing the lights which showed to each band the 
death-like faces of the other, and hurrying all to seek re- 


fuge beneath the nearest shelter. The whole elements of 


civilisation were broken up. Ever and anon, by the 
flickering lights, you saw the thief hastening by the most 
solemn authorities of the law, laden with, and fearfully 
chuckling over, the produce of his sudden gains. If, in 
the darkness, wife was separated from husband, or parent 
from child, vain was the hope of reunion, Each hurried 
Nothing in all the various 
life was left, save 


blindly and confusedly on. 
and complic ited mac hinery of social 
the primal law of self-preservation !” 

It seldom happens that in modern novels we 
do not track the antecedent march of Sir Walter 
Seott. The witch of Vesuvius is of the Meg 
Merrilies family, but of a gloomier complexion. 
lone, however, is the personage on whom the 
uuthor has prodigally lavished his most embel- 
lished descriptions. She is a Corinna, and was 
probably sketched under the domineering influ 


ence of that type, left us by Madame de Stael, of 


loveliness and genius. 





| 





| 


| 


“Tone knew her genius, but, with that charming ver- | 


satility that belongs of right to women, she had the 


faculty, so few of a kindred genius in the less malleable | 


sex can claim,—the faculty to bend and model her grace- 
ful intellect to all whom it encountered. The sparkling 
fountain threw its waters alike upon the strand, th 
cavern, and the flowers; it refreshed, it smiled, it dazzled 
every where. That pride, which is the necessary result 
of superi rity, she wore easily—in her breast it con- 
centred itself in ind pe ndenece. She pursued thus her 
own bright and solitary path. She asked no aged matron 
to direct and guide her—she walked alone by the torch 
of her own unflickering purity. She obeyed no tyranni 
cal and absolute custom. She moulded custom to her 
own will, but this so delicately, and with so feminine a 
grace, so px rfect an exe mption from error, that you ¢ ould 
It wa 


lone; perhaps she seemed too high 


not say she outraged custom, but commended it. 
possible not to love 
for the love of vulgar natures; but if you did once love 
her, it was to adoration. The wealth of her graces was 
inexhaustible—she beautified the commonest action; a 
Love he r, ar d 
you entered into a new world ; you passed from this trite 
and common-place earth; you were in a land in which 
your cyes saw ever) thing through an enchanted medium. 





word, a look, from her seemed magic. 


In her presence you felt as if listening to exquisite music; 
you were steeped in that sentiment which has so little of 
earth in it, and which music so well inspires—that in- 
toxication which refines and exalts, which seizes, it is 
true, the 
soul.” 
And here. without attempting an analysis of 
the tale, we close our extracts. Like Lord Byron, 
Mr. Bulwer skilfully works the bright and felici 
tous expressions of other write rs (such as Jeremy 
Taylor and Volney) into his own style, where they 
shine to advantage, like gems fashionably reset 
A trivial error oceurs occasionally in the latinity, 
with which the dialogue is sometimes interspersed. 
“ Char a familiar address,* like the 
* We are not satisfied that the Romans ever employed 
the phrase in this manner. Caput is used by clasgical 
authors in the sense of “ person,” as where Horace speaks 
of Virgil as tam carum caput. 


but gives them the character of the 


caput !” 
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Didrn xeQarn of the Greeks, if caput is a neuter 
noun, as it formerly was, should have been cha 
rum caput. “ Pe Jove, per Hercule.” are not 
correct forms of Roman adjuration. But these 
are criticisms so minute that we feel disposed to 
recall them. They are the shoemaker’s c 


I 
mmen 
tary on the picture of Apelles. 


From the Nautical Magazine 


CONCH DIVERS OF THE BAHAMAS. 

In December, 1821, one of his majesty’s ships, 
in going into the harbour of New Providence. 
struck on a bank, and rubbed off a sheet or two 
of her copper. The following morning, one of 
the divers being sent for, and supplied with 
hammer, nails, and sheets of copper, sunk him 
self to the keel, and, after two or three breathings 
at the surface of the water, made good the defects! 
He was afterwards required by the commanding 
officer to bend a hawser on to the chain cable 
near the anchor, as it lay at the bottom in nearly 
four fathoms water. This he accomplished with 
much ease, and a seaman-like bend it proved on 
the anchor being hove up. These divers, who 
are black men, and generally natives of the outer 
islands, are nearly six feet in height, with broad 
shoulders, and so accustomed to diving for conchs 
from their infancy, in from two to ten fathoms 
water, that they have habituated themselves to 


|/continue under water for as long a time, perhaps, 


pearl divers of India. They 


mer, and on finding a ce 


s the often take 
vith them a ha ch, will 
break his sheli, take out the fish, and prepare it 
sing befor they rise; they will also take 
1 bottle of any drinkable liquid, with the cork 
wired, and sink to the bottom in three or fou 
a corkscrew, draw the cork. 


ents, and rise with the empty bottle 


fathoms, and, with 
drink its con 
Porter is always the beverage they solicit o1 


occasions. 


FY t Oriental Annua 


rRANSLATION OF AN ODE FROM HAFIZ 


Gay rose, fresh gemm’d with morning dew, 
Go waste thy fragrance sweet in alr; 
Thou gladd'st not me, unless I view 


Her cheek, who wont thy bloom to shar« 


Till wine, the social circle round, 
The sons of mirth and joy shall bring, 
Though every mead ’s with verdure crown’d, 
I hail not the returning spring. 
When bowers are fann'd by breezes mild, 
"Tis sweet beneath their shade to 
Rut sweeter far, when warblers wild 
Melodious sing from every spray 


tray 


The graceful cypress waves its head, 
A thousand roses deck the grove 

But | to Nature’s charms am dead, 
When absent from the fair I love. 
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From Fraser's Magazine. 


Vemoirs of the 
Vrs. Hannah 
Esq. 4 vols. small Svo. 
ley & Burnside. 


More. By William Roberts, 
London, 1834. See- 


At this time of day, to set about a regular 
critique of Mrs. Hannah More’s genius and cha- 
racter, as displayed either in her conduct or her 
works, would be about the most absurd of labours. 
Not only has the public thoroughly made up its 
mind on her—and hers; but, as her biographer 
“her history and her character, in great 
part, belong to and represent an age, the form 
of which have of late been rapidly 


states, 


and pressure 


disappearing, to give place to a new order of 


things, and a very different system of manners; 
whether better or worse may be variously affirmed, 
—in some points probably better, in others not so 


good—but certainly very differently constituted, 
and disclosing very different tendencies.” All 


this is good reason for writing memoirs of the 
lady, but bad for writing a critique—we mean a 
regular critiquae—on her productions. 

It would be highly improper in us to bear down 
upon the memory of Mrs. Hannah More with the 
accumulated power which time merely has given 
us over it; not only would it deprive us of ex- 
tracting whatever good was to be got out of the 
volumes now published, but would preclude us 
from deriving any pleasure from our task, or com- 
municating any to the reader. Moreover, there 
may be intellects that are individually in a state 
to receive instruction and amusement from their 
contents, and may even yet take a warm concern 
in the works and the remembrance of the author- 
ess, although the general mind, or rather the mind 
of those who now occupy the same relative sta- 
tion that such persons as herself in her own day 
held, be considerably in advance of her perfec- 
tions. 

Her biographer seems to think that the “new 
era” in which we find ourselves is one “of ex- 
tremes ;” and that “there was a happy balance 
in the qualities of this gifted lady,” which kept 
her irom every thing that could be so qualified. 
He has well enough here, though probably with 
out design, hit off the character of her tendencies 
and talents. 

Hannah More (the youngest but one of the five 
daughters of Jacob More, who was descended from 
a respectable family at Harleston, in Norfolk,) 
was born in the year 1745, in the parish of Sta- 
pleton, in the county of Gloucester. We cannot 
follow her through the period of childhood, con- 
cerning which the life-writer has given us certain 
tales of precocity, all very well in their way, but 
nothing out of it. Having learned something of 
Greek and Roman history from her father, some- 
thing of the Latin and French languages, and the 
mathematics, we find her in a boarding-school at 
Bristol, under her eldest sister’s care, reading the 
Spectator, and hearing the elder Sheridan lecture 
on eloquence, and writing verses on Sheridan’s 
said lectures, and other matters of like grave im- 


port. Ferguson, the popular astronomer, also, 
was engaged in lecturing at Bristol; with him 


she formed an acquaintance, as also with one 


LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 


Life and Correspondence of | 





HANNAH MORE. 





Peach, a linen-draper, to Whom the historian, 
Hume, had entrusted the correction of his his- 
tory, and who had detected in it more than two 
hundred Scoticisms. “But for this man, it ap- 
oe, two years of the life of the historian might 
1ave passed into oblivion which were spent in a 
merchant’s counting-house in Bristol ; me th he 


was dismissed, on account of the promptitude of 


| his pen in the correction of the letters entrusted 
| to him to copy. More than twenty years after 
the death of Mr. Peach, the subject of these me- 
| moirs, being in company with Dr. Percy, then 
Bishop of Dromore, Mr. Gibbon, Sir Joshua Rey- 

| nolds, and others, who were conjecturing what 
might have been the cause of this chasm of two 
years in the life of Hume, (of which the bishop 
was then proposing to give a sketch,) she was 
enabled to clear up the mystery by relating the 
|above anecdote. As the intended life did not ap- 
pear, she never knew what use the bishop made 

of her communication.” 

In 1762, Hannah More appeared as an author- 
ess, in the pastoral drama entitled T’'he Search 
| after Happiness, which she proposed for private 
performance by young ladies, instead of the regu- 
| lar drama, which contains passages improper for 
| their recital. At Weston-super-mare, whither the 
lady retired for the benefit of her health, she form- 
j}ed and kept up an acquaintance with the cele- 
brated Dr. Langhorne, until his intemperance sus- 
pended it. Two specimens of his correspondence 
are preserved,—they are lively but need ‘not be 
quoted. At the age of twenty, having access to 
the best libraries in her neighbourhood, Miss 
More cultivated the Italian, Latin, and Spanish, 


At the age of 22, Mr. Turner, a gentleman of 
fortune, proposed for Hannah More’s hand. As 
she was young and dependent, she quitted her in- 
|terest in the concern of the school, and was at 
great expense in preparing and fitting herself out 
to be the wife of a man of great wealth. The day 
was fixed more than once for the marriage, and 
Mr. Turner each time postponed it. Her sisters 
and friends interfered, and would not permit her 
to be so treated and trifled with. Sir James 
Stonehouse was applied to, and interposed. The 
final separation was amicably agreed upon, and 
the contracting parties broke off their intercourse 
by mutual consent. Mr. Turner was desirous of 
|settling an anuuity upon her; she declined ; but 
}/in a conversation with Dr. Stonehouse, that gen- 
| tleman succeeded in inducing the doctor to be- 
jcome trustee and agent for a part of the annual 
sum intended. But it was not until some time 
after this affair had been thus concluded that 
the consent of Miss More could be obtained, even 
by the importunity of her friends. The regard 
and respect of Mr. Turner for Miss More was 
continued through his life; and at his death he 
bequeathed her a thousand pounds. 

This event made her resolve on single blessed- 
ness; and although solicited again, she still 


imitating or translating Horace and Metastasio. 
Metastasio’s opera of Regulus she worked up 
jinto The Inflexible Captive, a drama. Dean 
| Tucker, Dr. Ford, and Dr. Stonehouse, were 
|among her friends ; and the last was her guide in 
| divinity, 

| 
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refused her hand ; and, as it happened in the for- 
mer case, the attachment of the proposer was suc- 
ceeded by a cordial respect, which was met on 
her part by a corresponding sentiment, and which 
ended only with his existence. 

Miss More’s talents had hitherto been of a dra- 
matic sort, and she was desirous of hearing Gar- 
rick speak Shakspeare. Her first letter ts upon 
the subject of Sheridan’s Rivals, and its first re- 
ception, which was unsuccessful. In another letter, 


Hampton Court throws her into raptures. Pope’s | 


house and grotto, however, had to her very little 
merit, “ but that they once belonged to one of the 
greatest poets upon earth.” It was in 1773 or 
1774, that Hannah More, in company with two of 
her sisters, visited London; and her introduction 
to Mr. and Mrs. Garrick took place in about a 
week after her arriva!. Garrick had seen a letter 
from Miss More to a person known to them both, 
so well describing the effect produced upon her 
mind by his performance of the character of Lear, 
as to inflame his curiosity to see and converse 
with her. At his house she met Mrs. Montagu. 
To Dr. Johnson she was introduced at Sir Joshua 
Reynolds’s, who prepared her, as he handed her 
up stairs, for the possibility of his being in one of 
his moods of sadness and silence. It was, how- 
ever, otherwise with the moralist; he met her 
with good humour in his countenance and a ma- 
caw in his hand, accosting her with a verse from 
a morning hymn which she had written at the de- 
sire of Sir James Stonehouse. She was next in 

troduced to Baretti, Edmund Burke, Dr. Percy, 
and Mrs. Williams (Dr. Johnson’s well-known 
blind poetess ). 

“TI forgot to mention,” says one of her sisters, in a let- 
ter to the family at home, “that not finding Johnson in 
his little parlour when we came in, Hannah seated her- 
self in his great chair, hoping to catch a little ray of his 
genius: when he heard it he laughed heartily, and told her 


it was a chair on which he never sat. He said it reminded | 


him of Boswell and himself, when they slept a night at the 
spot (as they imagined) where the weird sisters appeared 
to Macbeth: the idea so worked upon their enthusiasm, 
that it quite deprived them of rest. However, they learnt 
the next morning, to their mortification, that they had 
been deceived, and were quite in another part of the 
country.” 


Hannah More, it seems, eschewed the vanity 
of writing good letters. It was her opinion that 
“letters among near relations were family news- 
papers, meant to convey paragraphs of intelli- 
gence, and advertisements of projects, and not 
sentimental essays.” This is vivacious; so is the 
following ree 

“ We have been reading a treatise on the morality of 
Shakspeare ; it is a happy and easy way of filling a book 
that the present race of authors*have arrived at—that of 
criticising ‘the works of some eminent poet, with mon- 
strous extracts and short remarks. It is a species of 
cookery I begin to grow tired of. They cut up their 
authors into chops, and by adding a little crumbled bread 
of their own, and tossing it up a little, they present it as 
a fresh dish: you are to dine upon the poet ; the critic 
supplies the garnish, yet has the credit as well as profit 
of the whole entertainment.” 

Induced by the attention paid to her in London, 
she determined to try what was her real value, by 
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writing a slight poem, and offering it to Cadell. 
Sir Eldred of the Bower was thus produced, to 
which she added the little poem of the Bleeding 
Rock, which she had written some years previ 
ously. She succeeded; and so commenced her 
connection, continued for forty years, with the 
house of that respectable publisher. 

Her acquaintance with Dr. Johnson was so 
characterised by mutual tenderness, that it was 
the subject of many pleasant witticisms with Mrs 
Montagu. Allusion to this, and even to the early 
circumstances of the family, is made in the fol 
| lowing humorous letter from one of her sisters :— 

“If a wedding should take place before our return, 
don't be surprised,—between the mother of Sir Eldred 
and the father of my much-loved Irene; nay, Mrs. Mon- 
tagu says, if tende r words are the precursors of connubial 


engagements, we may expect great things: for it is no- 
| thing but ‘ child,’ ‘ little fool,’ ‘ love,’ and ‘ dearest.’ After 
much critical discourse he turns round to me, and with 
one of the most amiable looks, which must be seen to 
form the least idea of it, he says, ‘I have heard that you 


are engaged in the useful and honourable employment of 


|teaching young ladies.’ Upon which, with all the same 
ease, familiarity, and confidence we should have done, 
| had only our own dear Dr. Stonehouse been present, we 
| entered upon the history of our birth, parentage, and edu- 
cation; showing how we were born with more desires 
} than guineas; and how, as years increased our appetites, 
| the cupboard at home began to grow too small to gratify 
| them; and how, with a bottle of water, a bed, and a bian- 
ket, we set out to seek our fortunes; and how we found 
}a great house, with nothing in it; and how it was like to 
|remain so, till, looking into our knowledge-boxes, we 


| happened to find a little larning, a good thing when land 
|} is gone, or rather none: and so at last, by giving a litth 
| of this little larning to those who had less, we got a good 
store of gold in return. But how, alas! we wanted the 


wit to keep it! ‘1 love you both! cried the enamorato ; 

|* I love you all five! I never was at Bristol: I will come 
}on purpose to see you. What! five women live happily 
together! I will come and see you. I have spent a happy 
evening—I am glad I came—God for ever bless you! 
you live lives to shame duchesses.’ He took his leave 
with so much warmth and tenderness, we were quite af- 
fected at his manner. 

“If Hannah's head stands proof against all the adula- 
tion and kindness of the great folks here, why then I will 
venture to say, nothing of this kind will hurt her here- 
after. A literary anecdote :—Mrs. Medalle (Sterne’s 
daughter) sent to all the correspondents of her deceased 
father, begging the letters which he had written to them; 

among other wits, she sent to Wilkes, with the same re- 
| quest. He sent for answer, that as there happened to be 
| nothing extraordinary in those he had received, he had 
burnt or lost them. On which, the faithful editor of her 
father’s works sent back to say, that if Mr. Wilkes would 
be so good as to write a few letters in imitation of her 
father’s style, it would do just as well, and she would in- 
sert them. ‘Two carriages at the door—Mrs. Poscawen, 
and Sir Joshua; the latter to take us to an auction of 
pictures ; the former paid a short visit, that she might 
not break in upon our engagements. Dr. Johnson and 
Hannah last night had a violent quarrel, till at length 
laughter ran so high on all sides, that argument was con- 
founded in nvise: the gallant youth, at one in the morn- 
ing, set us down at our lodgings.” 


The effect upon her of Garrick’s reading her 
own Sir Eldred is interesting. 





“I'll tell you the most ridiculous circumstance in the 
world. After dinner, Garrick took up the Monthly 
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Review (civil gentlemen, by the by, these Monthly Re- 
viewers), and read ‘ Sir Eldred’ with all his pathos and 
all his graces. I think | never was so ashamed in my 
life ; but he read it so superlatively, that I cried like a 
child. Only think, what a scandalous thing to cry at the 
reading of one’s own poetry ! I could have beaten my- 
for it looked as if I thought it very moving, which, 
I can truly say being the case. But the 
beauty of the jest lies in this: Mrs. Garrick twinkled as 
well as I, and made as many apologies for crying at her 
husband's reading, as I did for crying at my own verses. 
She got out of the scrape by pretending she was touched 
the story, and I, by saying the same thing of the 
reading. It furnished us with a great laugh at the catas- 
trophe, when it would really have been decent to have 
been a little sorrowful.” 


self ; 


is far from 


at 


London society had warnings in sudden deaths, 


and similar omens, for the minds of the serious 
Hannah: and she was evidently beginning to 
shrink from the contact of the common world, 


and find another kind of happiness in one more 
religious. Saurin’s to have ex- 
cited her admiration, and, sooth to say, deserv 
edly. We recollect ourselves the time we first 
read them,—even as we do our first perusal of 
Schiller’s Robbers ; they are equally impressive 
—each sublime in their way, and the sublime in 
both is of the material rather than the spiritual. 
Miss More was present at the trial of the 
Duchess of Kingston, and describes it well; 
equally well she describes Garrick in the charac- 
ter of Hamlet. The leading passion of the 
princely Dane takes to be filial love. She 
saw Garrick in all the characters with which he 
finally took his leave of the stage. Her letter to 
him from the country is an elaborate compliment, 


Sermons seem 


she 


and is one of the sort that she usually avoided,— 
it is a good one. 

In one of her letters she complains of morning 
headaches precluding early rising; but then she 
sat up later than the family she was staying with, 


reading through Dr. Maclaine’s answer to Soame 
Jenyns. But it seems she was subject to succes- 
sive illnesses.—evils these which she converted 
into blessings; for, independently of the prime 
benefit of cheapening life, and teaching patience, 
they induced a habit of industry not natural to 
her, and taught her to make the most of her well 
days. She laughingly added, it had taught her 
also to contrive employment for her sick ones; 
that from habit she had learned to suit her occu- 
pations to every gradation of the measure of ca- 
pacity she possessed. “1 never,” she said, “ afford 
a moment of a healthy day to transcribe, or put 
or cross t’s, or dot my i’s; so that I find the 
lowest stage of my understanding may be turned 
to some account, and save better days for better 
things. i have learned from it also to avoid pro- 
crastinations, and that idleness which often at 
tends unbroken health.” 

Allusions are made in Garrick’s letters to Miss 
More’s tragedy of Percy, then in progress. In 
November of the year 1777, it was completed, 
and accepted by Mr. Harris of Covent Garden, 
to be brought out without delay. Garrick inte- 


stops, 


rested himself much about this play, wrote for it 
the prologue and epilogue, which in performance 
were received with plaudits, and the play suc- 
ceeded. 


All the correspondence about this tra- 
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gedy is couched in the highest terms of applause ; 
all is flushed with success. Mrs. Boscawen even 
goes the length of composing a wreath of Roman 
laurel, ingeniously interwoven, and the stems 
confined within an elegant ring, which she ac- 
companied with an “ elegant morceau” of a let- 
ter, as a present to the fair muse of tragedy. The 
gift was acknowledged in some pretty verses. 
Home, the author of Douglas, was also intro- 
duced to her on this oceasion. Garrick read the 
play to a party at Lord Spencer’s, and four thou- 
sand copies of it were sold in the first fortnight. 
Mr. Mackenzie also writes high flattery on this 
subject. She profited six hundred pounds by the 
performance and sale of the copyright, which 
Garrick laid out for her on good security at five 
per cent. Criticism on this drama would be worse 
than wasted at this time of day: it might be cha- 
racterised as a fechnical tragedy ; the dagger and 
the bow! are both produced on the stage ; nothing 
is wanted but the presence of the Muse herself to 
complete the effect of the design. 

We wish we had room to extract Hannah 
More’s account of the death of Garrick, and her 
testimony to the correctness of his conduct in his 
own house ; it is worth all the books she has ever 
written. Here is at any rate the truth of fact; 
and the fact is one to remove many prejudices 
which her more serious labours are calculated to 
foster. But still superior to her letter is that of 
Mrs. Montagu on the same occasion: no sectarian 
taint spoils a single sentiment or expression ; but 
all is catholic, and worthy of the fair essayist on 
Shakspeare. 

The death of Garrick having lessened Hannah 
More’s interest with the she did well to 
turn her mind to other channels of intellectual 
exertion. She claims, however, too much merit 
for the act. Five years she took in disconnecting 
herself from fashionable society, ere she retreated 
to Cowslip Green. Before she gave up the thea- 
tre, she tried her fate again in another venture, 
The Fatal Falsehood, of which four acts had 
been read by Garrick before his death, and the 
completion of which, we are told, was hurried in 
consequence of Mr. Harris’s importunity. Being 
brought out at an unfavourable season, it had not 
so great a run as the Percy ; nevertheless, it suc- 
ceeded. : 

Hannah More was a believer in the authenticity 
of Rowley’s poems, and could not be for some time 
convinced either by the authority or the reason- 
ings of Johnson and Percy. This fact shows 
the state of her taste at the time. Equally con- 
ventional were her feelings ; e. ¢. thus she writes 
to one of her sisters, from Hampton, in 1780. “I 
would wish you a*merry Christmas, as well as 
happy new year, but that I hate the word merry 
so applied: it is a fitter epithet fora Bacchanalian 
than a Christian festival, and seems an apology 
for idle mirth and injurious excess.” She fails 
here to perceive that the Bacchanalian was also 
religious ; or, if not, her mind is not of that catho- 
lic capacity to esteem it for what it was. Nay, 
she could as Jittle love nature in all her moods 
as she could mind in all its forms. “ What frost, 
what snow !” she exclaims. “ By the by, ‘if this 


stage, 





same snow were of human invention, I should be 
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apt to say I did not like it. Yet the vast expanse 
of glistening white on the ground, the fluid bril- 
liants dropping from the trees, and the green- 
house full of beautiful blossoms and oranges, 
make it altogether like some region of enchant 
ment; and as the gravel walks are all swept 
clean, | parade an hour or two every morning. 
This is capital! It is soothing, however, to think 
that a wintry morning might please Miss Hannah 
More, provided the gravel walks: were all swept 
clean. Poor nature ! 

She seems to have been much better pleased 
with some Latin verses in her praise, written by 
Bishop Lowth. She alludes to them in number- 
less letters,—always making a great show of keep 
ing them back, yet always bringing them forward. 
“ Mrs. Boscawen threw me into no small confu- 
sion ; she got among the men, not less than twenty, 
all beausx esprits, and gave them all, privately, 
Bishop Lowth’s verses to read.” Finesse! Who 
can doubt it? The Sacred Dramas and the 
poem of Sensibility seem to have much interest- 
ed the bishop; and, as specimens of artificial 
poetry, it must be acknowledged they are credit- 
able compositions. 

Mrs. Macauley was one of Hannah More’s ac- 
quaintances. She, however, had a terrible fall in 
her good graces. In a letter from Bath, dated 
Dec. 23, we have these complainings. “I feel | 
myself extremely scandalised at her conduct, and | 
yet I did not esteem her. I knew her to be ab- 
surd, vain, and affected, but never could have 
suspected her of the indecent, and, I am sorry to 
say, profligate turn which her late actions and 
letters have betrayed. ‘The men do so rejoice 
and so exult, that it is really provoking ; yet have | 
they no real cause -for triumph; for this woman 
is far from being. any criterion by which to judge | 
of the whole sex: she was not feminine either in | 
her writings or manners; she was only a good, 
clever man. Did I never tell you, my dear ma-| 
dam, an answer her daughter once made me? 
Desirous, from civility, to take some notice of | 
her, and finding she was reading Shakspeare, | 


| 





asked her if she was not delighted with many 
parts of King John? ‘I never read the kings, 
ma’am,’ was the truly characteristic reply.” How 
these poles ever came to coalesce is a mystery ! 
The verses entitled Bas Bleu are the subject | 
of much correspondence. About this time Miss 
More was elected a member of the French Aca- 
demy. > of 
Her patronage of the poetical milk-woman, | 
Mrs. Yearsly, is an instructive chapterin the his- 
tory of patronage. Though poor, the poetess did 
not like to be so called in a printed preface ; be- 
sides, she wanted the entire control of the money 
raised for her benefit. Her pride rebelled against 
her gratitude : and she circulated slanders against 
her benefactress, or rather spoke them to her face, 
accusing her of envy, and of a design to defraud 
her or her children of the amount of the sub- 
scriptions. Miss More’s share in this transaction 
is much to her credit. She thus writes on it: 
“ Had she turned out well, I should have had my 
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Is not this great Babylon that I have built? Pros- 
perity is a great trial, and she could not stand it. 
|} was afraid it would turn her head ; but I did 
| not expect it would harden her Aeart. I continue 
|to take the same care of her pecuniary interests, 
|} and ara bringing out a second edition of her poems. 


” | My conscience tells me I ought not to give up my 


|} trust for these poor children on account of their 
|mother’s wickedness. You know Mrs. Montagu 
and I are joint trustees for the money.” Two 
years afterwards this woman brought out, unas- 
| sisted, another book, which she advertised to be 
| free from Hannah More’s “ corruptions.” She, 
however, prefixed to it the original preface to the 
| first book, and twenty pages of the scurrility pub- 
ilished ina second. To all which she added a 
| deed, which Miss More got drawn by an eminent 
lawyer, to secure her money in the funds; and 
which she asserted Miss More made Mrs. Mon 
tagu sign without reading. Mrs. Yearsly had, 
however, gained her point, in having the money 
settled to her wish. 
Hitherto, as we are instructed by Mr. Roberts, 
we have seen Hannah More in the midst of cer- 
tain disturbing influences, which weaned her from 
a religious predisposition, often enough visible in 
the course of her correspondence. But now, re 
tired to Cowslip Green, there are hopes of the 
revival of those thoughts which by a fashionable 
life had been dissipated. Previous to her finally 
settling there, however, we have a mass of cor 
respondence about Mrs. Piozzi and Boswell, and 
their respective biographies of Johnson. The 
passages in Mrs. Piozzi’s book, which were un- 
kind to Garrick, filled her with indignation. If 
Johnson had been envious enough to utter them, 
our author thought Mrs. Piozzi might have been 
prudent enough to suppress them. “Johnson,” 
she continues, “ with all his genius, had no taste 
for Garrick’s acting, and, with all his virtues, 
was envious of his riches: this led him very un- 
justly to say severe things, which Garrick not 
unfrequently related. But why must these things 
be recorded? The speaker, perhaps, had forgot 
ten them, or was sorry for them, or did not mean 
them; but this new-fashioned biography seems to 
value itself upon perpetrating every thing that is 
injurious and detracting. I perfectly recollect,” 
adds Hannah More, “ the candid answer Garrick 
once made to my enquiry, why Johnson was so 
often harsh and unkind in his speeches, both of 
and to-him. ‘ Why, Nine,’ he replied, ‘it is very 
natural; is it not to be expected he should be 
angry, that I, who have so much less merit than 
he, should have had so much greater success ?’” 
Up to December of the year 1786, no account 
lexists of the manner in which Hannah More 
spent her time at Cowslip Green ; probably, says 
|her biographer, she lived in great retirement, pur- 
| suing her gardening occupations: but in the said 
ony of December she visited Mrs. Garrick 





again, whom she found well, and went with her 
the round of society as usual. Against this 
fashionable mode of wasting time, however, she 
now took care to issue her manifesto, in a little 


reward ; as it is, | have my trial. Perhaps I was | work entitled Thoughts on the Manners of the 


too vain of my success; and in counting over the | Great. 


money (almost 500/.) might be elated, and think, 


We feel, nevertheless, more interested 


now in her thoughts on her own way of: life at 
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Cowslip Green. The amount of false sentiment 
in these is prodigious. She separates her reli- 
gious duties from the active engagements of life ; 
a fatal error, which has led to the abstraction and 
mysticism of nunneries and monasteries, and 
their consequent vices. In tending of flowers, 
and even in paying visits, devotion may mingle ; 
and if admiration of the works of God and charity 
to our neighbours be the concomitants of either 
act, more religion will belong to it than to all the 
leisure in the world. When we are in society, 
or among cultivated objects, whether of nature or 
art, we know our company; but when we are 
alone, as Sir Thomas Browne somewhere justly 
remarks, we have most often the devil for our 
familiar. The Rev. John Newton’s letter, in 
reply to the one on which we have commented, 
is very valuable ; but our space will not permit its 
insertion. 
them much merit. 

With her T'houghts on the Importance of the 
Manners of the Great to General Society, which 
met with extraordinary success, an era begun in 
the life of Hannah More. 
lished anonymously ; not from fear of man, she 
said, “ but because it might be ascribed to some 
better person.” She confesses that the work was 
superficial, being fitted for an audience similarly 
qualified, and confined to prevailing practical evils. 
Another time she proposed to herself to attack 
more strongly the principle. About the same 
period appeared her poem on Slavery, to which 
her name was attached. 

One of the smartest things that we have ob- 
served in these letters, is an observation excited 
by her witnessing the trial of Hastings. 


“I was over-persuaded by Lord and Lady Amherst to | 


go to the trial, and heard Burke’s famous oration of three 
hours and a quarter without intermission. 
did powerful oration I 
abusive and vehement 


and 


beyond all conception. 


self called villain and, cut-throat! &c. 





This gentleman’s letters have all of 


This book was pub- | 


Such a splen- 
never heard, but it was 
Poor | 
Hastings sitting by, and looking so meek to hear him- 
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Green, they were in future to divide their time. 
It is mentioned as a singular circumstance, that 
all the four houses in which they resided were 
built by themselves; and in not one of them had 
death disturbed their happy union, till, at the end 
of fifty years, they lost their eldest sister. They 
occupied their time principally in instructing the 
poor children of Cheddar, a village distant ten 
|miles from Cowslip Green, and collected a school 
lof nearly three hundred children. To this school 
| the correspondence about this period relates. 
|The state of both clergy and laity, aristocracy 
land populace, in this place, had grown to rank- 
| ness ; and, in so employing herself, she was doing 
more good, certainly, than in tending flowers, 
paying visits, or indulging leisure. She found 
time, also, to produce her Estimate of the Reli- 
gion of the Fashionable Worid. This book had 
a large sale. 

In 1791, the sisters having extended their plan 
of operation, the number of children under their 
| instruction exceeded twelve hundred. Her visits 
to London, accordingly, were more contracted ; 
and when there, her time was occupied in vain 
endeavours to rescue a young heiress, who had 





| 


been trepanned away from school at the age of 


| fourteen. 

At the political crisis of 1792, Hannah More 
| was called upon from all quarters to send forth 
|some little work as an antidote to the revolution- 
| ary principles then so fearfully spreading. This 
ishe openly declined; but, in secret, caused Mr. 
| Rivington to publish a dialogue of Village Poli- 
tics, By Will Chip, which was extensively cireu- 
| lated. 
| At the latter end of the second volume we have 
| some extracts from Hannah More’s Journal (1794) 
concerning her spiritual state, from which we find 
that she had not allowed herself to read any 
classic or pagan author for many years—by her- 
self—having chosen for private perusal serious 


land religious books. Clear enough from this 


I The recapitula-| diary it is, that she had parted for ever with ele- 
tion of the dreadful cruelties in India was worked up to 


| gant literature; and that little more was now to 


the highest pitch of eloquence and passion, so that the | he expected from her than longer or shorter tracts 


orator was seized with a spasm which made him inca- 
pable of speaking another word; and I did not know 
whether he might not have died in the exertion of his 
powers, like Chatham. I think I never felt such indig 
nation as when Burke, with Sheridan standing on orie 
and Fox on the other, said, ‘ Vice incapacitates a 
man from all public duty; it withers the powers of his 


side 


understanding, and makes his mind paralytic.’ 
at his two neighbours, and saw they were quite free from 
any symptoms of palsy.” 


Her remarks on Gibbon are equally acute. 

About this time she wrote her poem of Bon- 
ner’s Ghost, to which Walpole paid the honour 
of having it printed at the Strawberry press, with 
the stamp and impress, in an engraving, of Straw- 
berry Hill. 

At the close of the year 1789, Hannah More 
was enabled to withdraw from general society, 
her sisters having made their fortunes, and her- 
self being in a thriving course. Previously to 
their taking this step, Miss More and her three 
sisters had built for themselves a house in Great 
Pulteney Street, Bath; and between this resi- 


I looked | 


dence of their own, and the retreat at Cowslip thoughts are awakened. Oh, that he had known and 


on matters religious or political. To undersell 
{similar publications that were disseminated in 
| the cause of infidelity and rebellion, she promoted 
la subscription, in which she was well supported ; 
|and two millions of tracts were sold in one year. 
| They were afterwards collected into three vol- 
times. In the Cheap Repository (for such was 
the title), she received assistance from the pens 
of others,—one her own sister, and one the poet 
Mason. 

The following reflections on the death of Lord 
| Orford are characteristic of the writer. Thus 
writes Hannah More to her sister Martha, from 
London, 1787: 

“Poor Lord Orford! I could not help mourning for 
him, as if I had not expected it. But twenty years’ un- 
|clouded kindness and pleasant correspondence cannot 
be given up without emotion. I am not sorry now that 
I never flinched from any of his ridicule or attacks, or 
suffered them to pass without rebuke. At our last 
meeting, I made him promise to buy Law’s Serious Call. 
His playful wit, his various knowledge, his polished 
manners, alas! whatavail they now! ‘The most serious 
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believed the things that belonged to his peace! My 


heart is much oppressed with the reflection.” 


It is strange that people of Hannah More’s 
turn of mind should always entertain such very 
charitable thoughts of their acquaintance in the 
article of death. Amiable they may be; but 
because they take not up with a certain form of 
speech and demeanour, their after-state is always 
presumed in the most unfavourable manner. 
There is in this a temper and feeling which re- 
ligious people should avoid. ‘Take our word for 
it, it is an infirmity ; and was in Hannah More. 
There was, however, much of profane in the 
character of Lord Orford: yet, even in extreme 
cases, the rule is a good one—“ Judge not, lest 
thou be judged.” 

From a letter addressed to Mr. Wilberforce, 
we find that in the month of August, 1798, 
Hannah More was very seriously ill indéed. 


“] was attacked,” she writes, “with one of my 
violent spasms in my head, on the Saturday night, so 
that I could not go with the Dykes the Sunday round; 
but Patty did. This pain continued almost intolerable 
during two days and two nights, and left my nerves in a 
high state of irritation. On Monday, being alone, I fell 
down from the place where I was sitting, in a fainting 
fit. I dashed my face against the corner of a stone wall, 
and lay a very long time without giving any signs of 
life. My sisters found me in a posture which must soon 
have suffocated me, with my face frightfully disfigured, 
and the floor sprinkled with blood. There was a strong 
contest between life and death, but it pleased my merci. 
ful God to raise me up. I was a good while before I had 
any clear ideas, but felt a sort of stupid serenity, no 
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emotion, but a general feeling that I had not done enough 
for God; and what would poor Patty do by herself? I 
am so disfigured, you would scarcely know me; but I 
am full of gratitude: for though my eyes make me look 
a perfect Mrs. Mendoza, yet the sight is safe; and had 
not my face received the bruises, my skull must have | 
been fractured. You will be glad to hear that my mind 
has been very calm, and that I felt that this visitation 
was in mercy. I write this two or three lines at a time, 
and cannot see to read it; but the bruises, though very 
bad, are nothing—they will in time disappear ; but I 
must try to get my nerves in a better way. I have a 
dull pain in my head, which is very unpleasant. I must 
tell you that we have kept possession of the pulpit at 
Wedmore ever since, and sent one of our own clergy 
every Sunday, to keep up the aitention to our plan. 
Last Sunday, Drewitt preached an hour; after he had 
finished, the clerk got up and said, ‘the parish are 
desired to meet next Friday, to consult ‘on the best 
means of opposing the ladies who are coming to set up a 
school.’ 

“ Bold Drewitt, ncthing dismayed, stood up instantly 
in the pulpit, and said, ‘and on Sunday next the parish 
are desired to meet the ladies, who intend opening the 
school at nine o'clock :’ but I now doubt if I shall be 
able. It will be a hard-run contest ; and whether-John 
Barrow or Hannah More will be the successful candidate, 
I have not the least idea.” 





In the following year appeared lier Strictwres 
on Female Education—her third ethical publica 
tion in prose, says her biographer; who adds 
(though in a style of composition which is ex 
cessively faulty), “and one of the most powerful 
pieces of her artillery, from whose calibre were 
shot those bolts which shattered the towers and 
arsenals of fashionable abuses and follies.” <A 
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letter from Mr. Charles Burney on this work 
deserves quotation, but our space forbids it. 

In the promotion of infant schools, and in the 
institution of female friendly societies, Hannah 
More and her sister Martha spent two valuable 
years, subduing opposition and overcoming diffi- 
culties. Mr. Bere, the curate of Blagdon, the 
parish in which Cowslip Green was situated, 
waited en the sisters, to request they would open 
one of their schools in his parish; and, upon 
their at first declining. was seconded by the church 
warden and overseers in his application. After 
their consent, however, the same curate became 
afraid of some tendency to methodism in their 
proceedings ; and they suffered in their exertions 
from suspicion of disaffection to church and state, 
and the imputation of fanaticism. As a defence 
against this charge, her biographer publishes a 
letter from her to a young curate; but we are 
afraid that the curate of Blagdon would have 
quoted it in evidence. Nevertheless, we hold it 
to be highly creditable to the authoress. Through 
al! the attacks, however, which she experienced, 
we are told, she preserved the dignity of silence; 
and when advised by Lord Chancellor Lough- 
borough to prosecute the author of a scandalous 
pamphlet against her, she declared her resolution 
never, upon any provocation, to embark either in 
controversy or litigation. With regard to this 
same Lord Chancellor Loughborough we are told, 
in a note, that she was induced at different periods 


of her life to apply to his lordship in behalf of 


two clergymen o! great merit, who were unpro- 
vided for, and that her request was on each occa- 
sion immediately granted. In the latter instance, 
the presentation was sent directly to herself, that 
she might have the pleasure of conveying it with 
her own hands to the friend for whom she had 
interested herself. 

Mrs. More was sinking under an attack of ague 
at the time of her persecution, and relinquished 
the school at Blagdon ; having given, in a letter 
to Dr. Beadon, the bishop of Bath and Wells, as 
her diocesan, a clear exposition of the whole 
controversy. 

In this letter she effectually defends herself 
from any affection for conventicles. ‘“ Had I been 
irregular.”’ she asks, “should I not have gone 
sometimes, during my winter residence at Bath, 
to Lady Huntingdon’s chapel, a place of great 
occasional resort? Should I never have gone to 
some of Whitfield’s or Wesley’s tabernacles in 
London, where I have spent a long spring for near 
thirty years? Should I not have strayed now 
and then into some methodist meeting in the 
country Yet not one of these things have I 
ever done.” 

The sore point seems to have been the conduct 
of one Young the school-master. To her letter 
Dr. Beadon returned a gracious answer. 

This episcopal sanction, however, backed as it 
was by that of other prelates, failed to relieve 
her from the attack of Bere ; who went the length 
of hearing, as a magistrate, affidavits sworn 
against her and her teachers, on such grave 
charges as Calvinism, extemporary praying, and 
enthusiasm. This instigated the farmers at Wed 
mere, who formally presented her at the arch- 
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a license; and employed an aaa of bad | ing. 
character to annoy her. The eventful turn of 
affairs, however, at Blagdon, was in Mrs. More’s 
fayour. She thor 


her residence at Cowslip Green for one whic h | 


she built at Barley Wood, about a mile distant. 
Her sisters, too, left Bath, and shared the con- 
veniences of her new mansion. Here they were 
much visited, for advice and recreation. Her 


celebrity occasioned her time to be much occupied 
in receiving and answering letters. 

Her life had been for a while active; she now 
determined to assume the practice of composition. 
Of her Christianity it must be said, that it was 
far removed from sectarianism. In her Diary for 
1803, she writes: 


“ July 8.—Have been looking at one of the answers 
to Overton. My very soul is sick of religious con- 
troversy. How I hate the little narrowing names of 
Arminian and Calvinist! Christianity is a broad basis. 


Bible Christianity is what I love ; that does not insist on 
opinions indifferent in themselves—a Christianity prac- 
tical and pure, which teaches holiness, humility, re- 
pentance, and faith in Christ ; and which, after summing 
up all the evangelical graces, declares that the greatest 
of these is charity.” 


This passage is deserving of all praise; others, 
however, are liable to the objection to which so 
many professedly religious diaries are obvious,— 
namely, foolish self-condemnation for imaginary 
transgressions ; r. 


€. 


November 1st—Another month is begun. I have 
been negligent, but God has been gracious. He has 


multiplied his mercies, but I have been cold and dead 
under them. Even in writing this I do it} 
un fee unbroken spirit. The country, though | 


confession, 


with an 


ling, 
increasing in danger, 


and internal peace has been preserved. A _ public 
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deacon’s visitation, for teaching the poor without | cer rns the princess is of course peculiarly interest- 
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Mrs. Kennicott writes from Fulham (1805): 
“Lady Elgin brought the princess to chapel here yes- 


| terday ; she is cert: iinly a me rful little creature. She 


ight right, nevertheless, to quit | has taken a great liking to the bishop, and always desires 


to walk alone with him. Yesterday she desired to repeat 
a hymn to him, and repe ated one of yours. I have heard 
some things of her lately, which lead me to believe she 
has a thinking mind uncommon for a child of her age. 
Just before I left Windsor, I had some conversation on 
the subject with Princess Elizabeth, and she gave opi- 
nions with regard to her education, so like some that 
you have given, that I could almost have thought she 
must have conversed with you on the topic. 

“Did I tell you of the princéss’s soliloquy on reading 
the second chapter of St. Matthew? ‘I think,’ says she, 
* Joseph ought not to have been afraid of returning into 
Judea, when God had told him by an angel that he 
might return; but I leave that to be settled by the 
Bishop of London and Lady Elgin.’ ” 

This work was assailed in the Edinburgh 
Review. For this, however, the authoress was 
sufficiently consoled by the general estimation in 
which it was held. The late Princess Charlotte 
perused it carefully, as attested by the bishop to 
whose tuition she was intrusted ; it was also one 
of the last books in her hands. It is probable that 
the production influenced her character, and it 
could not do so without benefit. The authoress, 
as her biographer rightly remarks, has in it pre- 
sented the kingly character to our view substan- 
tially majestic. Not parading before us, in the 
colours and shadows of painted life, the pageant 
of drawing-rooms aud saloons, but rising above 








all exterior decoration, and princely pomp, the 


| servant of God and the shepherd of the people. 
| She has shown, too, that attachment to the prince 


land obedience to the laws are parts of Chris- 


has been preserved from invasion, | tis anity ; and that no diadem is firm on the brow 
fast} of him who depends upon an allegiance not 


and humiliation looks like an acknov x Wael of that grounded on religion, and sees not that the piety 
| of the people is his best political friend, and the 
‘only party which it is his real interest to adopt. 
| Her indignation sharply reproves those shallow 


God we have so much offended.’ 


Why this strong wish to feign what she con- 
cannot feel This is a disease of de- 
voteeism,—an insane desire to wear a pious heart 
upon the for daws to peck at. Religious 
hypochondriasis is desiderated rather than a state 


fesses she 


sleey e 


of moral health; the only fear of such minds is 
that of being well: the unconsciousness of sick- 
ness is to them that of death. Better, surely, is 
a robust mind, which goes on its course rejoicing, 
insensible of infirmity, strong in faith,—hoping, 
lov ing with a pe riect love th it casts out fear 

In 1805, Mrs. More produced Hints towards 
forming the Character of a young Princess! a 


work written in imitation of Xenophon and Fene- 


lon, for the benefit of the lamented Princess 
Charlotte of Wal It was written, we are told. 
reluctantly, at the request of a dignitary of the 
church, while the princess was solely under 
female care. Upon the appointment of Dr. Fisher, 
bishop of Exeter, (afterwards bishop of Salis 

bury.) to that important office, she suspended her 
labour for a time from a sense of delicacy. She| 
at length got over her scruples, by dedicating it 


anonymously to the good prelate himself, by 
whom it was kindly received and acknowledged, 
as from a gentleman. 


That of the correspondence which con- 


part 


'at whatever cost to virtue and religion. 


men who are for keeping the multitude amused, 
She re- 
minds us, that to fear God and honour the king 


'are commandments resting upon the same au- 


| tian principles and duties 





thority ; and that the best prince can have no per- 
manent place in the affections of one who has no 
fear of God on his soul. 

In the year 1806, Mrs. More was attacked by a 
dangerous and tedious illness, which appeared to 
originated in a cold caught in returning from 
one of her schools. A pleuritic fever succeeded, 
of so inveterate a kind as for many months to 
resist the strongest remedies, but she bore it with 
remarkable composure and placidity. It was two 
years ere she could resume her pen, and even 
then her mind recovered before her body. She 
engaged herself in executing a scheme which 
had long occupied her mind, of presenting Chris- 
in the dress of narra- 
in the colours of character, and with the 
of dialogue and discussion. 


have 


tive, 
breathing vivacity 


| To this work a check was given by the death of 


Bishop Porteus, in the year 1809, who bequeathed 
to our authoress a legacy of 100/. She conse- 


erated to his memory, in the plantation near her 
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house at Barley Wood, an urn, with this inscrip- 


tion: “To Beilby Porteus, late lord bishop of 


Londou, in memory of long and faithful friend- 
ship.” The life of the bishop, by Dean Hodgson, 
has recorded his last visit to Carlton House, and 
its apostolical purpose; in relation to which it 
may be added, as an interesting fact, that imme- 
diately before the dying prelate set out on his 
holy errand, Mrs. More received a note from him, 
requesting her prayers for the divine blessing on 
the arduous and delicate task he had thought it 
was his duty to undertake, without further ex- 
plaining his purpose; and in a few days after- 
wards she received a second note, and with which 
their earthly communication closed for ever, 
informing her of the success with which it had 
been attended. 

This is a touching incident. 
a letter from Mrs. Kennicott: 

“T have much satisfaction in writing to you, my dear- 


It is: thus told in 


est friend, because I think the account I have to give of 


our beloved bishop is such as will afford you great con- 
solation. After his fine mind had yielded to the infirmi- 
ties of his weak body, his imperfect wandering ideas 
still led him to exert his small remaining strength in 
whatever appeared to him to tend to the glory of God ; 
and the foundation of those two distressing notes to you 
was a report he had heard of the institution of a club, 
under the patronage of the Prince of Wales, which was 
to meet ona Sanday. Under this impression he request- 
ed an audience of the prince, to entreat him to fix on 
some other day. The audience was granted. Can any 
thing be imagined more affecting? Supported by two 
servants, and hardly able to move with their assistance, 
he got to the apartment of the prince, and with agitated 
earnestness conjured him to fix on some other day for 
this meeting. ‘The prince received him most graciously, 
seemed much affected, said it was not a new institution, 
and that it was founded on charity ; but that if the day 
could be changed to Saturday it should. It was during 
this business that he wrote those notes to you. 

“ The last week was a most distressing one at the 
time, but now to be reflected upon with comfort. Pious 
zeal and true Christian humility were prevalent amidst 
all his rambling. On the Friday he was brought to Ful- 
ham: on entering the great hall he clasped his hands and 
said, ‘ I thank God for permitting me to come once more 
to this place.’ The next morning he said the air refresh- 
ed him, and admired the beauty of his lawn. He was 
carried down to dinner, and soon after was seized with 
something like a convulsion ; was taken to his sofa, had 
a cordial given to him, fell into a quiet sleep for three 
hours, and only just opened his eyes to close them for 
ever on this world. He had frequently prayed, but al- 
ways with devout submission to God's will, to be spared 
the pangs of death ; and he was spared them. 

“In the drawer of the table at which he lately wrote 
were found various little prayers and ejaculations, writ- 
ten upon scraps of paper, even upon visiting-tickets—any 
thing which came to his hand as the pious thoughts rose 
in his mind. 

“Our dear Mrs. Porteus does not appear to have suf- 
fered in health, and I hope will not. For every thing 
else we must trust to time, which our merciful Father 
has ordained shall soften our greatest afflictions. 

“ The last solemn offices were performed at Sundridge. 
He ordered that every thing should be done as humbly 
as was proper for his station. But it was impossible to 
keep it humble, so many of his numerous relations would 
attend. 

“Tell me about dear Patty. 
of you both in this sad house ! 


How continually I think 
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“ My dearest friend, you know what a high opinion 
our beloved bishop had of the effect of intercession, and 
particularly of your prayers. This awful week has led 
me to renew the resolutions I have so often made, and, 
alas! so often broken, of amending my life. Pray for 
me, that I may keep these resolutions better than I have 
my former ones. The time, as you say, is short. I 
have now lived sixty-one years—a tremendous time to 
look back upon, with so much wrong and so little right 
in the dread retrospect. Mrs. Porteus sends her best 
love. 
“Yours ever most affectionately, 
“ A, Kennicorr.” 

The work in which Mrs. More had been en- 
gaged appeared anonymously in December 1809, 
in two vols. octavo, under the title of Celebs in 
Search of a Wife, which in less than a twelve 
month ran through twelve editions. 

To this work it is evident, from her correspond 
ence, that she had been induced by the perusal of 
Madam de Stael’s Corinne ; a character whereto 
she opposes her own Lucilla—a thoroughly Eng- 
lish person, modestly regulated by an upright and 
clarified common-sense. It is little to say that 
this work is creditable to Mrs. More’s powers of 
invention; it, in fact, possesses high qualities. 
Upon this book there is an excellent letter from 
the Rev. Joseph Berrington, the pope’s vicar-ge- 
neral, to which we solicit general attention. Mrs. 
More attempted to parry the thrust, but the vicar 
| general returned to the charge, and made his hit 








| good. 

Mrs. More made 2000/. during the Year by this 
book ; she compares its success with that of Wal- 
jter Scott’s’ Marmion. Of Scott’s poetry Mrs. 
| More did not entertain the highest opinion ; the 
Lady of the Lake she nevertheless described as 


“Full of beauty; the descriptive parts exquisite. 
There is more of character and incident than in Scott's 
other poems. Ellen is the only woman whom he has 
ever made interesting: she is amiable, frank, and plea- 
sant. ‘There is also an amiable maniac, who, I think, 
comes next to Richardson’s ‘ Clementjna;’ still there is 
wanted, in all Scott’s poetry, that withott which no poem 
can cling about the heart and affections—I mean a due 
admixture of moral, or rather of religious reference. 
The former .of these it is which makes the charm of 
Beattie and of Goldsmith ; and the anion of both in Mil- 
ton and Cowper captivates, while it exalts the soul of every 
reader who has a soul.” . 


In 1811, Mrs. More produced a work of two 
volumes, entitled Practical Piety ; the object of 
which was to exhibit Christianity as an internal 
principle, and which she endeavoured to render 
attractive by a sparkling style. This work she 
followed with one on Christian Morals, in the 
year 1813, which was equally successful, and, in 
regard to style, was an improvement on its pre- 
decessor. Soon after the publication of this work, 
the author’s family circle was for the first time 
broken, after the sisters had lived together fifty 
years, by the death of Mrs. Mary More, the eldest, 
who had been some time in a declining state, and 
whocrowned a long life of uncommon usefulness, 
integrity, and benevolence, by an old age of placid 
and dignified serenity, and a death full of hope 
and resignation. 

Mrs. More’s next work was her Essay on the 








Character and Writings of St. Paul, in 2 vols. ; 
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a task of which the accomplishment had nearly 
been that of her life. 


had retired to her apartment, of which she had 
locked the a thing unusual with her) to exclude 
interruption, when, in reaching across the fire-place to a 
f, the end of her shawl caught fire behind, and, 
was conscious of the accident, had communi- 
cated it to some of her other clothes; so that when her 
cries had alarmed the family, they beheld her at the head 
of the loped in flames. ‘The instant, 
however perceived. aid approaching, she gently 
1, admirable presence of mind, out of the 
current of air into her chamber, and had the calmness 
and recollection to abstain from any quick motion ; and 
to this composure and self-possession was it chiefly owing 
that the of her 1s 
successful in extinguishing the flames before her person 
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“The delay occasioned by this accident to the publi- 
' 1) St. Paul was very trifling ; the 
work was produced, and was accompanied by the same 
public curiosity and avidity which had attended all her 
later performances. No its coming forth 
than the whole first edition was bespoken ; 
and although the extraordinary events which immedi- 
ately succeeded, and engrossed the public mind, were 
unfavourable to the circulation of any work not connect- 
ed with politics, it reached a fourth edition within two 
years after its first appearance \e 


cation of her Ess iy Oo 
n 


sooner was 


announced 


his 


It was in the year 1815 that work appear- 
ed. Nothing can be conceived as a greater un- 
de rtaking for a religious critic, than the character 


and writings of the great apostle of the Gentiles. 


A dramatic writer characterises the Diyine Foun- 
der of Christianity as “the first true gentleman 
that ever breathed ;” and a celebrated deist gave 
it as his opinion, that, from the evidence of his 
Epistles, it was clear that Paul was a perfect 
gentleman These tw dicta we like to bring 
together in this place, both as fixing the character 
of the gentleman and the saint, and showing the 
possible elevation of the subject, and how it might 
be treated. Wis#om and knowledge were the prime 
attributes of this exalted man. If John the belov- 
ed disciple were the Christian Plato, Paul was 
the Aristotle without his errors, and with more 
than his eloquence If Mrs. More’s work does 
not precisely realise the idea which we have just 
indicated (and it does not, owing to Aer want of 
philosophy ), it is still a worthy etfort—a_prosper- 
ous undertaking, so far as it goes. 

Al ve close of the year 1816, Mrs. More was 
again employed in political pamphieteering, and 
ballad-mongering, against the spirit of revolution 
then abroad, like the schoolmaster now. In one 
of her letters she gives her Opibion of Dr. Chal 
mers’ tronomical sermons, which she praises 
for ¢c taining passages of very sple ndid elo- 
quence, an 1 tor ¢ xpanding one’s conceptions ol 
the infinite benevolence, as well as power, of the 
Supreme Being. By this divine she was visited 
in 1817. In the spring of this year the eldest of 


her surviving sisters, Miss Sarah More, died ; and 


the loss of a vivacious conversationist must have 
been deeply felt by a studious mind. 

\ Russian princess, Metscherskey, had com- 
menced translating several of Mrs. More’s tracts 
language. 


into her native A letter from this 





"| I was not better, but worse. 
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princess is given in these volumes as a curiosity, 
from its broken English. 

Some of her tracts had also been translated 
into the Cingalese and Tamul languages. Sir A. 
Johnstone sent her a letter, enclosing a translation 
of the drama of Moses in the Bulrushes, written 
on the palmyra leaf, and enclosed ina case of the 
wood of the country, richly painted. Her Essay 
on St. Paul was likewise translated into the same 
tongue. It may be mentioned here, that Mrs. 
More abetted with enthusiasm Mr. Wilberforce’s 
plans for the abolition of slavery. The Hindu 
having taught religion and morals by means of 
dramatic representations, it was thought well to 
cater to the popular taste by a translation of Mrs. 
More’s sacred dramas, in order to their perform 





| 





an alarming illness, in which her sister Martha 
could afford her no relief, as her own state was 
still more indicative of the closing scene. Such 
| bearance which was beneficial to invalids in need 
of leisure and repose. 

The authoress had now arrived at her seventy- 
i iving sister. The book is principally remark 
| able for her exposure of Parisian society and 
|French principles, as taught in colleges of de- 
charity—a part of her character on which we 
have dwelt too little in this paper. 

In the year 1819 all her patriotic tracts and 
} found useful in repressing renewed disturbances. 
| After this her health rapidly declined; she was 
|}unable to leave her chamber throughout the whole 
obstruction in the chest, which, however, she 
survived for the time. She passed tolerably well 
through the winter, and her conversation was 
. - , ~ 
peers, by a majority of thirty-nine. “ Then, 
said she, “we have beaten the Romanists with 
pow stripes save one.” The following extract 


ance. 
In the autumn of 1818 Mrs. More underwent 
| 
| 
| was their condition, that their friends determined 
j}to suspend their visits to Barley Wood—a for- 
fifth year, and, just before the’ publication of her 
work entitled Moral Sketches, she lost her last 
| bauchery and atheism. She was now lonely, but 
she found society in still continuing her walk of 
| ballads were collected into a pamphlet, and were 
| spring and summer of 1820. On the night of the 
12th of August she was seized with an obstinate 
j stall sprightly. One of her friends informed her 
of the rejection of the catholic-bill in the house of 
gives a specimen of the energy of this extraor- 
dinary woman: 


“iu the worst of my illness, Cadell wrote to entreat 
me to preface a new edition of Moral Sketches with a 
|short tribute to our late lamented king. My friend 
| wrote him word it was utterly impossible—that I might 
las well atte mpt to fly as to write. A week after, sup- 

to be better, he again renewed his entreaty. 
I fancied, however, that 
what was difficult might not be impossible ; so having 
| got every body out of the way, I furnished myself with 
| pen, ink, and paper, which I concealed in my bed, and 
|next morning ina high fever, with my pulse above a 
| hundred, without having formed one thought, bolstered 
up, I began to scribble. I got on about seven pages, 
my hand being almost as incompetent as my head. I 
hid my scrawl and said not a word; while my doctor 
and my friend wondered at my increased debility. 
| After a strong opiate, I next. morning returned to my 
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task of seven pages more; and delivered my almost 
illegible papers to my friend, to transcribe and send 
away. I got well scolded; but I loved the king, and 
was carried through by a sort of affectionate impulse ; 
so it stands as a preface to the seventh edition. You 
will be as much surprised as myself that this slight work 
should have made its way so rapidly in these distracted 
times, which, the bookseller tells me, have been the most 
unfavourable to literature that they have ever known. 
The preface is such a meagre performance as you would 
expect from the writer, and the strange circumstances of 
the writing.” 


In the spring of 1822, Mrs. More was suddenly 
seized with an inflammation of the chest, which, 
though severe, was subdued, with great injury to 
her natural strength. After many months she 
was restored, and, to use the words of her biogra- 
pher, “seemed to view her wonderful rescue from 
the opening grave as an imperative call upon her 
to improve, with increased vigilance, every pass- 
ing hour, to the temporal or spiritual benefit of her 
fellow-creatures.” Some of her conversations 
about this time are given, to show how active her 
mind was to the last.—e. g. 


“She remembered that when Johnson was intending 
to write the life of Akenside, he asked her, as a friend of 
Sir James Stonehouse, his contemporary at Northampton, 
if she could supply him with any information concerning 
him ; upon which she made an effort to recollect some 
sayings she had heard reported of his, when he inter- 
rupted her with impatience: ‘ Incident, child! incident 
is what a biographer wants—did he break his leg ”” 

“ At another time she mentioned that her friend Mrs. | 
K , and a little worthy knot of her neighbours, had, 
with the purest intentions, entered into an engagement, 
by which they bound themselves to do some good work 
every day; and that she had advised them to dissolve 
the contract, because, if they performed it, they might be 
too triumphant; and if they failed, too desponding : but | 
still to work on in the spirit, though not in the letter, of | 
the obligation. 

“ She remarked one day, that if we resolved things into 
their first principles, how few and simple they would be 
discovered to be! The vehicle of all knowledge was 
formed of the combinations of twenty-four letters—all 
calculations were generated from nine figures—and all 
the infinite variations of sound in music from eight notes. 
In speaking of Soame Jenyns, she gave an anecdote de- 
scriptive of his extraordinary easiness of temper and 
careless good-humour. A friend, who called upon him | 
one morning, was pressed by him to take a slice of cold | 
meat; but the servant, on being rung for, informed his 
master that there was not a morsel in his larder. When 
he had left the room, Mr. Jenyns turned to his friend | 
and said, ‘ Now we had a large round of beef dressed | 
yesterday ; this is, therefore, rather unaccountable. But 
I expect these things ; and that I may not be subject to 
lose my temper, I set down 300/. a-year to losses by ly- 
ing and cheating, and thus I maintain my composure.’ 
She told us one day of a bon mot of Burke's, who, ex- 
pressing to her his dislike to closed book-cases in an 
apartment, exclaimed, ‘I don’t like this Locke on the ho- 
man understanding.’ 

“She declared her strong objection to the application 
of consecrated words and phrases to familiar things ; such 
as the ‘Great Unknown,’ Resurrection-men, the Ascen- 
sion of a balloon—even the Redemption of the land-tax, 
the Salvation of the country, the Christening of a ship, 
&c. She said she often tried to pass a day without once 
saying, in reference to earthly things, ‘ I wish.’ 

“We have thus caught and imprisoned some fugitive 
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vapours of her fine mind, as they rose and played in the 
corruscations of her returning health and spirits, with the 
freshness of the morning of her existence, when her elas- 
tic thoughts first awoke upon the scene of her future 
eminence, and the world’s realities aud excitements.” 


After another attack of ill health, and before 
she was able to quit her bed, she had vigour to 
project, and partly to execute, a plan, to which 
she had been often urged when in tolerable health 
—that of extracting from all her later works, each 
of which contained a chapter on prayer, her 
thoughts upon that subject. These passages, 
when brought together, with some additions, com- 
posed a little volume ; to which she prefixed a few 
pious and touching sentences, by way of preface, 
and bequeathed it to her friends, not expecting her- 
self to witness its publication. No sooner was this 
little book advertised, than the whole edition was 
bespoken ; and another was in preparation before 
she herself had received a single copy of the first. 
It reached a third edition within three months of 
its first appearance. 

A longer interval of moderate health and spirits 
now succeeded than she had for many years en- 
joyed. Bordering on the age of eighty-two, she 
was able to declare, that at no part of her life, in 
her recollection, had she been so little confined to 

her bed as during the last two years. In these 
| two years, three of her oldest and best friends de- 
parted—Sir William W. Pepys, the venerable 
Bishép of Durham, and Lady Cremorne. Sir W. 
W. Pepys had maintained an affectionate and 
constant correspondence with her to the last years 
of his life, much of which appears in these inte- 
resting volumes ; and from the good bishop she 
received more than one kind and friendly note, 
written with his own hand, not many months be- 
fore his decease, at the age of ninety-one. 

Mrs. More was now desirous of disposing of the 
reversion of Barley Wood—an event occurred to 
make it even necessary. Her age and infirmity 
gave too much license to her servants; she, ac 
cordingly, to escape from the inconvenience thus 
threatening her peace, removed to Clifton. 





“From her apartment she was attended by several of 
the principal gentlemen of the neighbourhood, who had 
come to her that morning to protect her from the ap- 
proach of any thing that might discompose her. She de- 
scended the stairs with a placid countenance, and walked 
silently for a few minutes round the lower room, the 


| walls of which were covered with the portraits of all her 


old and dear friends who had successively gone before 
her; and as she was helped into the carriage, she cast 
one pensive parting look upon her bowers, saying, ‘ | am 
driven, like Eve, out of Paradise; but not, like Eve, by 
angels.’ ” 


This was, in effect, the close of Mrs. More’s 
literary, active, and intellectual life. Her memory 
soon gave signs of decay; on all subjects, except 
religion, she began to be at fault. It was on the 
18th of April, 1828, at the age of eighty-three, 
that she arrived at Clifton, where she remained 
for five years and a half, i. e. till the 7th of Sep- 
tember, 1833, the day of her decease. Of the cir- 
cumstances attending the final scene (touching 
as all such are) we must refer our readers to Mr. 
Roberts’ graphic narative. Her death-bed was a 
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scene of victory—of the spirit over the flesh; a 
witness of the truth and reality of another world. 

From the length to which this article would 
have extended, we have been obliged to omit 
many letters that we would have willingly quoted. 
Out of three hundred letters by Mrs. More herself, 
sixteen by the celebrated Mrs. Montagu, nineteen 
by Sir W. W. Pepys, six by Lord Orford, five by 
Dr. Langhorne, six by Mr. Garrick, twenty-four by 
Mrs. Boscawen, twenty-four by Bishop Porteus, 
five by Archbishop Magee, twenty-three by the 
ftev. J. Newton, three by the Rey. R. Cecil, ten 
by Mr. Stephen, seven by Mrs. Kennicott, five by 
Bishop Horne, as well as a variety by the Duchess 
of Gloucester, Lady Cremorne, Lord Teignmouth, 
Lord Barham, Bishop Watson, Bishop Barring- 
ton, Dean Tucker, Mrs. Chapone, Mrs. Carter, 
Mrs. Barbauld, Mrs. Siddons, the Rev. T. Gis- 
borne, and many others—out of all these, we say, 
there room for selection. But we cannot do 
better than recommend the reader to peruse them 
all for himself, and in particular the excellent 


1s 


(though somewhat too laudatory) summary of 
Mrs. More’s character, genius, and writings, in 


the last chapter of the life, written by Mr. Ro- 
berts, the amiable author of the Portraiture of a 
For Mrs. More we have 
a high regard, as a stanch tory and a good ehurch- 
woman, though of the so-called evangelical clique. 
She was, however, practical in her piety ; and 
this is the sure test of sincerity. Be her name 
therefore honoured! She was an extraordinary | 
individual, and would have been such, had she} 
not been an authoress. We esteem her personal 
character far, far above her literary. In the one 
she was truly great; in the other, respectable and 
prosperous. To sum up all, she was a practically 
wise and prudent woman; nevertheless, her pru- 
dence was over-match for her wisdom. To 
perfection wanted two grave requisites— 
greater intuitive knowledge, and a happy hus- 
band. The first she derived at second-hand and 
from shallow streams,—the last she avoided al- 
together She thus escaped one great trial; but 
they who retreat from battle have no claim to the 
victor’s wreath. 


Christian Gentleman. 





an 


she 


From the London Spectator. 


MARCHIONES® DE CREQUY. 

After the inquisition of the Foreign Quarterly 
into the authenticity of the Recollecticns of the 
Eighteenth Century from 1710 to 1800, one would 
scarcely have thought it necessary to translate the 
Memoirs of the Marchioness de Crequy. Yet it 
has been done by some English lady at Paris, and 
the result is two volumes octavo. Into the matter, 
manner, and merits of a work, whose genuineness 
is more than doubtful, it is not necessary to enter. 
This, however, may be said—that if they be for- 
geries, they are in one sense able ones; the forger 
has conceived and sustained the dramatic echarac- 
ter of his heroine. The work tells us what an old 
woman of the old noblesse might have been sup- 
posed to tell us, and in her “auld wife” style. It 


THE BOATMAN’S SONG.—GAME AT CHESS. 





is much ado about nothing. 





From the Eclectic Review. 
THE BOATMAN’S SONG TO GANGA. 


[At Caleutta, Kasiprasad Ghosh, a Bramin, is univer- 
sally beloved and admired : and we cannot but think that 
The following little poem 
will give an idea of his fervid imagination and Oriental 


a vast field lies before hin. 


siwle.? 
style.) 


Gold river! gold river! how gallantly now 

Our bark on thy bright breast is lifting her prow ; 

In the pride of her beauty how swiftly she flies ; 

Like a white winged spirit through topaz-paved skies ! 


Gold river! gold river! thy bosom is calm, 

And o’er thee the breezes are shedding their balm ; 
And Nature beholds her fair features portrayed 

In the glass of thy bosom—serenely displayed. 


Gold river! gold river! the sun on thy waves 

Is fleeting to rest in thy cool coral caves ; 

And, thence, with his tiar of light, at the morn, 
He will rise, and the skies with his glory adorn. 


Gold river! gold river! how bright is the beam 
Which brightens and crimsons thy soft flowing stream ; 
Whose waters beneath make a musical clashing ; 


Whose ripples like dimples in childhood are flashing. 


Gold river! gold river! the moon will soon grace 
The hall of the stars with her light-shedding face ; 
The wandering planets her palace will throng, 
And seraphs will waken their music and song. 


Gold river! gold river! our brief course is done, 

And safe in the city our home we have won ; 

And now, as the bright sun, who drops from our view, 
So Ganga, we bid thee a cheerful adieu ! 





From the Court Journal. 


ORIGIN OF THE GAME AT CHESS. 

Eyles Erwin, Esq., during a long residence im the 
East Indies, asserts that a young Mandarin, named 
Tinqua, brought him a Chinese MS8., containing an ac- 
count of the origin of chess. In the MS. it is shown 
that 379 years after the time of Confucius, or 1,965 years 
ago, Hung Choeh, king of Kiangnan, sent an army into 
the country of Chensi, under the command of a Mandarin, 
called Hansi, to conquer it. After one successful cam- 
paign the soldiers were put into winter quarters, where, 
finding the weather much colder than their own country, 
and being deprived of their wives and families, they be- 
came impatient of their situation and elamoroas te return 
home. Hansi perceived the bad consequences of eomply- 
ing with their wishes, and the necessity of quieting his 
men, for the finishing of his operations in the ensuing 
year appeared urgent. He was a man of genius as well 
as a good soldier, and having considered for some time 
on the subject, invented the game of chess, as well to 
amuse their unemployed hours, as to inflame their mili- 
tary ardour, the game being wholly founded on the prin- 
ciples of war ; the stratagem succeeded to his wishes, the 
soldiers were delighted with the game, and forgot in their 
daily contests for vietory the inconveniences of their post. 
In the spring the general again took the field, and in a 
few months added the rich eountry of Chensi to the 
kingdom of Kiangnan, by the defeat and capture of its 
king, Choupuyuen, a famous warrior among the Chi- 
nese. 
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From the United Service Journal. 


TRADITIONS OF THE AMERICAN WAR OF 
INDEPENDENCE.—NO. I. 


For some time back we have meditated an expedition 
into the bowels of a huge trunk, which occupies a con- 
spicuous corner in our sanctum. Venerable in its exter- 
nal dressing, it is sti more venerable in its contents ; for 
it is filled with musty papers—scraps, journals, letters, 
and other disjuncta membra of brave and good men 
now gathered to their fathers. We need not tell our 
readers, however, that it requires more than a common 


share of resolution to engage in such an enterprise. Of 


dust, thank God! we have no particular dread—we have 
had our own share of it through life; but cramp and 
crabbed hands, inscribed on mouldy and decayed paper, 
are no trifling obstacles to contend against. Therefore 


from day to day have we deferred a task, which now we | 


sincerely regret that we had not sooner undertaken. 
But there is an ancient saying, with which.~all are 
acquainted, namely, “ Better late than never;” and so 
last week we screwed our courage to the sticking place, 
and deciphered the manuscripts. 

They are very curious. Some, indeed, are ndét fit, on 
various accounts, to meet the public eye; but there are 
others, for the introduction of which to their notice we 
suspect our readers will thank us. We therefore pro- 
pose to give them in classes, beginning with those which 
we shall designate as Traditions of the American War 
of Independence, because they are neither woven into 
one story, nor written by one man. Our Tradition this 
month is from the pen of the late gallant General Samuel 
Graham, lieutenant governor of Stirling Castle. It is a 
portion of a journal which he has left behind; and, 
interesting as it appears to us to be, we beg to state that 
the journal in question contains other statements not less 
curious, 


All the world is aware that in the month of October, 
1781, after a defence which scarcely sustained his high 
reputation as a commander, Lord Cornwallis came to the 
melancholy resolution of surrendering to the arms of 
France and America the posts of Yorktown and Glou- 
cester. Deceived he doubtless had been by Sir Henry 
Clinton, and the defences of the place, imperfect at the 
best, were in ruins. His projected burst from Glouces- 
ter, likewise, had been thwarted ; though it may admit of 
a question whether it ought not sooner to have been 
tried. But however this may be—and at present it is 
not my business to argue the point—his lordship found 
himself incapable of further resistance , and on the 17th 
wrote to General Washington a despatch, of which the 
following is a copy: 


«“ Sin,—lI propose a cessation of hostilities for twenty- 
four-.hours, and that two officers may be appointed by 
each side to meet at Mr. Moore’s house, to settle terms 
for the surrender of the posts at York and Gloucester.” 


General Washington’s reply was very characteristic of 
the man—gentlemanlike, formal, but quite decided : 


“Mr Loxp,—lI have the honour of receiving your 
lordship’s letter of this date. An ardent desire to save 
the effusion of blood will readily incline me to listen to 
such terms for the surrender of your posts and garrisons 
at York and Gloucester as are admissible. I wish, pre- 
vious to the meeting of the commissioners, that your 
lordship’s proposals may be sent to the American lines, 
for which purpose a suspension of hostilities during 





l 


two hours from the delivery of this letter shall be 
granted.” 


So began a negotiation concerning which all the world 

is aware that it ended in a treaty by which the posts in 
question were given up, and the British and German 
troops, to the namber of seven thousand men, together 
| with the crews of one or two armed vessels, which ke pt 
guard in the river, became prisoners of war—the former 
| to the Americans, the latter, with the shipping and stores, 
| to the French admiral. 

On the 18th of October the terms Of capitulation were 
ratified, and on the 19th the garrison marched to the 
spot agreed upon. Drums were beat, but the colours 
remained in their cases—an idle retaliation for a very 
idle slight which had been put by our people on the 
| American garrison of Charleston; and the regiments 
| having formed in columns at quarter distance, the men 


laid down their arms. It is a sorry reminiscence this; 
| yet the scene made a deep impression at the moment, for 
the mortification and unfeigned sorrow of the soldiers 
will never fade from my memory. Some went so far as 
to shed tears, while one man, a corporal, who stood near 
me, embraced his firelock, and then threw it on the ground, 
exclaiming, “May you never get_so good .a master 
again!” Nevertheless, to do them justice, the Ameri- 
cans behaved with great delicacy and forbearance ; while 
the French, by what motive actuated I will not pretend 
to say, were profuse in their protestations of sympathy. 


Crapeau is a singular compound of good and bad quali- 


ties ;—brave, insolent, vain even in his acts of kindness, 
yet not wanting in generosity and chivalrous feeling. 
For myself, when I visited their lines, which I did in- 


mediately after our parade had been dismissed, I was 
| overwhelmed with the civility of my late enemies: One 
| pointed to a newly-made grave in the parapet of a bat- 
tery, which our troops, in the course of a recent sortie, 
had entered. “Un de vos braves gens,” said he; and it 


was so; for there lay a serjeant of the Guards who had 
fallen in the attack. While others freely tendered their 
purses, of which, fortunately for myself, and perhaps not 
less fortunately for them, I was not under the necessity 
lof taking advantage. “Je n’ai rien A vous offrir,” said 
one officer, evidently a person of rank, though his name 
I had no opportunity to ascertain, “car je n’aurai rien 
pour cinquante ans de service que la petite croix et le 
rheumatisme.” I made my acknowledgments in the best 


| way I could, and returned to my comrades. 


| Among other stipulations, it had been agreed by arti- 
jele 5, that “the soldiers should be kept in Virginia, 
| Maryland, or in Pennsylvania, as much by regiments as 
| possible, and that they should be supplied with the same 
rations of provisions as are allowed to soldiers in the 
| service of America.” ‘The article went on to say, “A 
field-officer from each nation, to wit, British, Anspach, 
| and Hessian, and other officers on parole, in the propor- 
| tion of one to fifty men, to be allowed to reside near their 
| respective regiments, to visit them frequently, and be wit- 
nesses of their treatment.”. I happened to be numbered 
among the officers on whom thé lot, fell to keep with the 
men ; and our British freld-officer was Major Gordon—a 
man whose memory will be cherished as long as a single 
individual shall survive of all who shared in that cap- 
tivity. He took the place ef a field-officer of the Guards, 
whose turn of duty it was, byt who exhibited such reluc- 
tance that this high-minded officer interfered, rightly 
judging that he whose heart is not with his men will 
never apply, as he ought to do, his whole faculties to 
ensure their comfort. But let that pass. My purpose 
is sufficiently served when I say that Major Gordon 
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acted as our superintendent, and that we never found 
cause to express other feelings than those of thankfulness 
that the case was so. 

On the 20th of October the British troops marched out 
guarded by 


of York in two divisions; one of which, 


States soldiers, proces ded towards M ary! und, while the 


other, to which I was attached, went, under an escort of 


militia, to the westward of Virginia. The journey was 
as little disagreeable as any compulsory movement, per- 
formed under The 


militia-men proved particularly kind; for they not only 


such circumstances, could well be. 


permitted our people to carry away fence-rails for fire- 
wood, but protected them, while in the act of doimg so, 
from the threatened ve ngeance of the proprictors, To 
be sure there was a motive for this, apart from a generous 
desire to see their prisoners accommodated: no good 
understanding existed at this time between the inhabit- 
ants of Lower and Upper Virginia, and as our guards 
chanced to belong to the latter province, they were not 
very fastidious in their deaiings with the proprietors of 
the former. 

In the course of this march we traversed the lower 
ridge of the Blue Mountains by a pass called Ashby’s 
Gap. While the head of the column was yet a good 
way off, I rede forward, and alighted at an inn which 
was kept by a person named Ashby, about half way 
down the gorge. 

* No, ma’am,” was my 

«“ No, ma’am.” “ Oh, 
‘you're one of the sar- 
Well 
sons—one was at the catching of Johnny Burgoyne, the 
other at the catching of you, and they are both going 
next year to catch Clinton at New York. But you 
shall be kindly treated: my mother was from the old 
country.” And the honest woman kept her word. I was 
very kindly treated; and what is more, the reckoning 
proved to be unusually moderate even for that cheap 


militiaman I guess,” said she. 
reply. “ Continental, mayhap ! 
exclaimed the old lady, 


pents—ould Wallace’s men. 


” 
see, 


now, I have two 


country. 

I pass over the remainder of our march, during which 
no adventure befell that deserves, as far as my memory 
Winchester was the 
place of our destination ; an inconsiderable town in those 


bears me out, minute repetition. 


days, and surrounded at a short distance by gigantic 
forests, amid which were erected some straggling villages 
of log huts for the accommodation partly of the prisoners 
taken in the affair of Cowpens, partly of the troops em- 
ployed to watch them. Thither our men were con- 
ducted; and though the lodging was indifferent, and the 
issue of provisions, particularly of flour, very irregular, 
of the treatment which they received, both from the 
guards and the country people, they had no reason to 
complain. The former put them under little or no re- 
straint; while the latter gave them frequent invitations 
to their farm houses, from accepting which we did not, 
for obvious reasons, think it necessary to restrict them. 
As the winter drew on, the hardships to which our 
men became exposed increased greatly. The huts, be- 
sides that they were inconveniently few in number, 
proved, in many instances, pervious to the weather, and 
the health of their inmates began in consequence to 
suffer. I applied, under such circumstances, to the com- 
missary, and obtained from him an order that a church 
in town, capable of containing five hundred persons, 
should be set apart for their use, But the arrangement 
was scarcely complete, when I received a message from 
Brigadier General Morgan, intimating that the church 
must be immediately given up. I ventured to remon- 
strate, in a letter written with all possible mildness, and 


The hostess met me at the door—*« A | 
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in a strain which could not fail, as I conceived, to melt 
the heart of the rugged republican. The following is a 
copy of his answer. 
«“ Saratoga, 28th November, 1781. 

“Sin—I received your letter of this day’s date, and 
am really surprised at the contents of it. T'wo or three 
days before Christmas our army began to hut at Middle- 
ton in the Jerseys, and had nothing to keep off the 
inclemency of the weather till huts were built. You 
This snow won't last long; it will 
be gone immediately. If your men don’t know how to 
work, they must learn. We did not send for them to 
come amongst us, neither can we work for them to build 
them houses. I have been a prisoner as well as they, 
and was kept in close jail five months and thirteen days 


| have time enough. 





| 
li prisoners, is under control. 


—thirty-six officers and their servants in one room, so 
that when we lay down on our straw we covered the 
Consider this, and your men have nothing 

Colonel Holmes, though a commissary 
You have nothing to do 
but hut your men as fast as you can, for that must be 


whole floor. 
to grumble at. 


the case. I have sent to General Washington, inform- 


| ing him of all matters—of what I had done and intended 











to do; and as he has never yet found fault with my con- 
duct, you'll conclude from this that Colonel Holmes 
must obey my orders. The sooner your men hut them- 
selves the better, for they must not remain in town much 
longer. I will try to redress every grievance as well as 
I can; but this I cannot look upon as a grievance. If 
we had barracks to afford them, they should have them; 
but as we have them not, they must cover themselves— 
at least I would recommend it to them, or they will 
suffer. I have written this letter in a plain rough style, 
that you might know what you had to depend upon, at 
which I hope you will not take umbrage.” 

The receipt of this letter, while it left little reason to 
hope that the writer would be induced by further discus- 
sion to change his mind, excited in me a good deal of 
curiosity to meet him; and I was very glad when, a few 
days afterwards, he visited Winchester. I sent him an 
invitation to dinner, which he accepted without scraple ; 
and a very pleasant evening we spent together. The 
landlord of the house in which I lodged being a militia 
colonel, made one of the party, between whom and the 
brigadier some interesting conversation passed. It may 
be necessary to state that Morgan had commanded a bat- 
talion of riflemen which performed good service in various 
quarters, and that he had been actively engaged in the 
operations which ended in the surrender of General Bur- 
goyne. He alluded to that affair with undisguised tri- 
umph, and spoke with more volubility perhaps than good 
taste of his own exploits on the occasion. “Oh, we 
whopped them tarnation well, surelie,” said he, rubbing 
his hands; “ though to be sure they gave us tough work 
too. But it was on the 7th of October that the rifles 
settled the business. Me and my boys attacked a height 
that day, and druve Ackland and his grenadiers; but 
were hardly on the top when the British rallied, and 
came on again with such fury that nothing could stop 
them. I saw that they were led by an officer on a gray 
horse—a devilish brave fellow; so, when we took the 
height a second time, says I to one of my best shots, says 
I, you get up into that there tree, and single out him on 
the white horse. Dang it, twas no sooner said than 
done. On came the British again with the gray horse- 
man leading ; but his career was short enough this time. 
I jist tuck my eyes off him for a moment, and when I 
turned them to the place where he had been—pooh, he 


” 


was gone! 























I knew at once that he spoke of General Fraser, who 
rode that day a gray horse, and fell from a rifle ball 
through the body. But Morgan did not confine his 
loquacity to communications like this. He told us that 
the British owed him a lash: that he drove one of the 
wagons which accompanied General Braddock’s army, 







and being a giddy young man, that he had, on a certain 
oceasion, knocked down a sentinel; for that offence he 
had been condemned to receive four hundred lashes, of 


— I counted them myself,” continued he, laughing, 
“and am sure that I am right; nay I convinced the 
drum-major of his mistake, but they wouldn’t tie me up 
again; so I am still their creditor to the amount of one 
lash.” 

Whether the intercourse which I had thus established 
with General Morgan operated at all in our favour, I do 
not know ; but within a few days an order arrived direct- 
ing us to march, not into the woods again, but to a com- 
fortable barrack, surrounded by a high stockade, about 
ten miles south of the Susquehanna river. Here, in the 


than at Winchester, their quarters were much’ less incon- 
venient, and their provisions more abundant, as well as 
supplied with increased regularity. Besides, we had 
frequent opportunities of communicating with Philadel- 
phia, and occasionally with New York itself; while the 
newspapers that from time to time reached us from the 
former city proved extremely acceptable. But the inte- 
rest which we took in the perusal of the latter began, by 
degrees, to wax more when we found them 
mainly devoted to details of atrocities said to be commit- 
ted by the royalist refugees, each of which was invariably 
summed up with a demand for vengeance. At last a 
correspondence appeared, of which I submit a copy : 


intense 


“ Head-quarters, 21st April, 1782. 

“ Str,—The enclosed representation of the inhabitants 
of Monmouth, with testimonials to the fact, which can 
be corroborated by other unquestionable evidence, will 
bring before your excellency the most wanton, cruel, and 
unprecedented murder that ever disgraced the arms of a 
civilised people. I shall not, because I consider it alto- 
gether unnecessary, trouble your excellency with any 
animadversions on this transaction. Candour obliges me 
to be explicit. To save the innocent, I demand the 
guilty. Captain Lippercut, or the officer who com- 
manded at the execution of Captain Haddy, must be 
given up; or if that officer was of inferior rank to him, 
so many of the perpetrators as will, according to the 
tariff of exchange, be an equivalent. To do this will 
mark the justice of your excellency’s character ; in failure 
of it, I shall hold myself justified in the eyes of God and 
man for the measures to which I shall resort. I beg 
your excellency to be persuaded that it cannot be more 
disagreeable to you to be addressed in this language than 
it is for me to offer it; but the subject requires frankness 
and decision. I have to request your speedy determina- 
tion, as my resolution is suspended but for your answer. 

«T have the honour to be, &c. 
«“ Geo. WasHrnetonr, 
“To his Excellency Sir Henry Clinton, K.B., &c.” 
“ New York 22d April, 1782. 

«“ Srn,—Your letter of the 21st instant, with the en- 
closed testimonials of Captain Haddy’s execution, was 
delivered to me yesterday. Though extremely concerned 
at the cause, I cannot conceal my surprise and displea- 
sure at the very improper language you have made use 
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which only three hundred and ninety-nine were inflicted | 


vicinity of Little York, we passed some time agreeably 
enough ; for though the men were more strictly watched | 
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of, which you could not but be sensible was totally un- 
The mildness of the British government does 
not admit of acts of cruelty and persecuting violence ; 
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necessary. 
and as they are notoriously contrary to the tenor of my 
own conduct and disposition, having never yet stained 
must claim the 


} 
n 


with innocent blood, I justice 
it believed that if any su 


mitted by any person under my command, they could 


my hands 
of having have been com- 
not have been warranted by my authority, nor can they 
My present 
to 


take any proper notice of the barbarous outrage against 


ever have the sanction of my approbation. 
feeling, therefore, needed no incitement to urge me 
humanity which you have described, the moment it came 
to knowledge ; I heard of 
Captain Haddy’s death, which was only four days before 
I received your letter, I instantly ordered 


my and accordingly, when 
i strict « nquiry 
to be made into all its circumstances, and shall bring the 
To sacrifice 


| perpetrators of it to immediate trial. inno- 


1 
lace ol 


cence, under the notion of preventing guilt, in p 
suppressing would be adopting barbarity and raising 
to the greatest height; whereas, if the violators of the 
laws of war are punished by the generals under whose 
power they act, the horrors which those laws were formed 
to prevent would be avoided, and every degree of huma- 


nity war is capable of maintained. Could violations of 


| humanity be justified by example, many, from the posts 


where your power prevails, that exceed, and probably 
gave rise to this in question, could be produced. In 
hopes that the mode I mean to pursue will be adopted 
by you, and prevent all future enormities, I have the 
honour to be, &c. 

“ Henry Curnron. 
« To his Excellency General Washington.” 


These letters were read, as may be imagined, with 
deep interest by all of us. Not that we could assign any 
adequate cause for the feeling, inasmuch as the language 
employed on both sides was abundantly general; yet we 
saw, or fancied that we saw, in the tone of Washington’s 
communication, something which boded no good to some 
of our comrades. Nevertheless, a fortnight having elapsed 
without any renewal of the correspondence, our uneasi- 
ness had begun to subside, when a fresh file of Philadel- 


| phia papers presented us with the following, of which 


the purport was even more undisguised. The first was 
evidently in reply to a despatch which General Robert- 
son, the temporary successor of Sir Henry Clinton, had 
dictated. 

“ Head-quarters, 5th May, 1782. 

«“ Sin,—lI had the honour to receive your letter of the 
first instant. Your excellency is acquainted with the 
determination expressed in my letter to Sir Henry Clin- 
ton, of the 2lst of April. I have now to inform you, 
that so far from receding from that resolution, orders are 
given to designate a British officer for retaliation. The 
time and place are fixed, but I shall hope the result of 
your court-martial will prevent the dreadful alternative. 

“ GrEo. Ww ASHING rox.” 





Before this letter reached its destination, Sir Guy Carle- 
ton had superseded General Robertson. -He answered it 
thus :-— 

“ New York, 7th May, 1782. 

«“ Srr,—I am much concerned to find that private and 
unauthorised persons have, on both sides, given way to 
those passions, which ought to have received the strong- 
est and most efficient control, and which have begot acts 
of retaliation, which, without further preventions, may 
have an extent equally calamitous and dishonourable to 
both parties ; though, as it should seem, more extensively 














pernicious to the natives and settlers of this country. 
How much soever we differ in other respects, upon this 
one point we must perfectly concur, being alike interest- 
ed to preserve the name of Englishman from reproach, 
and individuals from experiencing such unnecessary evils 
as can have no effect on general decisions. Every proper 
measure that may tend to prevent those criminal excesses 
in individuals, I shall ever be ready to embrace ; and as 
an advance on my part, I have, as the first act of my 
command, enlarged Mr. Livingston, and have written to 
his father in New Jersey, desiring his concurrence in 
such measures as, even under the conditions of war, the 
common interests of humanity require. 
« I have the honour to be, &c., 
“Guy Carterton.’ 


[ANSWER.] 
“ Head-quarters, 9th May, 1782. 

« Sin,—I had the honour this evening to receive your 
excellency’s letter of the 7th, with the several papers en- 
closed. Ever since the commencement of this unnatural 
war, my conduct has borne invariable testimony against 
those inhuman excesses that in too many instances have 
marked its various progress. With respect to a late 
transaction, I have already expressed my fixed resolution, 
—a resolution formed upon the most mature deliberation, 
and from which I shall not recede. 

«“G. Wasuineton.” 


I repeat, that we read this correspondence, accom- 
panied as it was by a sort of minning commentary from 
a person under the signature of Common Sense, with 
the deepest interest. Not that any of us entertained the 
slightest apprehension of danger to himself. We were 
prisoners on parole, under a capitulation, the fourteenth 
article of which expressly stipulated that it should suffer 
no violation on the pretence of reprisal. But there were 
others of our comrades whom we knew to be less favour- 
ably circumstanced ; and remembering the stern inflexi- 
bility of Washington in the case of poor André, we could 
not but tremble for the lot of one of these. Our aston- 
ishment, therefore, may be imagined, when the following 
occurrences took place. 

I had spent a few days with Major Gordon at Lancas- 
ter, and was on a visit to some friends at Little York, 
when the major unexpectedly arrived among us, evidently 
labouring under an excess of agitation, of which he de- 
All that we could get from 
him was a request, that an order issued by the American 
commandant would be obeyed, and that all the captains 
belonging to the remains of Lord Cormwallis’s army 
He added, 


that it would be advisable to bring with us each man his 


clined to state the reason. 


would assemble next day at his quarters. 
servant, and such a supply of linen and other necessaries 
We obeyed, not without 
A long ride during a broiling day carried us 
to Lancaster, and at three in the afternoon we met, to the 
number of thirteen, at the major’s quarters. He was 
pacing the room backwards and forwards when we en- 
tered, and after a brief salutation, proceeded, with much 
feeling, to explain the circumstances which had caused 
the meeting. “You have ail seen the correspondence 
that has for some time been carried on between General 
Washington and the commander-in-chief at New York, 
and you therefore know, that Washington has determin- 
ed to revenge upon some innocent man the guilt of a set 
of lawless banditti. Gentlemen, you will scarcely believe 
that in the face of the capitulation, and in defiance of the 
strong remonstrances which I felt it my duty to make, 
both to the American and French authorities, one of you 


as might suffice for some time. 
wonder. 
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is doomed to suffer. I have told Washington that he 
will be answerable for this foul deed to all posterity ; but 
I might as well reason with the air! I wish to God they 
would take me in your place ; for I am an old worn out 
trunk of a tree, and have neither wife nor mother to weep 
forme. But even to that they will not consent; so all 
that I can undertake to do is, to accompany the unfor- 
tunate individual, whoever he may be, to the place of his 
martyrdom, and to give him every consolation and sup- 
port while life remains, and obey his wishes after it is 
taken away.” The major, albeit not given to the melt- 
ing mood, could not here restrain his tears; and there 
was not a soul among us who did not feel a thousand 
times more for him than for ourselves. 

It will readily be imagined that such an announce- 
ment as this, bringing with it the contemplation of cer- 
tain death, in cold blood, to one of our number, had not 
the effect of greatly elevating our spirits. Still we kept 
up a good heart, chiefly on the major’s account, and spent 
a tranquil and even a lively evening’ at his table. For 


myself, likewise, I can state, that never, at any period of 


my life, have I slept more soundly than I did that night 
on a mattress in his chamber, after having vainly striven 
to cheat m¥ excellent friend into a forgetfulness of the 
care and anxiety which preyed upon his mind. A like, 
perhaps a more exuberant, spirit pervaded us on the fol- 
lowing morning. We were to assemble at the quarters 
of the American Brigadier-General Hogan, at nine o’clock, 
and there draw lots for life or death ; and we repaired to 
the place appointed, as cheerful and loquacious as if we 
had been going to a ball: yet it was a solemn scene 
enough. The brigadier, attended by his aide-de-camp 
and the commissary of prisoners, occupied an apartment 
in the Black Bear Inn, where we were introduced to 
them. They were all a good deal agitated, and the voice 
of the first faltered a little, when he craved permission to 
read two letters which he had received at different pe- 
riods from General Washington. I subjoin them. 


“ Head-quarters, 4th May, 1782. 

‘ Sin,—The enemy persisting in that barbarous line of 
conduct they have pursued during the war, have lately 
most inhumanly executed Captain Jonathan Haddy of 
the Jersey State troops, taken prisoner by them at a post 
on Jones’s River, and in consequence I have written to 
the British commander-in-chief, that, unless the perpe- 
trators of this horrid deed were delivered up, I should be 
under the necessity of retaliating, as the only means left 
to put a stop to such inhuman proceedings. You will, 
therefore, immediately on receipt of this, designate by lot, 
from the above number, a British captain who is an un- 
conditional prisoner, if such a one is in our possession ; 
if not, a lieutenant under the same circumstances, from 
amongst the prisoners at either of the posts in Pennsyl- 
vania or Maryland. As soon as you have fixed upon the 
person, you will send him under a safe guard to Phila- 
delphia, where the minister at war will order a proper 
guard to receive and conduct him to his place of destina- 
tion. For your information respecting the officers who 


missary of prisoners to furnish you with a list of them, 
which will be forwarded with this. I need not mention 
that every possible tenderness, that is consistent with the 
security of him, should be shown to the person whose 
unfortunate lot it may be to suffer.” 


This was the first despatch: the second, which bore 
date 13th of May, ran as follows :— 


«“Sin,—It was much my wish, for the purpose of 
retaliation, to have taken an officer who was an uncon- 
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ditional prisoner of war, but being informed by the secre- 
tary at war, that no one of that description is in our 
power, [am under the disagreeable necessity to direct, 
that you immediately proceed to select, in the manner 
before prescribed, from among all the British captains 
who are prisoners, either by capitulation or on conven- 
tion, one who is to be sent in as soon as possible, under 
the regulations and restrictions contained in my former 
letter to you.” 


Having concluded the reading of these letters, the bri- | 


gadier proceeded to say, that it was very much his wish 
that we would settle among ourselves on whom this sad 
fate should be fixed. With one voice we refused to have 
any share in a business which directly violated the terms 
of that treaty which placed us within General Washing- 
«“ But were it otherwise,” remarked the 
major, “these gentlemen form but a small proportion out 
of the total number of captains who became prisoners at 
Yorktown ; and I am sure that if time be afforded, there 
is not one of their comrades who will not hasten even 
from England, for the purpose of placing himself by their 
side in so trying an emergency, and staking his life with 
theirs.” 

The brigadier, however, was deaf to all remonstrances. 
His orders, he said, were peremptory—he was very sorry, 
but he could not even consent to so much delay as might 
be necessary to bring up a captain from Virginia, where, 
on the march of the depdt into Maryland, he had been left. 
“When all is over,” he continued, “ and the lot has declared 
on whom the blow must fall, then you may rely upon it, 
that every indulgence shall be shown which you could 
expect, or my own feelings dictate.” 
while there remained but one course to pursue. A victim 


ton’s power. 


must be chosen from the gentlemen present, and the | 


aide-de-camp was directed to prepare the lots in another 
apartment. 

It would be impossible to describe the sensations which 
I experienced, and which were, I doubt not, experienced 
in a like degree by others during the brief pause which 
ensued on this officer’s departure. Few words were in- 
terchangedthough all kept up, apparently without any 
exertion, a good countenance. But the pause was not 
of long duration; for in about ten minutes the aide-de- 
camp returned, accompanied by another gentleman, each 
bearing in his hand a hat—while a drum-boy followed, 
as well as an officer of dragoons, the commander, as we 
were already apprised, of the prisoner’s escort. In each 


hat were thirteen pieces of paper. That held by the aide- | 


de-camp contained twelve inscribed with names and one 
blank: that held by the other gentleman, twelve blanks 
and one inscribed with a name. 
his hand, and after reading a name aloud, drew a slip of 
paper from the second hat, which, as long as it was blank, 
left the individual named, in safety. Ten names were 


thus drawn; the cleventh—having the fatal mark at- | 


tached to it—was that of Captain Asgill of the Guards, 
to whom the brigadier pointed, while he said to the 
officer of dragoons, “ That gentleman is your prisoner.” 
The excitement of the scene was now over, and we 
gazed upon poor Asgill with a bitterness and intensity of 
feeling such as defied control. He was barely nineteen 
years of age—lively, brave, handsome—an only son, as 
we all knew, and an especial favourite with his comrades. 
To see him, as we did at that moment, in the full bloom 
of youth and beauty, and to know that his days—nay, 


his hours were numbered—that was a demand upon the | 


fortitude of those who loved him, such as they could not 
meet. We all lifted up our voices and wept; and while 
a warm pressure of the hand was exchanged with each 


But in the mean- | 


The drum-boy put in | 
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in his turn, the object of so much commiseration found 
it no easy matter himself to restrain his tears. Nor, to 
| do them justice, were the Americans, either within or 
without the house, indifferent spectators of the drama. 
The brigadier at once consented to delay the removal of 
the victim till the following morning, and readily granted 
a passport for the purpose of enabling an officer to set 
out on the instant for New York. The crowd too—and a 
dense multitude was assembled round the house—evinced 
their sympathy by such exclamations of pity as crowds 


are wont to offer, while at the same time frequent voices 
were heard to exclaim, “ Well, them Britishers be strange 
chaps; they all went in laughing and talking—and now, 
when the thing is settled, they are all in tears, except the 
young man on whom the lot has fallen.” And so in 
truth it was: there was not a dry eye among us, except 
that of Asgill himself, as we proceeded from the Black 
Bear to Major Gordon’s quarters. 

Arrived there, and Asgill being placed under gentle 
restraint, the grief of his comrades yielded to the neces- 
sity of exertion. Blanks in letters, which had been pre- 
viously written, were filled up; and while one of our own 
number set off express with that designed for Sir Guy Car- 
leton, Brigadier Hogan despatched that to General Wash- 
Not content with these 
| exertions, Major Gordon, having ascertained the address 


| ington by a special messenger. 


of the Compte de Rochambeau, wrote also to him; and 
as he committed the despatch to the care of a trustworthy 
person, there is the best reason to believe that, though 
never answered, it reached its destination. Still events 
held their course; the night wore on in spite of the 
anxiety and grief which would have retarded it; and with 
the dawn of the following day came the necessity for 
Again the forethought of Major Gor- 
don interposed to protract the final catastrophe to the 


Asgill’s departure. 


latest possible moment: he prevailed upon the brigadier 
to mark the route of the party by short stages, and ob- 
tained from him an order, that in all matters not at vari- 
| ance with the safe-keeping of the prisoner, implicit atten- 
should Last of all, he 
procured from the good-natured commandant the ad- 


tion be paid to his wishes. 
dresses of the most influential persons in Philadelphia ; 
and, hoping almost against hope, that something might 
be done through their intercession, he strove throughout 
| the journey to keep up both his own spirits and the 
spirits of the poor youth for whom he thus assiduously 


laboured. 

The escort reached Philadelphia without the occur- 
rence of any adventure, and Gordon having procured a 
lodging, planted a sentinel at Asgill’s door, with strict 
orders that no one should be allowed to disturb him un- 
This done, he himself sallied forth. But 
all his applications were met with a coldness which he 


less sent for. 


failed to overcome, or a frank declaration that the deliver- 
ance of the young victim, except on the terms already 
Utterly dejected, he return- 
|} ed home, and had thrown himself upon his bed, when the 


announced, was impossible. 


sound of footsteps approaching Asgill’s chamber roused 
him ; he ran out, and beheld a tall gaunt figure, arrayed 
in black, with an expression of singular austerity in his 
countenance, advancing with measured tread towards the 
door. 

« Who are you—what do you want !”’ were the brief 
questions. 


« Sir,” replied the figure with extreme solemnity, “ I 
am chaplain to the Congress of the United States, and I 
am come to give a word of advice to the young man who 


is about to suffer for the death of our good countryman, 
| Captain Haddy.” 
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The major was a religious man, in the best sense of 
that term, and entertained unfeigned respect for the 
clergy; but his temper was at the moment rendered ir- 
ritable by his recent repulses, and the manner in which 
the divine spoke of the approaching murder of his friend 
threw him entirely off his guard. 

«TI tell you what,” cried he, springing forward, “ if 
you do not immediately remove yourself from this house, 
I will show you the shortest way into the street, even if 
it should be from the window.” 

The divine looked aghast, and retreated as the other 
drew on, till he gained, without being aware of it, the top of 
the staircase, when suddenly his back step failed him, and 
he rolled from the top to the bottom. No further mis- 
chief followed, however, except the loss of his hat and 
wig, both of which fell off in the tumble, for Mass John 
was not long prostrate: he rose immediately, and appre- 
hending he knew not what further violence, grasped the 
wig, clapped it wrong end foremost upon his head, and 
holding his hat in his hand, ran with the speed of a lamp- 
lighter down the street. Poor Gordon! many a time has 
he laughed himself, and caused others to laugh, at the re- 
cital of that adventure. 

Previous to the march of the escort from Lancaster, I 
had by some fortunate accident obtained a copy of a hand- 
bill, in which the defeat and capture of De Grasse in the 
West India seas was announced. I had given it to Ma- 
jor Gordon, who now hastened with it to the house of 
the French ambassador, and laid it before him. My 
object in so doing was to work upon the fears of that 
functionary by threatening him with retaliation in the 
persons of the prisoners ; but here again we failed. The 
ambassador refused to interfere, while other persons, on 
whom his great energy seemed to have weight, received 
a sudden order to quit the town; a fatal sign that the re- 
solutions of the government were immovable. 

Time passed, and though the execution of poor Asgill 
was delayed, every preparation continued to be made for 
its completion. He was removed from Philadelphia to 
Chatham, a post in the advanced line of the Americans 
towards New York; and Gordon, with the devotion of a 
father for his child, attendgd him: I am afraid that I 
should become tedious were I to describe all the steps 
which that excellent man took to procrastinate, and, if 
possible, to avert the threatened calamity. He had many 
trusty persons in his pay, by means of whom he kept 
open a constant correspondence with head-quarters, and 
he succeeded in giving to the official communications of 
the several chiefs a tone which enabled him to appeal 
not only to the court of St. James’s, but to to that of the 
Tuileries. Nor was this all: Captain Haddy’s family, 
worked upon by the pathetic appeals of Gordon, became 
themselves suppliants in Asgill’s favour; and a plan, to 
which few were privy, but which was so well laid that 
its success came at least within the bounds of probability, 
was, in case of the worst, arranged for his escape. Mean- 
while, however, Lady Asgill was informed of the danger 
with which her only son was menaved, and she threw 
herself, with all the eloquence which a mother’s feelings 
calculated to call forth, at the feet of the French 
minister. I wish that I could, with any regard to brevity, 
transcribe the letter with which he besought the inter- 
ference of the French monarch, as well as that which 
the Count de Vergennes addressed in consequence to 
General Washington: they are both lying beside me ; 
and more admirable specimens of deep emotion, expressed 
in the most touching, because in the simplest language, 
I have never perused. But this tradition has already oc- 
cupied too much space in your Journal. Let it suffice 


are 








land. 
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to state then, that the exertions of Asgill’s friends pre- 
vailed, and that on the 13th of November the prisoner 
read from General Washington the following manly com- 
munication :— 


«“ Srn,—lIt affords me singular satisfaction to have it 
in my power to transmit to you the enclosed copy of an 
act of Congress of the 7th inst. by which you are relieved 
from the disagreeable circumstances in which you have 
been so long. Supposing that you would wish to go to 
New York as soon as possible, I also enclose a passport 
for that purpose. Your letter of the 18th came regularly 
to my hands. I beg of you to believe that my not an- 
swering it sooner did not proceed from inattention to you, 
or a want of feeling for your situation ; but I daily ex. 
| pected a determination of your case, and I thought it 
| better to await that than to feed you with hopes that 
| might in the end prove fruitless. You will attribute my 
detention of the enclosed letters, which have been in my 
possession a fortnight, to the same cause. I cannot take 
leave of you, sir, without assuring you, that in whatever 
light my agency in this unpleasant affair may be viewed, 
I was never influenced throughout the whole of it by 
sanguinary motives; but by what I conceived to be a 
sense of duty, which loudly called upon me to use mea- 
sures, however disagreeable, to prevent a repetition of 
those enormities which have been the subject of discus- 
sion; and that this important end is likely to be answered 
without the effusion of the blood of an innocent per- 
son, is not a greater relief to you, than it is to, sir, &c. 

“Geo. WasurneTon.” 





Immediately on the receipt of this letter Asgill felt that 
he was free, and he returned shortly afterwards, in ex- 
cellent health and spirits, by way of New York to Eng- 
Not so his and my friend, Gordon. He was an 
altered man. A constitution, delicate at the best, and 
weakened for some years by the progress of an internal 
complaint, could not endure the wear and tear of excite- 
ment and exertion to which he had recently been sub- 
jected. While we remained as prisoners, and that was 
till the formal cessation of hostilities, 1 never saw him 
smile, except when describing his rencontre with the 
Yankee chaplain in Philadelphia; and though on our 
release he was appointed to command at Kingsbridge, 
not even so complete a change of scene and occupation 
had any effect. I spent much of my time with him at 
Morristown, where he fixed his head-quarters, and found 
that a settled melancholy preyed upon his spirits; yet 
there was no apparent cause for this: on the contrary, 
the fame of his exploits being spread far and near, he re- 
ceived both from friends and foes the most striking marks 
of respect; indeed, to such a height was the feeling car- 
ried, that being appointed to act as one of a sort of court 
of enquiry, to which was committed the task of adjusting 
disputes between the natives and the refugees, every 
claimant from the province of the Jerseys, no matter to 
what party attached, eagesly sought to have his cause 
decided by Major Gordon. 

Being myself a member of this same court, which held 
its sittings at New York, I was enabled to see a good 
deal of my friend, till the business submitted to us was 
at length wore out, and we separated. He settled in 
Morristown, while I betook myself to Staten Island, 
where my regiment was quartered. This had not long 
occurred, when a packet arrived from home, bringing 
with it a Gazette, in which, to the great joy of all who 
were acquainted with him, the name of Gordon appeared 
as a lieutenant colonel by brevet. The same packet 
brought likewise a letter from Asgill’s mother, so touch- 
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ing im itself, and at the same time so linked with the 
fate of Gordon, that I must be permitted to transcribe it, 
It ran thus: 


«“Srra,—lIf distress like mine had left any expression 


but for grief, I should long since have addressed myself | 


to you, for whom my sense of. gratitude makes all ac- 
knowledgments poor indeed ; nor is this the first attempt ; 
but you were too near the dear object of my anguish, to 
enter into the heart-pier¢ ing subject. I constantly prayed 
to Heaven, that he might not add to his sufferings the 
knowledge of ours. He had too much to feel on his own 
account, and I could not have concealed the direful effect 
of his misfortune 6n his family, to whom he is as dear as 
he is worthy to be so. Unfit as I am at this time by joy, 
almost as insupportable as the agony before, yet, sir, 
aceept this weak effort, from a heart deeply affected by 
your humanity and exalted conduct, as, Heaven knows 
it has been tern by affliction. Believe me, sir, it will 
only cease to think, in. the last moment of life, with the 
most grateful, affectionate, and respectful sentiments to 
you. But a fortnight since I was sinking under a 
Hope — 


resignation,—had almost forsaken me. . I began to ex- 


wretchedness I could no longer struggle with. 


perience the greatest of all misfortunes, that of being no 
Judge, sir, the transition, the 
My son is 


released,—recovered —returned,—arrived at my gate,— 


longer able to bear them. 
day after the blessed change takes place. 
in my arms. I see him unsubdued in spirits, in health, 
unreproached by himself, approved of by his country,— 
in the bosom of his family, and without anxiety, but for 
the happiness of his friend,—without regret but for hav- 
ing left him behind. Your humane feelings that have 
dictated yout conduct to him, injured and innocent as he 
was, surely will participate im our relief and joy. Be 
that pleasure yours, sir, as wéll as every other blessing | 
that virtue like yours, and Heaven, can bestow. This 
prayer is offered up for you in the heat of transport, as 
My gratitude 
has been soothed by the energy it has been offered with ; 


it was in the bitterness of my anguish. 


it has ascended to the throne of mercy; and is, I trust, 
accepted. Unfit as I am, for nothing but susceptibility 
so awakened as mine could enable me to write,—and 
exhausted by too long anxiety,—confined at this time to 
a bed of sickness ‘and langior,—yet I could not suffer 
nother interval to pass without this weak effort. Let it 
convey to you, sir, the most heartfelt gratitude of my 
husband and daughters. You have the respect and 
esteem of all Europe, as an honour to your country, and 
to human nature, and the most zealous friendship of, 
« My dear and worthy Major Gordon, 


“ Your affectionate and obliged servant, 


“J, Ager.” 


The preceding letter had not been long forwarded, and 


I had resided but a few days on Staten Island, when | 


received an express, desiring my immediate attendance 
at Morris’s house. I did not lose a moment in obeying, 
and arrived there in time to find the major in the agony 
of death. His life was fast expiring, yet he retained his 
senses; and as he squeezed my hand, he exclaimed in a 
feeble voice, “ You are just come in time. Write, I pray | 
you, to the lady from whom I have received this letter, 
and apologise for my apparent negligence in not replying 
to it. I have been told, on good authority, that our | 
noble prince has been pleased to express his approbation 
of my conduct. Should it ever so happen, that you 
could take so great a liberty, tell him, oh! tell him, what 


AMERICAN WAR OF 


sion was ¢ omple te. 


bound 
at the express wish of the author; 
particularly alluded to in the variorum edition of 
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honoured by the applause of so exalted a character.” | 
promised that I would attend to his last wishes in both 
particulars; and I thank God that I have been able to re- 
deem the pledge. Years, indeed, elapsed ere I found an 
opportunity of delivering to George IV. the message of 


his dying servant. But I did deliver it, and the lapse of 


| these years had not sufficed either to blot poor Gordon 


from the recollection of our gracious sovereign, or to 
render the king indiflerent to his fate. As to Gordon 
himself, he did not long survive our interview. He died 
i martyr to his own noble feelings, having, in the most 
literal sense of the term, given his life to redeem that of 
his friend. 


We have only to add to this, that a rumour has 
hed us, that a life of the writer of the above is in 
We sincerely trust that our information 


may prove well founded, for we knew enough of the 


reac 


prepar ition. 


gallant veteran’s career to assure our readers, that if it 
t | with tolerable fidk lity, it cannot fail both t 
1 to instruct. 


” narrat 


interest a1 


NEW MUSICAL INSTRUMENT 
An ingenious mechanician of Vienna has re 
cently invented a new instrument. to which he 


has given the name Pho mime, (from the Greek 
phonom , Signifying to imitate the human 
voice ) In outward appearance, the instrument 


resembles a cabinet plano forte ; but the key-board 

is not more extensive than- that of the old clavi 

corde. The tone, which is produced by means 

of pipes, presents an exact similarity to the 

human voice, an effect which has never yet been 
“luced so perfectly by any musical instrument. 
mm 


pt 
The Phonomime has four registers ; bass, bari 


me, tenor, and soprano, or, as it may properly be 
demonstrated, falsetto; for the inventor has, by 
some ingenious contrivance, avoided any approx! 
mation to the tone of the flute or the female 
voice. 


Every chord performed on the Phonomim« 


produces an effect similar to the harmony of 
sonorous male voices, and the hearer can scarcely 
persuade himself that he is not listening to a fine 
chorus executed by men. This effect may be 
said to be. perfect when a vocal comp sition is 


; 


performed on several Phonomimes played toge 
ther. 


An experiment of this effect was tried in the 


house of a distinguished dilletante of Vienna. 
The instruments and performers were placed in 
an apartment adjoining the drawing-room in 
which the company were assembled. The illu- 


All present imagined they 


were listening to a chorus of excellent singers, 
and bestowed high praise on their fine voices and 
accurate executlom 





Junivs’s Lerrers.—It is said a great literary 


| curiosity has recently been discovered: the identi 


sal copy of Junius’s Letters in two volumes, 
n vellum, by Mr. Woodfall, the publisher, 


which copy is 


a comfort it was to me at this trying houi, to know, that | these letters, published by Mr. George Woodfall 


the mere performance of my duty should have been so 
VOL. XXVI. JAN. 1835.—13 








a few vears ago.— Morning Chronicle. 
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From the Monthly Review. 


Third and Fourth Meetings of the British As- 


idvancement of Science. 


SOK fy t 
This Association is progressing with wonder- 
ful celerity to unexampled eminence. If we 


merely take the increase in the number of mem- 
bers. since the first meeting of the society, we 


must be convinced of the rapid growth of its 


power! and influence. At York 350 met: 700 at 
Oxford ; 1.400 at Cambridge; and 2200 at Edin- 
burgh this year. But numerical increase, and 


relative magnitude, are not the only tests to go 
by. in judging of the gradually enlarging worth 


and importance of the British Association. Let 


us for a moment refer to the additional names 
that swell the lists of the latest meeting; and 
there we find not merely the most celebrated 
scientific men in England, Ireland, and Scotland, 


but many from foreign parts, who it is believed 


never before set foot upon British ground. A better | 


evidence still is to be found in the materials which 
the association has already actually contributed 
to science in a great variety of departments. But 
before directing the attention of our readers to 
what has been done in the course of the two last 
meetings, we have the highest satisfaction in re- 
ferring to some of the indirect bearings of this 
g.eat and now established union. 

We hail the British Association, not merely as 
an excellent instrument for promoting the ad- 
vancement of science. This is, to be sure, one 
great advantage, and that which is immediately 
contemplated by sach a philosophic union. For 
in that field, when alone, man Is comparatively 
nerveless, whilst the power derived from concen 
tration immense; and though vast achieve- 
ments have been accomplished in private, yet 
the sparks that touched the genius and kindled 
the light by which they were first attempted and 
carried through, originated from mingling with 
the world, and having intercourse with men of 
kindred spirits. But besides, this society has be 
come, and doubtless will continue to be, the occa- 
sion of bringing together the most influential men 
from all parts of the world. There were in Edin 
burgh, at the fourth meeting, philosophers of the 
very highest rank, from France, Utrecht, Baden, 
Berlin, Weimar, Rome, Geneva, the Island of 
Chios, America, &c. &c. The great barrier. 
which so long had severed man from man, and 
prevented them even from understanding one an- 
other’s language, has been broken down, and we 
believe for ever in the civilised world. The strife 
now is for knowledge. <A distinct matter from 
any of these, which in the nature of things must 
result from this and all such wise institutions, is 


the services which they confer upon the most | 


important truths connected with the destinies of 
man. For it is nothing less than a libel on the 
Creator and Ruler of all things, to say that the 
investigation of truth can lead to error and evil. | 
Infidelity and irreligion are the result of igno 

rance, as much as of prejudice or presumption. | 
The boldest researches in physical science, for 
example, are calculated the most to display the 
power, the wisdom, the harmony, and the beauty 

of Him who guides the planets in their course, | 
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| who rules a thousand suns and their systems, and 
whose name is The Eternal. 

Of the contents of the volume, embracing a 
report of what was done at the third meeting, 
held at Cambridge last summer, we must chiefly 
refer our readers to a luminous outline afforded 
by Professor Forbes this year at Edinburgh, in 
his programine of the subjects to which the at- 
tention of the Association was about to be direct- 
ed. But before quoting part of the able summary, 
we cannot but gratify every thinking person by a 
few of the Rev. W. Whewell’s views, in his ex- 
position of the preceding transactions of the so- 
ciety to those entered upon at Cambridge. Let 
none, said he, suppose that they ascribed to as- 
sembled numbers and conjoined labours extrava- 
gant powers and privileges in the promotion of 
science, or that they believed in the omnipotence 
of a parliament of the scientific world. There 
was no royal road to knowledge; neither was 
there any way of making it shorter, because those 
that press forward were many. All must start 
from their actual position, and the advance can- 
not be accelerated by any method of giving eavi 
man his mile of the march. t 


Yet, care may be 
taken that those who come ready to start from 
the proper point, and in the proper direction, shall 
not scramble over broken ground, when there is 
a causeway parallel to their path. A man cannot 
|ereate, nor even direct the powers of discovery, 
but he may aid them to direct themselves. Of 
the connection between art and science, he said 
that practice had always been the origin and sti- 
mulus of theory ; that art had been the mother of 
science ; the comely and busy mother of a daugh- 
ter of a far loftier and serener beauty. But that 
when we considered how small an advance of 
speculative science was implied in each success- 
ful step of art, we shall be in no danger of form- 
ing any extravagant estimate of what man has 
done or can do. 

Professor Forbes this year in his programme 
said, that the Association was not to be confound- 
ed with those numerous institutions which exist 
simply for the diffusion of knowledge ; extension, 
or accumulation is its object ; so that when to the 
eye of the world the members are apparently tor- 
pid during the intervals of their annual meetings, 
they are labouring to give an impulse to every 
part of the scientific system, maturing scientific 
enterprise, and directing the labours requisite for 
discovery — 

“ If we now turn from the professions to the acts of 
the Association, we shall find gratifying proof that these 


} sanguine anticipations were not chimerical; and that 


this primary maehinery, not destined itself to do the 
work desired, but to construct the tools requisite for its 
performance, was wanting neither in efficiency nor in 
permanence. The first and most signal proof which we 
can cite, is the production of those reports on the pro- 
gress of science, which appeared to the founder of the 
Association one of the most important objects of such 
an institution, and one which, beyond all dispute, no 
existing society could have attempted. The second vo- 
lume of reports has amply justified the expectations with 
which it was hailed; and whilst the first was chiefly 
occupied with reports upon great and leading divisions 
of science, we have here several happy specimens of a 
still greater division of labour, by the discussion within 
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moderate limits of some particular provinces. Thus Mr. 

Taylor has treated of one particular and most interesting 

question in geology—the formation of mineral veins— 

one of the most important, in a theoretical point of view, 
which could have been stated, and which, from its inti- 
mate connection with commercial speculation, might 
have been expected in a country like ours to have been 
more specifically treated of than it has been. It strictly 
belongs to the dynamics of the science, to which, since 
the time of Hutton, but little attention has been paid 
until very recently. By the exertions, however, of Mr. 
Carne, of Dr. Boase, and Mr. Henwood of Cornwall, 
whose researches are to form one point of discussion in 
the geological section at the present meeting, that elec 
tric agency was concerned in the disposition of metalli- 
ferous veins can scarcely be doubted, and the connection 
between electricity and magnetism, now so fully esta- 
blished—the connection between metalliferous veins and 
lines of elevation, and between the latter and the isody- 
namical lines of terrestrial magnetic intensity, as sug- 
gested by Professor Necker of Geneva—point out a bond 
of union between this subject and that of terrestrial mag- 
netism, on which we have a report by Mr. Chiristie, 
where the very interesting direct observations of Mr. Fox 
of Falmouth, on the electro-magnetic action of mineral 
veins, are particularly noticed. Mr. Christie’s theory of 
the diurnal variation of the needle, which he is desiruvus 
should be submitted to the test of a laboratory experi 
ment, is likewise intimately connected with the actual 
constitution of our globe. The whole subject of terres- 
trial magnetism is one of the most interesting and pro- 
gressive of the experimental sciences. The determination 
of the direction of the magnetic energy by means of two 
spherical co-ordinates, termed the variation and the dip, 
and the measure of the intensity of that force, are the 
great objects of immediate research, as forming a basis 
of theory. The existence of four points on the earth’s 
surface, to which the needle tends, has long been known ; 
and the position of two of these (in Northern Asia and 
America), has recently been elucidated by the persever- 
ing efforts of Professor Hanstein and Commander Ross. 
The precise numerical determination of the elements 
just alluded to, acquires a deep and peculiar interest from 
the multiplied variations which they undergo. Not only 
are these elements subject to abrupt and capricious 
changes, which Baron Humboldt has termed magnetic 
storms, but gradual and progressive variations are under- 
gone at different hours of the day, at different seasons 
of the year, and throughout longer periods, which may 
even perhaps bear a comparison with the sublime cycles 
of astronomy. Natural history forms a more prominent | 
subject in this volume than in the last, though the re- 
ports of Professor Lindley “ on the principal questions 
at present debated in the Philosophy of Botany,” and of 
Dr. Charles Henry, “ on the Philosophy of the Nervous 
System,” refer only to particular departments of widely 
extended subjects, which are again to be resumed in | 
more general reports, undertaken for the present meet- 
ing—that by Mr. Bentham, on systematic botany, and 
by Dr. Clarke, of Cambridge, on physiology in general. 

“We cannot but remark with pleasure, that one of 
the points for enquiry particularly insisted on by Pro- 
fessor Lindley, that of the influence of the chemical na- 
ture of soils, and of the excretions of plants, was taken 
up at an early period of the existence of the Association, 
by one of its most zealous supporters, Dr. Daubeny ; and 
that, in reference to the review by Dr. Henry, of the la- 
bours of European physiologists, we may quote, as a 
national honour, the discoveriés of our distinguished as- 
sociate, Sir Charles Bell. 

“On the general connection and occasional apparent 
opposition of Theory and Practice, I would refer to some 
very pertinent remarks in the address of Mr. Whewell, 
at the last meeting. The importance of carrying on | 
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both simultaneously and independently, and of looking 
to our increased knowledge of both as the only sure 
means of ultimately reconciling discrepancies, has been 
mnanifested by the desire of the council of the A 1. 
tion to procure two distinct reports on the Theory and 
Practice of Hydraulic s, which have been drawn up wit 





remarkable perspicuity, and within a small compass, by 
Mr. Challis and Mr. Rennie; both these gentlemen have 
shown their zeal in the objects of the Association, by 
promising to continue their valuable labours. Mr. Rex 
nie, on that part of his subject which relates to the mo- 
tion of fluids in open channels, and Mr. Challis, on som 
of those exceedingly interesting branches of theory alto 
gether modern, which physi lly, as well as it 
mathematical methods, have the closest analogy to 

case of the motion of the fluids treated of in the present 
volume, namely, the Theory of Sound, and the intim ite 
constitution of liquids. When, in addition to these re- 
ports, we shall have received that undertaken by Mr. 


Whewell upon the mathematical theory of Magnetism, 
Electricity, and Heat, we shall undoubte dly possess the 
most complete outline extant, of a department of know 
In the science of Hydrau 
lies, indeed, some progress in theory has act ompanic d 


ledge entirely of recent date. 


the increase of prac tical information, at least since the 
time of Newton, but in the other strictly prac tical re port 
of the present volume, that of Mr. Barlow, on the very 
interesting subject of the strength of materials, little or 


nothing has been done of much theoretical importance 


since the days of Galileo. Circumstances, which it 


would be easy to point out, prevent our setting out, ex 
cept in rare cases, from unimpeachable data ; but several 
very interesting conclusions of general application ar 





derivable from well-conducted experiments, and the As 
sociation may claim some credit for having brought into 
general notice the ingenious investigations of Mr. Hodg 
kinson of Manchester. One report, and that the longest 
which has ever been printed by the Association remains 
to be mentioned ;—it is by Mr. Peacock, on the present 
state of Mathematics. 
tent of the subject, and the extremely limjted number of 


When we consider the vast ex- 


persons, even in the whole of Europe, capable of under- 
taking it, we must consider the production of a work of 
so much labour as the present, which, as yet, is incom- 
plete, but which the author has promised to resume, as 
the best trophy to which we can refer in proof of the 
entire efficiency of the Association. Were these annual 
reports the only fruits of the labours of this society, there 
would be no reason to complain. But yet more specific 
results of its impulsive action on science may be quoted. 

“ The questions suggested by the reporters and others, 
recommended for investigation, have met with ready at- 
tention from several individuals capable of satisfactorily 
treating them. Professor Airy has himself investigated, 
from direct observation, the mass of Jupiter, suggested 
as a desideratum in his report on Astronomy ; and, since 
the last meeting of the Association, has confirmed his 
first results by new observations, which give almost the 
same mass by the observed elougations of the satellites, 
as had been deduced from the perturbations of the small 
planets by Jupiter. Hourly observations of the thermo. 
meter in the south of England have, in two instances, 


| been commenced ; and we are assured that the same de- 


sirable object is about to be attained by the zeal of the 
committee in India, where the Association has establish- 
eda flourishing colony. A series of the best observa- 
tions, conducted for ascertaining the law which regulates 
the faJl of rain at different heights, has been undertaken 
at the suggestion of the Physical Section, by Messrs. 
Philip and Gray, of York, which have been ably discuss- 
ed by the former gentleman, in last year’s report, and 
have since been continued. 

“ A regular system of auroral observation, extending 
from the Shetland Isles to the Land’s-end, has been 
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established under the superintendence of a special ¢om- 
mittee, and specimens of the results have been published. 
Observations on the supposed influence of the aurora on 
the magnetic needle, have likewise been pursued in con- 
sequence of this proceeding. The conditions of terres- 
trial magnetism im Ireland bave been experimentally in- 
vestigated by Professor Lloyd. An important enquiry 
into the law of Isomorphism has been undertaken by a 
special committee, which has likewise reported progress ; 


and an elaborate synopsis of the whole Fossil Organic Re- 





mains found in Britain is in progress, under the hands of 
Professor Phillips 
going forward, under particular individuals, to whom 
they were confided; whilst it is not to be doubted that | 


Muny specific enquiries are besides | 


numberless persons, many of them perhaps new to the 
world of science, are at this moment pursuing investiga- 
tions-recommended in general terms in one or other of | 
the publications of the soci ty. To others the Associa- 
tion has not scrupled to commit a portion of the funds at | 
their disposal, for the purpose of pursuing objects which 
required an outlay that might be d 
by individuals. Among the most important of these is 
the collection of the Numerical Constants of Nature and | 
Art, which are of perp tual recurrence in physical en- 
quiries, and which has been confided to the superintend- | 
ence of Mr. Babbage. When objects of still more pecu- 
iar national importance presented. themselves, the Asso- 


eemed unreasonable | 


ciation has fulfilled its pledge, of stimulating government 


to the aid of science. Five hundred pounds have been 


dvanced by the lords of the treasury towards the reduc- 
tion of the Greenwich Observations, at the instance ot | 
the Asociation ; and more recently the observations re- | 
commended by the Committee on Tides have been un- 
dertaken by order of the Lords of the diniralty, at 
above 500 stations on the coast of Britain. Individuals, | 
as we have said, have been stimulated by the influence 
of the Association, but so may nations and great | 
bodies of men. Its .published proceedings have found 
their way into every quarter, and are tending to 
produce corresponding efforts in distant lands. Our re. 
ports on science have produced some very interesting 
counterparts in the literary town of Geneva. America 
has taken the lead in several departments of experiment 
recommended by the Association ; and the instructions 
for conducting uniform systems of observation have been 
reprinted and circulated in the New World. We must 
likewise consider it as an especial proof of the influence | 
und importance of the Association, that a report on the 
Progress of American Geology has been undertaken and 
executed by Professor Rogers of Philadelphia. Similar | 
contributions from some other foreizn countries have‘ 
been promised, which will extend the utility of the Asso- 
ciation, by making us acquainted with the more charac- 
teristic state of science in the various parts of Europe. | 
Nor can we fail, on the present occasion, to consider as 
t most auspicious promise of the future success of the 
Association, that the distinguished Secretary of the In- 


stitute of Franee has not only honoured this meeting by 
his presence, but has protnised tu interest that powerful | 
body on behalf of the important objects contemplated by 
the Association, which its co-operation might effectually | 
secure lhe formation of a Statistical Section at Cam- 
bridge was the prelude to the establishment of a flourish. | 
ing society, which acknowledges itself the offspring of 
this institetion, and which promises by a procedure simi 
lar to that introduced by the Association, to advance ma- 
terially the greatly n¢ glected subject of British Statistics.” 
Professor Sedgwick was chairman of the Cam-| 
bridge meeting, and Sir Thomas Brisbane of that | 
at Edinburgh. After the long extract just given, | 
which embraces a notice of the most important 
subjects discussed on the two occasions, we must 
now confine ourselves to some only of those which | 
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ean, from their popular nature, be conveniently 
introduced here. 

In the statistical section Mr. Heywood gave an 
account of 4,102 families of operatives in Man- 
chester. The numbets in each family were on 
the average five, which ts low, because the com 
mon one is six anda half. They resided in 3,100 
houses. 752 cellars, and 250°rooms. About 600 of 
these residences were respectable, and about 1,200 
ordinarily ¢omfortable: but more than one half 
were dirty and destitute. There were 8,821 chil- 


idren under the age of twelye, of whom only .252 


attended day schools; 4,680 received instruction 
at Sunday schools, and nearly one-half were en- 
tirely destitute of education. The number of pa 
rents who could read amounted to 3,114: of these 
families. 2.021 belonged to the established church ; 
1.473 were Roman catholics, 591 were dissenters, 
and 17 declared that they had no religion. The 
small number that attended day schools was no- 
ticed as a lamentable instance of the little that 
has yet been effected for the moral improvement 
of England. It was also stated that the education 
received at these schools was miserable in amount, 
and ‘bad in quality. Respecting Sunday schools 
it was said, that they had produced most benefi- 


| cial effects both on the children and on the parents. 


This re-action upon the parents is a most interest- 
ing fact.. The Rev. E. Stanley, of Cheshire, 





istated that he knew of no instance in which the 


children of poor or profligate parents, if regular 
attendants at our schools, had not transmitted to 
their homes a portion of the benefit derived. In- 
deed, we have no right to argue from oecasional 
disappointment, that education is -either useless 
orimpolitic. How profligate and barbarous would 
have been the population of our manufacturing 
districts, had not the dark scene been enlightened 
by here’and there a ray of intellectual light, and 
the whole more or less soothed, and in some de- 
gree controlled, by the civilising powers of re- 
vealed religion. 

Mr. Whewel delivered a lecture on several in 
teresting phenomena connected with the tides. 
He observed, that the state of information with 
respect to tides,-amongst philosophers, was in the 
same situation as that with respect to the general 


principles of astronomy among those who were 


the least learned. The general fact of tides being 
governed by the law of gravitation and the attrac- 
tion of the moon and the sun was known to the 
learned, but of the particulars they were in a great 
measure ignorant. At the previous meeting he 
therefore called upon intelligent individuals to in 
stitute investigations upon the subject, and at 
Bristol, a society had been formed with the view 
of carrying on these enquiries. The rise and fall 
of the tide averaged at that place from fifty to sixty 
feet. To facilitate such imvestigations, a seli- 
registering instrument was constructed to ascer- 
tain the rate of the rise and fall of the tides; by 


ithis, the relative altitudes at different times of 


high water were delineated on a sheet of paper, 
one of which was exhibited to, the meeting. By 
this means the fact was proved, that at one period 
of the year the evening tides were greater than 
the morning, and at other periods the morning 
tides were greater than the evening enes. ‘This 
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was a thing which could not be observed at Lon- 
don, because the peculiar position of that city was 
singular, and he believed unique in the tides of the 
He then showed that the great tidal wave 


coast. 


of the Atlantic, in approaching the shores of Eng 


land, divided into three columns, and that two of 


them met exactly at the mouth of the. Thames, 


one of these twelve hours after the other, so that 


each tide was compounded of an evening anda 


morning tide, and im consequence there was no 


With 


alteration in the daily tides of that- port. 


the view of prosecuting the investigation of these 


phenomena, application had been made to the Ad 


miralty, to direct the Coast Guard Service to 
make observations on the subject ; and the officers 
of that service had shown great alacrity and zeal } 


in the undertaking. He had received these obser- 
vations from the 7th to the 23d of June iast, but 
had not yet had time to examine them fully ; but 
from a cursory glance they appeared to be of great 
value, and they were at present undergoing exa 
mination by direction of the Admiralty. 
Professor Stevelléy, of Belfast, read a paper, 
ittempting to connect some of the most commonly 
known. phenomena in meteorology, with -well 
established physical principles. - First, as to the 
nature and origin of clouds, and the consequences 
which, by the laws of physics, are immediately 
cohsecutive upon their formation. Secondly, how 
rain is originated, and the immediate consequences 
of its production. Thirdly, the origin of wind, in 
the forms of the breeze, the gale, the storm, up to 
the sweeping tornado. He maintained that clouds 
were assemblages of spherules of water, in oppo 
sition: to the common hy pe thesis that they are 
vesicles, oras it were, bladders of watery films, con 
taining moist air, having a tendency to buoy them 
up. One of his arguments was, that no physical 
law had ever been proved to exist, that would ac 
count for the production of vesicular constituents 
of clouds; but the well-established laws of capil 
lary attraction would. account for the production 
of minute spheryles of water, at pretty regular dis 
tances, in any portion of space, which has be 
come so overloaded with vapour of water (and this 
indeed is nothing but steam) as to be incapable of 
retaining it longer; it is te be remarked that the 
intermediate parts are then left hygrometrically 
drier than before. The minute size of the cloudy 
spherules would alone be sufficient practically to 
suspend them, as even golt or platina may be so 
subdivided as to descend with less than any as 
signed velocity-through the resisting air; for the 
eight of a sphere diminishes as the.cube of its 
radius is diminished; but the resistance it would 
meet with at any assigned velocity, would only 
diminish as the squate of the same radius. Also, 
is clouds are known to be highly electrical, each 
spherule must have its own electrical atmosphere, 
which, by repelling the dry air all around, (as pith 
balls repel each other,) in effect increases the size 
of the drop, without adding any thing to its weight. 
The effect of the formation of clouds was then 
traced ; one out of many was stated to be an aug 
mentation, often to a great extent, of the electrical 
tension of the cloudy parts, and this was simply 
explained on the common electrical principles, 
particularly the one, that an electrified body, if di 


minished in’ bulk, had its electrical tension in- 
He then showed how, on the prine iple 
of electrical induction, oppositely electrified clouds 
resulted from the near approach of two clouds to 
}one another, but principally from the approach of 
|masses of clouds to hills or mountains, to which 
they seemed to attach themselves, while their 
}outer parts frequently sent off oppositely electri 
fied scud or cumulus. 

This brought him to the formation 
which was shown to result from clouds charged 


creased. 


of rain, 


with opposite electricities coming together, each 
spherule of one running to a spherule or more of 
the other: they suddenly coalesce by capillary 
attraction, form a larger sphere, and, as the case 
may be, either descend lower in the atmosphere 
las heavier cloud, orif the spherules formed become 
as large as drops, they descend as rain, with a 
| velocity proportioned to their size, and the height 
at which they had bee formed. On the produc 
tion of wind, he did not stop to trace the effect of 
the sun, voleanic fires, or other sources of external 
heat, in disturbing the atmospheric equilibrium. 

The efficacy of the formation of clouds in the 
|production .of wind, and also the manner in 
which a fall of rain gave rise to all its various 
forms, were points on which he dwelt. The last 
thing treated of was the formation of hail, which 
| he showed must be formed when, after the fall of 
some rain, a sudden and extensive vacuum being 
caused, the quantity of caloric abstracted was so 
large.as to cause the rest of the drops to freeze 
into ice-balls as they formed. This principle he 
said had been strangely overlooked, although, 
since the days of Sir John Leslie, every person 
was familiar with experiments on a small scale 
illustrative of it. He also said that the interest- 
ing mine of Chemnitz, in Hungary, afforded an 
experimental exhibition of the formation of: hail, 
on a magnificent scale. In that mine, the drain 
age of water is raised by an engine, in which 
common air is violently compressed in a large 
cast-iron vessel. While the air is in a state of 
high compression, a workman desires the visiter 
to hold his hat before a cock which he turns; 
thé compressed air, as it rushes out over the sur- 
face of the water within, brings out some with it, 
which is frozen into ice-bolts by the cold gene 
|jrated by the air as it expands; and these shoot 
through the hat, to the no small annoyance of one 
party, but to the infinite amusement of the other. 

Such were some of the more popular and least 
technical subjects discussed and elucidated at 
the fourth meeting of the British Association 
held at. Edinburgh. But we could do no more 
than merely skim over; or touch upon these ; and 
nust leave the scientific reader, after saying that 
|}the strongest expressionss. of approbation and 
admiration we have in our vocabulary are not too 
much in describing its greatness and growing 
| importance as well as past achievements. The 
report of the third meeting has been published by 
i the sor lety that of the fourth, and of all succeed- 
ing meetings, will of course follow; which, if - we 
are to judge from that which has been done, will 
take their place by the side of the most curious 
and valuable transactions that have ever been 
published by any public body, 
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From the New Monthly Magazine. 
TRICKS UPON TRAVELLERS. 
A YANKEE TRICK. 

It was a time of great bustle and expectation 
in the little village of L situated “ some- 
where out of the world and up in the woods,” 
in the state of Massachusetts. There was to be 
a special frolic in the shape of a horse-race—a 
horse-race, do I say ? I mean a scramble of quad- 
rupeds, for since the practice had been known 
there, very few of the animals that put their hoofs 
in would have been entitled to the name and 
honours of a horse at Doncaster. Four-footed 
animals they were for the most part, though some 
of them kept the fourth in reserve, and chose to 
go upon three—Narragariset pacers, Vermont 
shamblers, Berkshire blunderers, Connecticut ca 
pere rs. W orcester plough joggers, Dogtown dum- 
pies,—in short, the tag-rag and bob-tail of the 
four-footed creation; not that Yankee-land is de- 
ficient in prime horse-flesh, witness the Tom 
Thumb the Great, or the steeds of the mail 
stages, if you have been in that country; or the 
progeny of that celebrated mare whom a flash of 
lightning chased all round a ten-acre lot, without 
being able to catch her. But horse-racing is no 
regular trade or common occupation in New 
England; nobody makes a business of rearing 
animals for the turf; and when an occurrence of 
this sort takes place, it is no very studied affair, 
but a frolicsome scramble among all the beasts of 
burden in the neighbourhood, or such as chance 
brings along at the moment. 

Once a year it had been customary to run a 
race of this sort in the village of L——, and_ the 
fleetest runner of this motley multitude won a 
prize of some value, to which every adventurer 
On the present occasion the 





contributed a sum. 
prize was considerably augmented by an offer 
from an individual who had constituted himself 
a society for the promotion of horse-racing, and 
more than common interest was of course excited 
at the approach of the festival. The old farmers 
who had horses fit for running, gave them extra 
quantities of corn and fewer applications of the 
lash, as if to be fat and fleet were the same thing. 
Some, however, were more cautious in their pre- 
parations, and, among the rest, Job Hawker, a 
sly, calculating, guessing, questioning, bargaining, 
swapping, Jack-of-all-trades sort of a chap, long- 
sided and limber-tongued, with a face as grave 
as a deacon, but a roguish twinkle of the eye on 
occasion, that gave you assurance he was no 
greenhorn. Job’s horse had beaten them all hol- 
low the former year, and he was in full confi- 
dence of the same good fortune this time. How- 
beit, he took all imaginable precautions to secure 
success, and put his steed only to that quantum 
of exercise and fodder which he judged condu- 
cive to speed. 

But while he was flattering himself with the 
prospect of a certain victory, and as the day of 
trial approached, he was thrown into consterna- 
tion by the arrival of a stranger, mounted on a 
Canadian pony, who came with the avowed in- 
tention of putting in for the prize. At the first 
announcement of this intelligence, Job fell into 
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dividual, having encountered him in the northern 
part of Vermont, while on a trading excursion in 
that quarter. Job had witnessed a trial of speed 
which the pony exhibited there, and knew that 
his own Bucephalus was no match for him. It 
was plain that if the Canadian took a share in 
the race, he must wip, and the catastrophe seem- 
ed inevitable, for nobody had a right to exclude 


having the prize snatched from before his eyes, 
when it had been augmented to a double value, 
and just at the moment when he imagined it 
within his grasp. Job had not all the patience of 
his namesake of old, as evinced by his conduct 
in this emergency. He did not sit down and 
curse the day he was born, giving up the whole 
concern for a bad bargain, but he sat down upon 
a log of wood and scratched his heafl. This sage 
manceuvre was practised for the purpose of devis- 
ing by what art, stratageni, cunning device, or 
quizzical circumvention, he might get rid of this 
formidable rival. His first thought was to in- 
veigle him into a swap, but that would require a 
great deal of palavering and chaffering, and must 
prove a long job—too long for what little time 
remained. He then thought of buying him off 
from the enterprise, giving him a bird in the hand 
for two in the bush; but this would cost too 
much, and Job was resolved to have the whole 
ornone: His third project was to frighten or ob- 
struct the pony by some preconcerted accident, 
just at the time of setting out; but this did not 
appear, on consideration, to be a safe proceeding. 
Various other tricks suggested themselves, but no 
one seemed to be just the thing. Evening drew 
on—the next morning was to bring all parties 
upon the turf—and there was not a moment to be 
lost. Job had cudgeled his brain for two hours 
to no purpose; he started up in a great puzzle, 
and began to wend his way homeward. As he 
reached the little green in front of the meeting- 
house, he heard a loud huzzaing; he looked up, 
and beheld a crowd of people following a fat ox, 
with a flag upon his horns. At this instant a 
thought struck him; he did not shout Eureka, 
but it was because he knew no Greek. Early the 
next morning, on that hint he acted. He clapped 
his military hat upon his head, (Job was a lieu 

tenant,) and waited upon the Canadian. 

“ Well, I suppose, squire, you are the gentle- 
man with the pony ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ Ah. I guessed as much. 
are a thinkin’ o’ racin’ to-day 7 
“ Yes, if it is according to rule.” 

“Sartin! It’s all aceordin’ to rule, if in case 
you have tried to beat the beater.” 

“ Beat the beater !” 

“ Yes, beat the beater; you know what that is, 
I take it.” 

“ No, hang me if I do.” 

“ Well, that’s a good ’un; but I guessed as 
much. You see the case is exactly this: I beat 
the last races, and you, being a new comer, must 
give your horse a trial with me before you can 
enter for the race.” 

“Oh, if that is all, I am content; bring out 


Well, I suppose you 
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despair, for it so happened that he knew the in- 


your horse, and let us try as quick as you please.” 


him. It was a grievous thing for Job to think of 
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ed surprise. 


“Yes, your horse ; you don’t mean a foot-race, 


sure |” 


“ Why, squire! don’t you know ?” 

“Know what ?” 

“Know what? why it is my oz that is to race, 
and not a horse !” 

“ An ox!” cried the Canadian, staring with all 
the eyes in his head. 

‘Yes, an ox,” returned Job, with imperturba- 
ble gravity. “Why I thought you knew all 
about it.” 

‘“ About what ?” 

“ About racin’ to be sure. Did you never hear 
of my ox that beats all creation ?” 

“No!” exclaimed the Canadian, in the greatest 
astonishment. 

“ Why, didn’t you see him about town yester- 
day ?” 

The man was thunderstruck; he had seen the 
ox, and this strange announcement made him 
believe what he had always been told, that Yan- 
kees were born devils. “I have beaten horses,” 
thought he, “ but never tried with an ox.” Job 
kept on a grave face. 

** My ox is all saddled and bridled,” 
“ are you ready ?” 

“T think I won’t try this time,” replied the 
man, hurrying away with a most desponding 


said Job: 


look. He ordered his pony to be got ready, paid 
his bill, and mounted to set off. The landlord 
stared. 


“Why, you mean to stay and try the race to- 
day, don’t you ?” 

“No, no,” replied he, shrugging his shoulders 
and shaking his head. “I'll run my pony against 
any horse, but there is no knowing what a cursed 
ox may do.” 

Job bore away the prize that Year, and the 
stranger never came again to disturb him; but his 
last words are still a common saying in the town 
of L : and whenever a horned beast gets antic, 
he is specially impounded with the remark, 
“There is no knowing what a cursed ox may 


do. 





A FRENCHMAN’S TRICK. 

Monsieur Duphot was a French refugee who 
had fled to America in the beginning of the re 
volution, and settled himself in Boston. His 
judgment of the Yankees was expressed without 
reserve—“Ils sont bons enfans, mais ils ne sa 
vant pas jouer le violon.” But Monsieur Duphot 
had a waggish neighbour, who, if he could not 
play the fiddle, could play a trick, as the French- 
man found to his annoyance, having been April- 
fooled and sent on errands after pigeon’s milk 
more times than once by this mischief-loving fel- 
low. He would have paid him in his own coin, 
but his bad English was sure to carry him into 
some blunder in the attempt, and the jokes which 
he plotted commonly expleded on his own hands. 
However, good luck and his own wit made him 
amends, now and then. One day, Mr. B . 
the joker aforesaid, met him in the market, where 
the Frenchman was cheapening a quarter of mut- 
ton. 








“ Your horse !” exclaimed Job, with well-feign- 
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“ Ah, monsieur,” said he, “you and I are on 
the same errand. You dine on mutton to-day ?” 

“Yes sair; de muttons is more sheap as de bif, 
voye Zz rous. 

“ True, and if you and I buy a bit together, it 
will be cheaper still. What do you say ?” 

“ Ver well, allons ; let us see—how moch you 
vant ?” 

“ Oh, about a quarter.” 

“ Bien, bien, and sodoI. Den me buy half a 
mutton ensemble, and den me make him two 
half chacun a piece.” 

“ Exactly,” replied B——. 

So straightway making a purchase of a side of 
mutton he cut it in two, and taking the hind 
quarter for himself, offered the Frenchman the 
other. 

ittendez !” said the Frenchman ; 
quarter I want.” 

“ Really ! now it happens to be the very part I 
want too!” said the other, pretending surprise. 

The Frenchman grinned, and shrugged his 
shoulders. 

“ Come,” said B——, “let us toss a cent, and 
he that wins shall put his hand upon one piece, 
and say, “ Who shall have this ? while the other 
turns his back, and answers I or you.” 

* Ver well.” 

“Here it goes then; head, I win—tail, you 
lose.” 

The former proposition was uttered, as the coin 
flew into the air. “Aye,” said the Frenchman 
to it, and 











it is de hind 





*No,” to the latter, for he had been 





tricked that way before. Mr. B was caught 
in his own trap, for it was not a head * How 
ever, ’tis an equal chance yet,” thought he. 


Tournez donc,” said the Frenchman; and 
slily whipping out his penknife he chopped off 
the tail from the one portion of the mutton, and 
clapping it upon the other, cried out, as if in his 
usuai blundering way, 

“ Who shall have dis wid de tail on 

‘I!” replied the other, jumping round in great 
glee at the supposed efourderie of his companion. 

“Den you take him, de fore quarter.’ 

Mr. B scratched his head, without saying 
a word, for a moment or two, till the explosion of 
laughter which accompanied the trick had in 
some degree subsided. Then, with an exceed 
ingly foolish look, he marched away, carrying his 








fore quarter of mutton with the tail on, which 
winds this tale off. 
SHAKSPEARE.—Some very patient and indus- 


trious idler, who possesses more ingenuity than 
the world will give him credit for, has amused 
himself with fabricating a pretended account of 
the “ Citation and Examination of William 
Shakspe are’ and others, before Sir Thomas 
Lucy, on the charge of deer-stealing ; supposed to 
have been taken down at the time by the justice’s 
clerk. The fiction is very transparent: the affec- 
tation of quaint phraseology is clumsy; the imi 
tations of Shakspeare’s verse are unlike both in 
turn of thought and expression ; the attempts at 
wit are strained and feeble; and the whole is so 
dull and tedious as to be unreadable. 
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From the London Atheneum. 

ASCENT TO THE SUMMIT OF THE POPO- 

CATEPETL. 
(The following interesting narrative is trarislated from 
a letter addressed by Baron Gros, Chief Secretary to the 
French Legation in Mexico, to a friend at Paris.} 

Mexico, 15th May, 1834. 

The valley of Mexico is one of the most pic- 

: it is bounded on the S.S.E. 


turesque in the worl 
by a range of mountains, from which two volea 
noes rise up, known by the Indian names of Izta 


ciuhiatl and Popocatepetl. Their peaks, always 
covered with snow, are at sixteen and eighteen 
thousand English feet above the level of the sea. 
The crest of the former, the nearer to Mexico, 
runs from N.W. to 8.E., and is irregularly rent. 
The latter is a perfect cone. It somewhat re 


sembles Mount Etna, but does not, like that | 


mountain, rise from a plain. The Popocatepetl 
is on the side of the platform of the Cordilleras 
Mountains. On one side, the N.W.., the forests 
of firs which surround it terminate at the foot of 
the valley. and the last trees are mingled with 
the wheat, Indian corn, and such other European 
plants as grow at that height; but, towards the 
S.E. the forests continue farther down. They, 
however, become gradually thinner, very soon 
disappear altogether, and are superseded by the 
sugar-cane, the coc hineal tree, and all the rich 
and varied vegetation of tropical regions. A tra- 
veller, by starting from the volcanic sands, a lit 
tle above the boundary of vegetation, and coming 
down in a straight line into the valley of Cuautia- 
Amilpas, would, in a few hours, have gone 


through all climates, and could gather all the 
plants which grow between the pole and the 
equator. 

It follows from this, that the snow which is on 


the S.E. side, must in certain cases be influenced 
by the breezes of warm air, which constantly rise 
up from the valley of Cuautia. The snow partly 
melts in the dry season, and whilst the north of 
the voleanic cone is perpetually covered with 
snow and ice down to the firs nearest to the top 
of the volcano, the lava and porphyry on the south 
side are bare. 


This, therefore, is the side on which to look | 


for a passage when wishing to ascend to the 
summit of this mountain, the highest in North 
America. I tried it last year with a different re- 
sult. 

You know how my first attempt proved unsuc- 
cessful. M. de Gerolt and myself were overtaken 
by one of those tropical storms, of which in Eu- 
rope you can form no idea. It became indispens- 
able to pass the night amongst the wet firs which 
grow on the brink of the sands; we had buta 
cloth stretched with cords over a tree half thrown 
down, to shelter us from the rain, the hail, and 
the snow. and we considered ourselves fortunate 
in having thought of wrapping up our clothes, for 
a change, in the cloth which wads destined to be 
so useful to us. You have probably not forgotten 
the storm over our heads, and that which rent the 
trees below us, and those horizontal flashes of 
lightning which produced so disagreeable an 
effect upon my travelling companion; and then 
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our six hours’ idle walk in the snow, after having 
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been abandoned by our guides, and our blindness 


the sun, and our fatigues, our sufferings, our want 
of courage, the loss of strength, and in fine, the 
painful necessity of giving up our enterprise, 
when we had but twelve or thirteen hundred feet 
to climb before arriving at the summit, the pro 
mised land. 

This year we have met with nothing of the 
kind ; we have had a run of the most favourable 
circumstances. We profited by the experience of 
last year, and the 20th April at thirty-seven min 
utes after two in the afternoon, | planted on the 
| highest peak of the Mexican Andes a flag; which 

had never floated on so high a spot before. 

We had finished all our preparations in the be 
|ginning of April; we had barometers, a miner’s 
compass, for want of a theodolite, which is too 
heavy to be carried up to such a height, some 
thermometers, one of those little @olipiles by 
Breuzin for heating water, a good telescope, and 
All these instruments had been 
compared with those here, belonging to General 

D. Juan de Orlegozo, and to Professor D. Joaquim 
Velasquez de Leon, in order to enable us on. our 
return to compare the results of the experiments 
made at the same hour by those gentlemen. in 
| Mexico, and by us whilst on our journey. I had 
| had a tent made for shelter ; and we were supplied 
with hatchets, saws, ropes, and iron-shod bam 
boos : these latter are indispensable in expeditions 
|of this nature ; mine was fifteen feet long, and | 
| intended to leave it behind us on the top of the 
voleano. I took good care not to communicate 
this project tomy companions; it was possible we 
might fail in our expedition, and | did not wish 
to sell the lion’s skin before I had killed the lien. 

On the morning of the 15th we started; we 
had with us three Mexican servants, and three 
dragoons—wé each had a second horse and a 
nmiule of burthen. In two days we reached Za 
cualpam-Amilpas, where Mr. Egerton, an Eng- 
lish painter, who was to be of the party, soon 
joined us. We had planned to- remain at this 
place until the time should seem most opportun 
for making the attempt. 

Whilst waiting for the so much wished-for op 
portunity, I spent my time in carefully examin 
ing, with the aid of a telescope, the summit of 
the volcano, and I made drawings, as accurately 
as possible, of the rocks, the ravines, and the 
courses of the lava which are on this side. We 
then searched on the paper for the direction 
which promised the most success, for we well 
knew the guides would. leave us the instant we 
reached the perpetual snow. 

At length, on the 27th, we commenced our 
march, and reached Ozumba at three in the after 
noon. We sent for the same guides we had made 
use of last year. They are Indians of tlie village 
of Atlautia; which is at the very foot of the Popo 
catepetl: we took three. We laid in provisions 
for four days, and the next morning by seven 
o’clock we had begun, with our mules and horses, 
to ascend the mountain. At one o’clock we ar- 
rived at the Vaqueria, a veritable Swiss chalet, 
which is used asa shelter by the keepers of a 
numerous herd of cows, and is the last inhabited 








for several days, breught on by the reflection of 
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spot on the mountain. At three o’clock we ar- 
rived at the point where vegetation ceases: this 
we did by ways which might almost be said to 
be beaten, for we had occasion but once te make 
use of our hatchets. As you are acquainted with 
the Alps, [have nothing to say on those admir- 
able forests of oak, of firs, and of larch, which we 
passed through. They resemble each other in 
both hemispheres except that at the foot of ‘these 
there are large flocks of guacamaias, (a large green 
parrot with a red head,) which are not to be met 
with at Chamouny or at Sallenches. There are 
also in the forest lions of a small species, jaguars, 
wolves, deer, and a great number of wild cats, 
but we did not see a single one of these animals. 

As you get higher up in the wood, the fir trees 
become scarcer, and of less size. Near the sands 
they may be said to be dwarfs, and all the branches 
are bent downwards, as if seeking below a less 
rarefied air. After these firs, for the most part 
lying down and nearly rotten, you meet but with 
some tufts of a sort of currant-tree, with black 
fruit: and then here and there clumps of a yellow- 
ish moss, which grows in a half circle in the 
midst of scattered pumice-stone, lava, and basalts 
—in short, there is no longer any vegetation, and 
I did not even see lichen on the rocks. One then 
begins to feel that one is in a sphere wherein it 
is not possible to live. Respiration is difficult: a 
certain melancholy, which is not without its 
agreeableness, comes over you; but, in truth, I 
cannot exattly define the sensations I experienced 
when entering these deserts. 

The instant you have left the wood, about one 
third the height of the volcanic cone, you see ouly 
an immense extent of purple sand, which is in 
some parts so extremely fine, that it is blown by 
the wind into the most perfect ridges. Blocks of 
porphyry, scattered here and there, break in upon 
the monotony of the scene. The top of the un- 
dulations in the sand is crowned with numerous 
little pumice-stones of a yellowish colour, which 
seem to have been heaped up by the wind. In 


short, from the summit of some of the volcanic 
rocks, masses of porphyry and black lava de- 
seend, intersecting the ridges of sand, and lose 


themselves in the forest. The highest part of 
the voleano is completely covered with snow, and 
this snow has a so much more brilliant effect that 
the sky is of a blue almost black. A few foot- 
steps of wolves and jaguars were visible on the 
sands near the wood. 

After having for a short time admired this sad 
and singular sight, we returned into the forest; 
the tent was pitched near to the prostrate tree 
where we last year passed so dreadful a night; 
fires were lighted, and, whilst our mosos were 
preparing our beds and repast, we endeavoured 
to get a little higher up, in order to accustom 
our lungs to breathe an air so little congenial to 
them. 

We had returned by six o’clock. Fahrenheit’s 
thermometer was at 50°. The barometer at 19.120 
(English inches) ; water boiled at 90° of the cen- 
tigrade thermometer. The humid zone of the 
hygroscope appeared at 36°, and disappeared at 
37° of the interior thermometer, whilst the exte- 
rior marked 50°. 
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Having finished our experiments, we made our 
preparations for the next day. In the night we 
suffered from the cold. 

On the 29th, at three o’clock in the morning, 
we started, with a fine moonlight, warmly clad, 


the face and eyes sheltered with green specta- 
cles, and a gauze of the same colour, which 


wrapped up the whole of our heads. 
I had made a belt. We were seven: 


Of my flag 
the three 


guides already mentioned, M. Gerolt, the Prus- 
sian consul general, Mr. Egerton, an English 


artist, Luciano Lopez, his Mexican servant, and 
myself. We each of us had a little bag contain- 
ing bread and a flask of sugar and water. The 
Indians carried our instruments, and some provi- 
We walked behind each other, taking 
care to tread in the same steps as the foremost 
guide, ¢n order to have firmer ground. Of course 
each mian carried his iron-shod bamboo. Wead- 
vanced very slowly, and were obliged to rest at 
about every fifteen paces take breath. The 
sugar .and water was of immense service, for, 
being obliged to keep the ‘mouth open to bre athe, 
the throat. became parched, and a few drops of 
sugar and water every five minutes prevented the 
pain becoming unbearable. We zig-zagged and 
went sideways: the ascent is that it 
would have been dangerous, and next to impossi- 
ble, to have gone up in a straight line. 

By the time-the sun appeared above the hori 
zon, we had reached a great height, when we ob- 
served a singular phenomenon, but such as has 
already been seen on the banks of the Rhine. 
The shadow of the whole of the volcano was 
completely visible on the atmosphere. It was an 
immense circle of shade, through which we could 
see the whole country to the horizon, and which 
rose afterwards far above it, terminating by a ra- 
pour moving from south to north, the circle de 
scending and becoming more and more transparent 
as the sun rose, and in about two or three minutes 
it was entirely dispersed. 

At nine o’clock we reached the celebrated Pico 
del Fraile, beyond which we could not get last 
year. Our names, which we then imprinted with 
a hammer, remained perfect, only the first letters, 
towards the west, were become of a clear yellow 
colour. 

This peak is a pile of reddish circular rocks, 
such as is to be found on one of the crests which 
runs down from the summit. Its perpendicular 
height is from eighty to one -hundred feet, the 
diameter is about fifty. It terminates in a point, 
and is distinctly visible from Mexico. 

Our guides had consented to go thus far, but 
nothing could induce them to go farther. I do 
not think they were more tired than we were, but 
certainly they were under the influence of some 
superstitious fear. 

Our way to the Pico was long and fatiguing, 
but not dangerous. We had not yet met with any 
snow, and it had not been necessary, as last year, 
to climb up with our hands. I felt less oppres- 
sion than I had feared I should, and my pulse 
beat but 120 per minute. We were full of cour- 
age, had plenty of time before us, and the clearest 
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sky. 
We had planned to halt at the Pico del Fraile, 











and to recruit our strength by a light breakfast. I 
thought it would be imprudent when at that ele- 
vation to eat much, or to drink spirituous liquors, 
for the nervous system is excited to an inconceiv- 
able degree. We, therefore, took no more than 
a little bread, and a little of the white meat of a 
fowl, with a glass of weak wine and water; and 
after one hour’s rest at the foot of the Pico, we 
resumed our journey. 

At nine o'clock the thermometer was at four 
centigrade degrees; the barometer at 16.472; wa- 
ter boiled at eighteen centigrade degrees. I did 
not make any hygrometrical observation. The 
sky was of a much darker blue than on the pre- 
ceding day. Unfortunately, we had no instrument 
wherewith to measure its density. 

At ten o’clock we were on our way without our 
guides, and, having to carry our instruments, we 
found them tremendously heavy. 

It is necessary to pass in front of the Pico, and 
to turn round it on the right. After having got 
beyond the Fraile, there is, on the left, or rather 
on its prolongation, a crowning, which terminates 
at a mass of rocks which exfoliate like slate. 
They rise up to about 150 feet perpendicular. 
The summit is covered with snow, and long 
stagonites of ice fill up the crevices. There is no 
outlet on this side. On the right isa tolerably 
deep ravine, which, from afar, we had taken for 
the remains of acrater. It extends in a straight 
line from the top of the volcano to the nearest fir- 
trees, and is intersected with hasalts of lava and 
porphyry, and, at particular places, is crossed by 
perpendicular walls of rock and immense heaps 
of snow; but it was easy to see that, by making 
some circuits, the summit of the volcano might 
be reached that way. We, therefore, went down 
into this hollow, and, without losing sight of one 
another, each took different roads; M. de Gerolt 
the middle ; | walked on the left, and Mr. Eger- 
ton, with Luciano, between us. I thought mine 
to be the best path, but I was mistaken; I nearly 
broke my neck a hundred times; and, if I again 
undertake the journey, I shall go by the bottom 
of the ravine. 

When we could get upon the snow, we walked 
with greater facility. It was furrowed by the 
wind and sun, and was like a fresh-ploughed 
field; and, as the furrows were parallel to the 
horizon, they served as steps. On the sands and 
rocks there was real danger, for the least inatten- 
tion or false step would have been fatal. At 
twelve o’clock we had reached the summit of 
those perpendicular rocks I have before mention- 
ed; but our strength was beginning to fail us, 
and, after every eight or fen steps, we were com- 
pelled to make a long rest to sabe breath, and to 
allow the circulation of the blood to quiet itself a 
little. 

Though we were in the midst of snow, we felt 
no inconvenience from the cold, except when 
drinking, or when we touched the metal parts of 
our instruments. But it was necessary to call 
aloud to be heard at twenty paces; the air was 
indeed so rarefied at that height, that I tried in 
vain to whistle, and Mr. Egerton had the greatest 
difficulty in obtaining a sound from a small horn 
he had brought with him. 
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At half past two M. de Gerolt was on the 
highest point of the voleano. He skipped about 
with joy, and made me a sign indicating that 
there was an abyss at his feet. At thirty-seven 
minutes after two o’clock I had attained the 
summit, and I was on the highest edge of the 
crater. Here all my fatigues were over ; breath- 
ing was no longer difficult; I was body and soul 
absorbed in the sight I had before me, and I felt 
a new life. I was in a state of supreme satisfac- 
tion, difficult to be described ; and I also leaped 
in my turn, to encourage Mr. Egerton, who still 
had some awkward passes to get over. 

The crater is an immense abyss, nearly round, 
bulging considerably to the north, and with some 
sinuosities to the south. It may be a Jeaguwe in 
circumference, and eight hundred or a thousand 
feet in perpendicular depth. Its edge is not hori- 
zontal ; it lowers towards the east with sufficient 
steepness to create a difference of one hundred 
and fifty feet in the height of the two opposite 
points. Notwithstanding this, the diameter of 
the centre is so great, and the height at which it 
is so immense, that, from whatever part of the 
plain you look at the voleano, that part.of the 
edge which presents itself to your view always 
appears to be the highest. 

The walls of the abyss are perpendicular. 
Three large horizontal strata are perfectly visi- 
ble, perpendicularly striped at almost equal dis- 
tances by black and grayish lines. The bottom 
is a funnel formed by the detached parts which 
have from time to time fallen down, and which 
now do so daily. On the inside of the edge, 
down to fifteen or twenty feet, are layers, black, 
red, and whitish, very thin, supporting blocks of 
volcanic rock, which, however, fall occasionally 
into the crater. The bottom and the inclined 
plane of the funnel are covered with an immense 
quantity of blocks of pure sulphur. From the 
middle of this abyss, masses of white vapour as- 
cend with great force, but disperse when about 
-half way up the crater. Some also escape from 
openings in the slope of the funnel, and others 
from seven principal fissures, between the layers 
which form the very edge of the crater; but these 
do not rise to above fifteen or twenty feet. 

The openings in the bottom are round, and sur- 
rounded by a circle of pure sulphur. There is no 
doubt that these vapours, which escape with so 
much force, must carry with them large quantities 
of sulphur in a state of sublimation, which are 
deposited on the stones and around the vent-holes. 
So much sulphurous acid gas escapes, that it was 
offensive to us on the summit. The exterior of 
the edge of the crater is free from snow; but 
within, on the side whereon the sun does not 
shine, there is a quantity of stagonites of ice 
down to the beginning of the third stratum. The 
highest summit of the volcano is a small platform 
of about twenty feet diameter, with some of that 
purple sand which is so abundant at the base of 
the cone. 

You will easily feel how imposing such a sight 
must be. Such masses of lava, ot seaplane, of 
red and black scoria, those whirlwinds of vapour, 
those stagonites, the sulphur, the snow; in short, 








this strange confusion of ice and fire which we 
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met with at eighteen thousand feet in the air, re- | lence and noise from the obstacles opposed to its 


markably excited our imaginations. We should 
have liked to have gone all round, but we had 
not time, and I believe we had not sufficient 


strength. 
At three o’clock the thermometer was at —1—4 
centigrades. The moist belt of the hygroscope | 


appeared at 34 
terior Fahrenheit thermometer, whilst the exterior 
thermometer was at 40°. 


consequence of the violence < 1e Wind we | 
In consequer f th l of the wind w 


were unable to light the spirit-of-wine lamp for 
boiling water ; but that which was much more un- 
fortunate was, that in turning over ihe barometer 
for the purpose of running the quicksilver into the 
ball, some globules of air got into the tube: the 
instrument became comparatively useless. 

if you read attentively the description I have 
given you of the volcano, you will, no doubt, be 
struck with two things. The first is the singular 
disposition of the apertures through which the 
vapours exhale. They are at the bottom, and in 
a circle ;.so that those yellowish walls, a thousand 
feet high, and of a league in circumference, ap- 
pear as a screen to chimney flues conducting the 
vapour to the highest level of the ground. The 
second is the extraordinary coating of the interior 
of the crater. All those layers of lava, of sand, of 
stone, which form the mass of the volcano, are of 
the same nature on the outside as on the inside of 
the crater ;—on the outside, however, all is black, 
purple, and red; whilst on the inside, a dirty 
white and yellowish hue prevails. There is there- 
fore either 2 decomposition of the volcanic sub- 
stances by the sulphurous gas, og a deposit of 
sulphur on the edges—perhaps both. 
tunately could not get any of these whitish sub- 
stances ; and M. de Gerolt, who tried, was near 
paying dearly for his imprudence. 
scended by an inclined plane in one of the rents 
of the crater; but the sand was giving way under 
his feet, and he was sliding down towards the 
abyss, when he was fortunate enough to save him- 
self with his iron-shod stick. It would, no doubt, 
have been magnificent to have had such a grave ; 
but my traveling companion’s ambition did not 
seem to extend so far. 

If we were well agrzed on this point, there 
was one on which we were not equally so. This 
was a strong and prolonged noise, which we heard 
at times from the interior of the volcano. We 


, and disappeared at 33° of the in- | 


passage. 
| You have doubtless read in the histories of the 
| Conquest, that Don Diego Ordaz, one of Cortes’ 
| officers, went up to the volcano for sulphur to 
|make powder. There were perhaps at that time 
some fissures on the side of the mountain where 
it deposited itself, as is now to be seen in Italy. 
| I do not think it is possible to get at that which 
is in the crater ; and it is probable that in Fernand 
Cortes’ time the voleano was more active than at 
|presént. There are millions of quintals of sul 
phur at the bottom of the funnel; the air is in 
fected by the emanations. I have no doubt, that 


|a person let down would be suffocated by the sul 


| two hundred 


phurous vapour before having reached a depth of 
feet. Now, two hundred feet are 
not a fourth of the distance to the yellow masses 
cover the bottom. Even supposing that 


|} one could breathe therein, the ropes required to 


| which 
| 


We unfor- 
| that which we had ascended. 


He had de- | 


felt no motion, and nothing was thrown up from 


below. M. de Gerolt admitted that this noise 
was such as might be made by detached stones 
from the upper part of the crater falling down 
on the inclined plane which forms the bottom ; 
now I twice saw blocks of a tolerable size detach 
themselves: I watched them as long as possible, 
and the noise we heard corresponded precisely 
with the: shocks they met with in falling. I 
therefore think that the kind of lengthend de- 
tonations which occasionally occurred, proceeded 
from similar causes. M. de Gerolt cole of sub- 
terranean action, and of the expansive force of 
the vapour. We were perhaps both right, for if, 
owing to causes easy to conceive, the stones were 
to obstruct the vent-holes, the vapour would not 


be long ere it would disengage itself with vio- | try where the people are not disposed, and for 





go only to the nearest inclined plane would have 
to be of a prodigious length; and how are they 
to be got up to the top of the volcano, when it is 
so difficult to get there oneself, and that the least 
weight is almost an intolerable burthen? I am 
therefore of opinion, that if Diego Ordaz gather- 
ed sulphur on the Popocatepetl, it could only have 
been at a little above the volcanic sands, and not 
in the crater. 

By half-past three we had terminated our ex- 
periments, made sketches, and fixed our flag on 
the highest point of the voleano. At four o’clock 
we were in the hollow way opposite the Pico del 
Fraile, where our guides were waiting for us. 
We made them a sign to return to the tent, and 
we continued to descend by a different route from 
At five we were 
on the borders of the wood. We observed several 
blocks of porphyry which had fallen recently 
from the summit: probably at the time of the 
earthquakes on the 13th and 15th of March. 
They had made a deep furrow from the top of 
the sands to midway down the mountain; but as 
the accelerated motion had caused them to re- 
bound in rolling to the place where they were, 
their further progress was marked by deep holes 
made at each rebound. At six o’clock we were 
under the tent, but too tired and too much agitated 
to be able to sleep. When awake I spoke of the 
crater: and if I contrived to get to sleep, the op 
pression came on again, and I suddenly awoke. 

The next morning, 30th April, at seven o’clock, 
the camp was broken up; at nine, we were at 
the Rancho, and at twelve, at Ozumba. 

We collected a large quantity of plants and 
flowers in the forest: amongst others a shrub, 
which I think has not yet been described, nearly 


| similar to our red laurel, but the flowers of which 


are like our lily of the valley, white clusters with 
a reddish hue. 

In the court-yard of the house we ledged at, at 
Ozumba, I put up a telescope, looking on the 
summit of the voleano; and for two days this 
court-yard was filled with persons who came to 
take a view of our flag floating in the wind. By 
this means I gave an undeniable proof of what 
we had done,—a thing indispensable in a coun- 
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very good reason, always to believe what is told 
them. 

On the 2d of May we were in Mexico, reco- 
vered from our fatigues, and very well pleased 
with our excursion. We shall repeat it in the 
beginning of November, 

In short, the Popocatepetl is a volcano, whose 
fires are not dead, though its eruptions must have 
ceased many centuries before the conquest. * * * 

[ Here follows an abstract of the foregone obser- 
vations. We shall extract only what is new. ] 

Over-head the sky was of a blue nearly black; 
the horizon was at a prodigious height, almost 
confounding itself with the sky. We could dis- 
tinctly see Orizaba to the east, and the volcano 
of Toluca to the west; Mexico and its lakes ap- 
peared at our feet; the Izlaciuhatl we saw with- 
out its presenting any appearance of a crater: 
finally, I do not think that I exaggerate when 
I say we could see for 60 leagues around us; but 
all was confused, and as if in a transparent fog. 

We were excessively fatigued. I had a violent 
head ache and a very strong pressure on the tem- 
ples; my pulse was at 145 per minute,—only 108 
after taking a little rest; but I was very little 
more oppressed than when at the Pico del Fraile. 
We all four were deadly pale, our eyes sunk in 
their orbits, and our lips were of a livid blue. 
When we rested on the rocks, with our hands 
above our heads, or laid down on the sand, with 
our eyes shut, our mouths open, and without 
masks, we looked like so many dead bodies. 
Though aware of this beforehand, I experienced 
a very disagreeable sensation when closely look- 
ing at one of my companions. 

‘At the Pico del Fraile we saw, as last year, a 
crow; and when we had reached the summit, we 
saw two of those birds flying at two hundred feet 
below us. As far up as the Pico, which is the 
boundary of the perpetual snow, under the stones 
which have preserved some moisture, are to be 
found a species of large woodlice, nearly in a 
torpid state. They were the last living things 
we met with on the ground. 

We are not the first persons who have. reach- 
ed the top of the voleano. Many attempts have 
been made which have failed from different 
causes. When arrived at a certain height, some 
travellers have been siezed with a vomiting of 
blood, which compelled them to abandon their 
enterprise. In 1825, and in 1830, some En lish- 
men reached the crater. Mr. Glennie (William) 
was the first, I believe, who reached it. He gave 
a plain straightforward account of what he had 
seen; but a friend of the marvellous got hold of 
it, to enlarge upon and publish in the Mexican 
journals. Mention is therein made of columns, 
of porticoes, of Chinese bridges of ice, of which 
we saw nothing, and of continual eruptions, none 
of which took place before us. 





Tae O_pest Man uivinc.—There is now living 
at Dordrecht, in Holland, a sailor, named Conrad 
Vancouver, who, on the 20th of last month, had 
attained the age of 135 years. This must assur- 
edly be the oldest man in existence in Europe.— 
Galignani’s Messenger. 
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Travels into Bokhara ; being the Account of a 
Journey from India to Cabool, Tartary, and 
Persia; also, Narrative of a Voyage on the 
Indus, from the Sea to Lahore. By Lieut. 
Alex. Burnes. 3 vols. Murray. 


Certainly, though we have much to praise, we 
cannot compliment Mr. Burnes on the style or the 
arrangement of his book. It is so put together that 
it should be read like Persian and Arabic, from 
what seems to be the ead. Perhaps this is an inten- 
tional imitation of the oriental method; we can- 
not think it an improvement. The author pro- 
ceeded from the sea up the Indus to Lahore, 
thence to Cabool, and Bokhara, and through the 
Toorkman desert to Meshid. The book is divided 
into three parts, the voyage up the Indus, and the 
journey through Affghaunstan, Bokhara, and Per- 
sia, and a general and geographical memoir on 
the part of central Asia visited; and it begins, 
not as the author begun, with the passage up the 
Indus, but the journey from Lahore; then, after 
the completion of the travels, comes the general 
memoir; and lastly, the voyage on the Indus. 
Thus the end is put first, the summary of observa- 
tions second, and the beginning last. We recom- 
mend all persons who have not yet read the book, 
and it should be a popular book, to take up the 
third volume first, the ascent of the Indus; then 
to pass to the first, the journey from Lahore; and to 
finish the memoir in the second. To complete 
the misarrangement, the map by Arrowsmith, and 
an excellent one, is detached from the volumes. 

The writing is about on a par with the order of 
the book. We are often utterly unable to compre- 
hend the meaning, and no laws of grammar will 
assist in the interpretation. It is curiously bad. 
There is this, however, to be said, that the mean- 
ing is of least import where there is most difficulty 
in making it out, and through all the obscurities 
and perplexities of his style (if style that can be 
called which style is none) the curious and valua- 
ble information will be conveyed with sufficient 
distinctness. Here and there, indeed, an error of 
negligence will appear, such, for instance, as 
where (vol. 3. p. 34) the author describes the Indus 
at Tatta as 2000 feet wide, and adds, that when he 
saw it agitated by a strong wind, he no longer felt 
wonder at the natives designating it as the Sea of 
Sinde. For 2000 feet we should obviously read 
2000 yards, or the Sea of Sinde would ill deserve 
its name. As a specimen, and not a severe one, 
of Mr. Burnes’s awkwardness in description, we 
quote the following passage :— 

“ We ascended the Indus in the season of the ‘ pulla,’ 
a fish of the carp species, as large as the mackerel, and 
fully equaling the flavour of salmon. It is only found in 
the four months that precede the swell of the river, from 
January to April, and never higher than the fortress of 
Bukkur. The natives superstitiously believe the fish to 
proceed there on account of Khaju Khizr, a saint of ce- 
lebrity, who is interred there, from whence they are said 
to return without ever turning their tails on the sanctified 
spot,—an assertion which the muddy colour of the Indus 
will prevent being contradicted. The mode of catching 
this fish is ingenious, and peculiar, I believe, to the Indus. 
Each fisherman is provided with a large earthen jar, open 
at the top, and somewhat flat. On this he places himself, 
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and lying on it horizontally, launches into the stream, 
swimming or pushing forward like a frog, and guiding 
himself with his hands. When he has reached the middle 
of the river, where the current is strongest, he darts his 
net directly under him, and sails down with the stream. 
The net consists of a pouch attached to a pole, which he 
shuts on meeting his game; he then draws it up, spears 
it, and, putting it into the vessel on which he floats, prose- 
cutes his occupation. There are some vessels of small di- 
mensions, without any orifice, and on these the fishermen 
sail down, in a sitting posture.” 


From this account, who can conceive how the 
fisherman disposes of himself or catches the fish ? 
Does he mean to say that the man floats down, or 
sails, as he prefers to call it, seated on the pot? 
Those who use the larger jars are described as 
swimming when on them, but the smaller, with- 
out the hole, would seem to be solely used for the 
support of the fisher in the water. If the operation 
was worth a description, surely it was worth one 
more intelligible than this. To hear of the fish 
who observe the etiquette to a saint which cour- 
tiers observe to princes, that of not turning their 
tails in receding, is, however, an ample compen- 
sation for the clumsiness of the descriptive part. 

The account of the simoom, which, it is said, 
“ attacks like a cold wind,” and, “ may be simply 
the effects of heat on a certain state of blood,” 
gives about as clear a notion as that of the pulla 
fishing :— 

“ Our route from Huzarnow to Julalabad lay through 
a wide stony waste, a part of which is known by the name 
of the ‘duscht’ or plain of Buttecote, and famed for the 
pestilential wind or ‘simoom’ that prevails here in the 
hot season, though the mountains on both sides are covered 
with perpetual snow. The natives of this country de- 
scribe the simoom as generally fatal. ‘Travellers who 
have recovered say, that it attacks them like a cold wind, 
which makes them senseless. Water poured with great 
violence into the mouth sometimes recovers the patient ; 
and a fire kindled near him has a good effect. Sugar and 
the dried plums of Bokhara are also given with advantage. 
Horses and animals are subject to the simoom as well as 
man; and the flesh of those who fall victims to it is said 
to become so soft and putrid, that the limbs separate from 
each other, and the hair may be pulled out with the least 
force. This pestilential wind is unknown in the high 
lands of Cabool, and principally confined to the plain of 
Buttecote now described. It is as malignant in its effects 
during night as in the day; and in summer no one ever 
thinks of travelling while the sun is above the horizon. 
In a party of thirty or forty individuals, one only may be 
attacked : nor are those who escape sensible of any change 
in the atmosphere. It may be simply the effects of heat 
on a certain state of the body.” 


The ostensible object of Mr. Burnes’s mission 
to Lahore was to convey a present of some dray- 
horses from the king of England to Maharaja 
Runjeet Sing, the Siek chieftain; and the recep- 
tion of the dray-horses is a striking example of the 
value which things too familiar at home may find 
abroad, for the chieftain, in his reply to the letter 
of the king, says :— 

“ By the favour of Sri Akal Poorukh Jee,* there are in 
my stables valuable and high-bred horses from the differ- 
ent districts of Hindoostan, from Turkistan, and Persia ; 
but none of them will bear comparison with those pre- 
sented to me by the king through your excellency—for 





* God. 
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these animals, in beauty, stature, and disposition, surpass 
the horses of every city and every country in the world. 
On beholding their shoes, the new moon turned pale with 
envy, and nearly disappeared from the sky. 
the eye of the sun has never before beheld in his course 
through the universe. Unable to bestow upon them in 
writing the praises that they merit, I am compelled to 
throw the reins on the neck of the steed of description, 
and relinquish the pursuit.” 


Such horses 


In London, the shoes of those horses would not 
have excited in the moof the slightest emotion of 
envy ; but at Lahore see the.difference—she nearly 
disappeared from the sky! No one thought of their 
shoes here, and on the Indus a prince could not 
say enough in admiration of them. 

Mr. Burnes has not the vivacity nor the quick 
observation of characteristic traits which distin- 
guish Mr. Conolly, but he has high qualifications 
for a traveller, and it must be observed that his 
enterprise is of much greater scope and importance 
than that of the gentleman we have named, and 
in the accomplishment of it he has manifested 
judgment, perseverance, and a courage of the most 
valuable kind—the patient courage which steadily 
holds on its course, without the excitement of con- 
templating any conflict with dangers. Further, 
though not a scientific man, Mr. Burnes is suffi- 
ciently versed to make observations which will 
serve as matter for the promotion of science, and 
which are not the less valuable for having been 
made by one whose views have not been narrowed 
to the support of any particular theory. We are 
mistaken if Mr. Burnes is a classical scholar, but 
he is sufficiently informed in ancient history to 
follow the track of Alexander with great enthu- 
siasm, and to throw the interest of classic re- 
membranees on many spots, otherwise barren, 
which he visits. The ascent of the Indus is the 
part of the narrative which we have read with 
most pleasure; the arrangement of the book, 
which separates, as it were, the flesh from the 
bones, and gives us the skeleton of the journey 
and the muscle in a memoir, fritters away the in- 
terest of the travels in Cabool and Tartary. We 
extract the author’s description of Bokhara, but 
preface it with a passage from the subsequent 
memoir, thus presenting first that interesting view 
of the peculiarities of the place, which the author 
places last in his inverted order :— 


“Samarcand and Bokhara have afforded a theme for 
glowing description to the historians and poets of all 
ages. The country in which they lie forms a portion of 
Toorkistan, or the land of the Toorks, and is so denomi- 
nated by the people themselves. Bokhara is an isolated 
kingdom, of small extent, surrounded by a desert. It is 
an open champaign country, of unequal fertility. In the 
vicinity of its few rivers the soil is rich; beyond, barren 
and unproductive. It owes its importance to its central 
position, since it is placed between Europe and the rich- 
est regions of Asia. On the north, it is bounded by the 
Sea of Aral, the Sir, or Jaxartes of the ancients, and the 
country of Kohan or Ferghana. On the east, it extends 
to the mountains which branch from the high lands of 
Pamere. On the south it has the Oxus, which it how- 
ever crosses on the south eastern limit, and holds a 
supremacy over Balkh and the cantons of Andkho and 
Maimuna. On the west it is separated from Orgunje or 
Khiva by the desert of Kharasm, which commences 
within a march of the city of Bokhara. In this enume- 
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ration I have assigned the widest limits to the kingdom , 
for there are provinces within this boundary which owe 
but a doubtful allegiance. The great feature of the 
country is the Oxus, which bisects the desert, and renders 
it inhabitable. The river of Samarcand, in its lower 
course, flows at right angles to it, but expends its water 
before paying its tribute to the greater stream. Another | that I doubt the Oxus having ever had any other than its 
rivulet below that of Samarcand shares a like fate, after | present course. There are physical obstacles to its en- 
it has watered the province of Kurshee. On the banks | tering the Caspian, south of Balkhan, and north of that 
of these different streams lies the whole cultivable soil of | point; its more natural receptacle is the lake of Aral. I 
the kingdom. The entire country is comprised between | conclude that the dry river beds between Astrabad and 
the parallels of 36° and 45° of north latitude, and the Khiva are the remains of some of the canals of the king- 
meridians of 61° and 67° east longitude. A very small | dom of Kharasm, and I am supported in this belief by the 
portion of this extensive tract is peopled. From Eljeek | ruins near them, which have been deserted as the pros- 
on the Oxus, and on the western frontier, to Juzzak on | perity of that empire declined. We shall thus account 
the east, which is the line of cultivation across the coun- | for such appearances on obvious grounds, without calling 
try, the distance is 240 miles. From Balkh to Bokhara | in the aid of earthquakes and other commotionsof nature.” 
it is but 260, almost altogether waste; and the desert 
commences about fifteen miles beyond the capital. 

“ Bokhara has a population of 150,000 souls; for there 
is scarcely a garden or burying ground within the city “ A caravan is a complete republic ; but I do not believe 
walls. With the exception of its public buildings, most | that most republics are so orderly. Of our eighty camels, 
of its houses are small, and of a single story; yet there | every three or four belonged to different individuals; and 
are many superior dwellings in this city. Wesaw some | there were four Cafila-bashees. Still there was no dis- 
of them neatly painted with stuccoed walls; others had | puting about the arrangement or order of the march ; and 
Gothic arches, set off with gilding and lapis lazuli, and | it is a point of honour, that the one shall at all times wait 
the apartments were both elegant and comfortable. The | for the other. If a single camel throws its load, the whole 
common houses are built of sun-dried bricks on a frame- | line halts till it is replaced ; and one feels pleased at such 
work of wood, and are all flat-roofed. A house in an | yniversal sympathy. These feelings make it agreeable 
eastern city commands no prospect, for it is surrounded | to travel ina caravan, for the detentions are much fewer 
with high walls on every side. The greatest of the | than would really be imagined. The more I mingled with 
public buildings is a mosque, which occupies a square of | Asiatics in their own sphere, and judged them by their 
300 feet, and has a dome that rises to about a third of | own standard, I imbibed more favourable impressions re- 
that height. It is covered with enameled tiles of an | garding them. One does not see in civilised Europe that 
azure blue colour, and has a costly appearance. It is a | generous feeling, which induces the natives of Asia, great 
place of some antiquity, since its cupola, which once | and small, to share with each other every mouthful that 
was shaken by an earthquake, was repaired by the re- | they possess. Among Mahommedans we have no distinc- 
nowned Timour. Attached to this mosque is a lofty | tion of gentleman and villain—at least, so far as hospi- 
minaret, raised in the 542d year of the Hejira. It is tality is concerned. The khan fares as simply as the 
built of bricks, which have been distributed in most in- | peasant, and never offers to raise a morsel to his lips till 
genious patterns. Criminals are thrown from this tower ; | he has shared it with those near him. I myself frequently 
and no one but the chief priest may ever ascend it, (and | have been partaker of this bounty from rich and poor, for 
that only on Friday, to sammon the people to prayers,) | nothing is enjoyed without society. How different is the 
lest he might overlook the women's apartments of the | feeling that besets the sots of lower society in Britain !” 
houses hey city. Te hands mest building of Bokhara We approve of every sentiment but the last, 
is a college of the King Abdoolla. The sentences of Lich is . om “yar a 
the Koran which are written over a lofty arch, ander | ¥"!€" 15 & remark of manifest injustice. The 
which is the entrance, exceed the size of two feet, and khan fares as simply as the peasant: nor raises 
are delineated on the same beautiful enamel. Most of | 2 morsel to his lips till he has shared it with those 
the domes of the city are thus adorned, and their tops | near him.” Good. Mr. Burnes proceeds 2 *3 
are covered by nests of the “luglug,” a kind of crane, | myself frequently have been partaker of this boun- 
and a bird of passage that frequents this country, and is | ty from rich and poor, for mo! is enjoyed with- 
considered lucky by the people. out society.” Gratifying evidence still; but then 

“ Bokhara would not appéar to have been a large city | comes the strange and partial reflection, “How 
in ancient times. Its remoteness from all other parts of | different is the feeling that besets the sots of lower 
the Mahomedan world has given it a celebrity, and be- society in Britain ?” Why, Mr. Burnes would not 
io it was one of the earliest conquests of the caliphs. | have struck wide of the truth had he observed, 

t may be readily imagined that the numerous offsping | ,, H Sidtrens is the feel " > h 
of the first commanders of the faithful would seek for dis- Ow Citerens ts te fee ing that sets the ex- 
clusives of high society in Great Britain !” Do our 


tinction in its distant and luxuriant groves. Its name : ‘ 
was widely spread by the number of learned and religious khans share their meals with those around them? 
men it produced; and the affix of ‘Shureef,’ or holy,| Do lords, in England, invite their fellow men to 
was soon added to it by its Mahommedan conquerors. It | eat with them merely because another wants that 
is considered the sure mark of an infidel, to say that the | which they abound in? If Mr. Burnes thinks so, 
walls of Bokhara are crooked; but strange to add, the | let him call on the Khan of Buckingham or the 
architecture is so defective, that I doubt if there be a per-| Khan of Northumberland at the dinner-hour. Is 
pendicular wall in the city. The priests of the present | jt only the sots of the lower society that refuse to 
day assert that, in all other parts of the globe, light de- | jet all others partake of their hospitalities ? If Mr. 
comme ees earth ; but, on the other hand, it ascends | Burnes went into a cottage in the country, and 
ftom the holy Bokhara ! said he was a traveller hungry and thirsty, the 
Mr. Burnes has rendered several services to | probability is, that he would be offered some such 
geography, and, with respect to the controverted | refreshment as the inhabitants could afford ; but if 
question of the Oxus, he says :— he knocked at the door of a mansion of the great 





“TI will not permit the much-disputed subject of the 
Oxus having terminated, at a former period, in the Cas- 
pian instead of the Aral sea, to lead me into a digression 
on that curious point. I have only to state, after an in. 
vestigation of the subject, and the traditions related to me, 
as well as much enquiry among the people themselves, 











Mr. Burnes thinks well of the Asiatics, and he 
gives good reasons for his favourable opinion :— 
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and made the same request, he would be thrust 
from the threshold with derision and contempt. In 
this country, 


“The poor man alone 
When he hears the poor groan, 
Of his morsel a morsel will give.” 


In our state of society, it were absurd to expect 
from rich or poor the hospitalities of a thinly in- 
habited and imperfectly civilised people. We do 
not revile our khans for not sharing their meals 
with all near them, as Mr. Burnes reviles our 
lower classes for not sharing their morsels with all 
who want them; but we do reproach our magnates, 
and their imitators, with an unsocial, churlish 
spirit—with a pride in shutting out their hum- 
bler fellow men from a share of enjoyment, which 
would detract nothing, in quality or abundance, 
from the thing enjoyed. Why do they delight in 
excluding the people from a view of their parks 
and places ? Why will they not allow them to 
share in the pleasures of a fine scene, as the gene- 
rous khan will allow those about him to share 
even in the morsel going to his lips? The feeling 
which Mr. Burnes admires in the lords of the 
East is the feeling the very opposite to that exclu- 
sive spirit which possesses and disgraces the aris- 
tocracy of Britain. 


From the Court Journal. 
MEMOIRS OF THE DUCHESS OF ABRANTES. 


The 15th and 16th volumes of this diffuse work 
have at lengta appeared, and prove to be decided 
ly the least interesting of the collection. From 


the moment of Napoleon’s decline, the details of | 


this event cease to be interesting. 
“the gods have departed,” and have not sufficient 
faith in the philosophy of Madame Junot to enter 
into the monodies she indites upon their de- 
parture. The present volumes contain very little 
that is new, and relate old anecdotes without 
piquancy or grace; abounding in stupid repeti- 
tions, Madame d’Abrantes’ harmless gabble about 
new palaces, ancestors, liveries, and waiting wo- 
men a lost the charm of novelty, and she has 
unfortunately nothing better to supply its place. 
The tone of the last volume, moreover, is natur- 
ally unnatural, from the necessity of narrating 
the melancholy end of poor Junot, an awkward 
dilemma from which the duchess has very adroit- 
ly extricated herself. One satisfactory announce 


ment put forth in the books before us, is the as- | 


surance that the two following volumes will com- 
plete the work ; but not, however, the “ works” of 


Madame la Duchesse, who, with the aid of he1 


active coterie, is about concocting an account of 
her sojourn in Italy during the years 1817, 18, and 
19, 

Meanwhile we extract a few trivial ancedotes 
from the present portion of her memoirs. 


Knave and King.—During the reign of Stanislas 
Poniatowski, says Madame d’Abrantes (and what has it 
to do with that of Napoleon?) the celebrated Baron 
Thugut was despatched on a mission to the court of 
Warsaw, where Baron Stackelberg at that moment re- 
presented the omnipotent czarina. Some days after 
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We feel that 
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Thugut's arrival, he was inyited to a private interview 
with the king, at his villa near Warsaw; where, hav- 
ing been respectfully received by the aide-de-camp in 
waiting, he was introduced into a suite of apartments, 
in one of which he was informed the king awaited him. 
Afier traversing several rooms, the baron was about to 
proceed into the gardens in search of his royal host, 
when a short dry cough arrested his steps; and looking 
up, he perceived an individual covered with orders; to 
whom, according to established etiquette, he immediate- 
ly offered the three reverential obeisances due to a 
crowned head. The dignified reserve with which his 
advances were received, accorded so little with the repu- 
| tation of his majesty of Poland (who, like all parvenu 
kings, was a sad gossip), that Thugut stood on his guard 
till he could investigate the matter; and it turned out 
that the hero of many orders, was no other than Stackel- 
berg, the Russian plenipo! Indignant at having been 
betrayed into accosting him with so much deference, 
Thugut took the earliest opportunity to revenge himself. 
In the course of the evening, having the honour to be 
the partner of his majesty at whist, the baron played the 
knave of diamonds for the king of hearts,—an error in- 
stantly rectified by the suggestion of Stanislas. Soon 
afterwards, Thugut again affected to play the knave of 
clubs for the king of spades :—and again his majesty 
remonstrated. "cried he, 








“ A thousand pardons, sire ! 
“ this is the third time to day I have been stupid enough 
to mistake a Jack for a king !” 

A Difficult Retreat—Monsieur de Malsaignes was a 
determined duellist. Having quarreled with a brother 
officer, they agreed to fight out the dispute in the very 
room where it had taken place ;—when M. de Mal- 
saignes’s adversary managed to run him through the 
body and nail him against the door. “It is all very 
well, sir,” said the transfixed duellist, with singular 
sang froid, “ but pray how are you to get out ?” 





Getting rid of a Troublesome Guest.— During the con- 
ferences of the emperors at Erfurt, Alexander, on enter- 
| ing Napoleon’s tent one morning, found him grave and 
meditative,—after perusing a letter from Valengay, 
| where Ferdinand VII. was then confined. ‘The despatch 
contained vexatious accounts of the indecencies commit- 
| ted by the young prince. “Why do you suffer yourself 

to be annoyed by him ?” said Alexander, after reading 
the letter in his turn, “ you have your enemy in your 
|power. Get rid of himat once. We shall all be the bet- 
ter for it, beginning with the prince himself.” 


Orator Puff—One night, after a court had been held 
at the Tuileries, a man was found concealed behind one 
| of the window curtains, who was at first supposed to be 
|a conspirator. It was observed, however, that his at- 
| tempts were confined to puffing out every light within 
his reach, even that held by the Grand Marshal Duroc 
himself. The man proved to be mad ; and having been 
| in the habit of accompanying his deceased father to ex- 
| tinguish the fires of the palace, had taken it into his 
| head that he should find his father’s soul situated in a 
flame of some sort or other at the Tuileries. He was 
removed to the lunatic asylum at Charenton. 


| His Imperial Majesty the Ganache——Napoleon, during 
| the height of his animosity against the Emperor of Aus- 
tria, wus one day so irritated as to call him, in the pre- 
sence of Maria Louisa, un ganache. The word was new 
to the ears polite of the young empress ; but not finding 
any bliss in her ignorance, she addressed herself to her 
lady in waiting—“ My dear duchess, pray explain to me 
the meaning of the word ganache. Napoleon declares 
that my father, the emperor, is a ganache!” The Duch- 
esse de Montebello, in great consternation, but with the 
goodwill of a peace-maker, replied that ganache implied 
“a man of distinguished honour and probity.” ‘The les- 
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son was not lost upon Maria Louisa. Some time after- 
wards, when presiding as regent at the council, and anx- 
ious to address a little compliment to Cambacéres, she 
observed, “I am aware Monsieur l’Archichamelin that 
the emperor possesses in you a ganache devoted to his 
services.” It may readily be conceived, the privy coun- 
cillors were all amazement to hear his excellency ad- 
dressed as a jackass by their august sovereign. 


Imperial Measure.—The following verses were ad- 
dressed by Napoleon to Madanre St. Huberti, on her ad- 
mirable performance of the part of Dido. Presented by 
the Duke of Bassano to Madame d’Abrantes, they are 
curious as affording a solitary specimen of the poetical 
powers of Napoleon. They were composed when he at- 
tained his eighteenth year. 

“ Romains, qui vous vantez d'une illustre origine, 

Voyez d’od dependit votre empire naissant ; 
Didon n’eut pas d’attrait assez puissant 
Pour arrétu, la fuite o& son amant s’obstineé. 
Mais si I’autre Didon, ornament de ces lieux, 
Eut été Reine de Carthage, 
Il eut, pour la servir, abandonné ses dieux, 
Et votre bean pays serait encore sauvage !” 


“The authority of these lines,” adds the duchess, 
“may be strictly depended upon.” 


Breach of Public Confidence.—At the period when 
private letters were opened without ceremony for the 
edification of the Emperor Napoleon and his function- 
aries, a packet was examined at the post-office of Trieste, 
which proved to be written in Hebrew; a tongue which 
did not happen to be included among the ancient and 
modern languages cultivated by the clerks. A Jew was 
accordingly sent for to decypher the suspected despatch; 
who, on casting his eyes upon the letter, loudly protested 
his incapability of becoming interpreter. So great was 
the poor little old man’s embarrassment, that the suspi- 
cions of the public functionaries became more than ever 
excited. The more the Jew excused himself, the more 
the secretaries insisted. The Jew actually shook with 
terror ; and the officials, profiting by his manifest appre- 
hensions, threatened him with all the terrors of their 
authority, in case of his persisting in his refusal. The 
poor wretch saw at length that the case was desperate, 
seized the letter, coughed, demurred, blew his nose, and 
began—*“ Blackguards that you are!” (The command- 
ant fixed a fiery eye upon the Israelite, who proceeded 
to explain that the word blackguards was fairly written 
down in pure and legitimate Hebrew!) “ Blackguards 
that you are! Do you suppose that if I were fool enough 
to conspire against you and your paltry town, I should 
hazard my plots in a letter? No: whilst the present apt 
apostrophe is being poured into your ears, know that I 
am laughing in my sleeve at your having exposed your- 
selves to the ridicule of seeking a translator for my rub- 
bish! May the lesson prove useful, and deter you in 
future from prying into the secrets of families, and vio- 
lating the bond of public confidence.” The author of 
this successful hoax was never discovered. 


LESLIE. 


Leslie, the royal academician, since his return 
from America, has been engaged in making 
drawings or painting pictures, to illustrate the 
poetry of Crabbe ; Wilkie and Allan are likewise 
preparing designs to embellish the same work, all 
of which we understand will be engraved by the 
Findens. Leslie, and some other distinguished 
artists, are at present on a visit to the venerable 
Earl of Egremont, at Petworth. 





NOTICES. 


Critical Potices. 


Literary Life and Miscellanies of John Galt. Black. 
. wood, Edinburgh. 


When Mr. Galt had presented us with his Autobio- 
graphy, we certainly thought that he had wound up his 
literary career: and it must be admitted, that few have 
laboured more industriously in the vineyard, or culled 
choicer fruits. We considered that tie autobiography 
of an author would, of course, contain his literary life, 
for are they not one and the same thing? but we find 
that we have been under a mistake, for his literary life 
now makes its appearance. Still we cannot but feel that, 
either in one case or the other, we have been defrauded. 
If the autobiography does not contain Mr. Galt’s literary 
life, we have not received our full measure in that quarter : 
if it does, the present work is supererogatory. However 
that may be, here it is, dedicated by permission to his 
majesty, and we trust that our beneficent sovereign will 
be rewarded for his condescension, by some very re- 
freshing naps over the production. 

We have many reasons for not being severe upon Mr. 
Galt. He has our every good wish; but still we must 
do our duty to the public; and if MY. Galt will, after 
having written so well, try the temper of the public by 
such a “ tail-piece” as the one before us, he must not be 
permitted to go quite scot free, even when our warmest 
sympathy is excited towards him from other considera- 
tions. When we traveled threugh these three volumes, 
we were reminded of an old housekeeper, who, generally 
after having made her pie, has a piece of dough to spare, 
which she makes into a little dwarf puff, and sends to be 
baked alongside of its gigantic brother. The previous 
works of John Galt are the pies, and very excellent pies 
have they proved to be. The literary life is the little bit 
of dough which was to spare, and Mr. Galt has kneaded 
it, rolled it, buttered it, and baked it, as a tit-bit for his 
majesty. 

“ And isn't it a pretty-dish to put before the king ?” 

London Metropolitan. 


Court of Sigismond Augustus. Longman and Co., 
Paternoster Row, London. 


This novel is a translation from Alexander Browni- 
kowski, by one of those Polish gentlemen, who have 
been forced to expatriate themselves to avoid the hug of 
the Russian bear. It is purely historical, and founded 
upon the fact of Sigismond Augustus having married a 
beautiful widow of one of the Polish noblemen, previous 
to his ascent to the throne. The turbulent and over- 
bearing nobility, aided by Bona, the mother of Sigismond, 
demand that she shall be repudiated, and that Sigismond 
shall take another queen, whose high descent shall better 
warrant their fealty. Sigismond refuses, and the work 
winds up with his wife being poisoned by the intrigues 
of Bona at a festival. We consider this as a good work, 
if it was only from the acquaintance it enables us to form 
with the manners and customs of the ancient Poles; it 
also adheres as much as it possibly can do, to the facts of 
history. The translation is very fair; and we wish it 
success.— Ib. 


The Writings of George Washington, being his Corres- 
pondence, Address, Messages, and other Papers, Official 
and Private, selected and published from the original 
manuscripts, with a Life of the Author, Notes and Il- 
lustrations. By Jared Sparks. Rich, Red Lion Square. 
We should justly be deemed dead to every generous, 

every ennobling ee had we failed to have rejoiced 

over the appearance of this solitary volume, the harbin- 
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ger of others that are to come, that will give us an 
ample and a correct insight into the character of the 
great man to whom one half of the world is so much in- 
debted, and whose memory the other half so cordially 
We have hitherto refrained from speaking of this 
public-spirited undertaking, from the slight feeling of the 
gaucherie of noticing a second volume of 
work before the first has made its appearance ; but, as 
we have now waited months, and it has not yet reached 
our library table, we shall hesitate no longer, but give 
our opinion of what we have got, and trust to time for 
the remainder. Of the volumes that are promised to 


the public, we should think that this must be, of mer: 


hates. 


a proje cted 


necessity, the most dull, as it consists principally of 


official despatches, and pieces of history viewed in th 
detail, and therefore unsatisfactor ily, when compared to 
1 general survey of the whole subject. ‘The privat 
letters are interesting and precious, and show the firm 
ness, the strength of character, and the single-hearted- 
Washington is 
perhaps the only honest conqueror and founder of an 
empire that ever existed. His love of glory was merged 
in his love of his country, and his philanthropy greater 
far than his ambition, and even his talents. ‘The whok 
of the appendix attached to this volume affords excellent 
matter for the future historian. His diary is most 
amusing, and equally instructive. We here see Cincin- 
natus and his plough exquisitely modernised. Ex. gra. 
“ February 29th. A very great circle round the moon. 
“March 6th. Fitted a two-eyed plough, instead of 


duck-billed plough, and with much difficulty made my 


ness of the great champion of liberty. 


chariot wheel-horses plough. 

“7th. Put the pole and horses in the plough this 
morning, and put in the postilion and hind horses in th 
ifternoon, &c. Ac. 

“26th. Spent the greatest part of the day in making 
a new plough of my own invention.’ 

More than Wellington can boast.— Jb. 


Biographical Sketches of Eminent 
Painters, Sculptors, Engravers, and Architects, from 
the Earliest 
with Original Anecdotes. 
troduction, containing a Brief Account of the various 
Schools of Art. By John Gould. Effingham Wilson, 
Royal Exchange. 


irtists, comprising 


iges to the Present Time, interspersed 
To which is added, An In 


This is really a valuable book. The introduction is 
well written, and gives to the uninitiated a complete in- 
sight into the different manners of getting up a picture, 
which are called schools. 
of art, by the use of which connoisseurs so much con 
found the unlearned in pictures, is well given. The 
names of the various artists are arranged in alphabetical 


order, and the notices attached to them are either long 


} 


or short, as they were more or less celebrated. We do} 


not suppose that any artist would be willingly without 
this book, and we are sure that it ought to find a place in 
every library that has any pretensions to utility or extent. 


lhid. 


Life of the Prince Talleyrand. 
Portrait. Anon. 2 vols. 
Street, (ate Bull and Churton. 


iccumpanied with a 
* 


This is a detestable work. We fervently hope, for th 
honour of human nature, that the writer, or the origina- 
tor, for we have some doubt if they be one and the same, 
has been deeply injured by the prince, and is his impla- 





* Republished by Carey, Lea, and Blanchard. Phila- 
delphia. 


1835.—15 
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The explanation of the terms | 


Edward Churton, Holles | 


cable personal enemy; for that alone would be some miser- 
able palliation for the vileness of the attack. Bat if it be 
the offspring of spontaneous malignancy, we can only say, 
that it is a gloomy specimen of the depreciation of th 


| morals of the nineteenth century. Were all these accu 








} sations, that the writer offers for facts, true—shame, 
| mode sty, and the respect that every man ought to owe to 
jour common nature, should have withheld him from 
| publishing them; but they « urry in themselves a prima 
| facte assurance that they are maliciously false, and 1 
i thing but the most besotted ere dulity could listen to them 
or a mor t. ‘The prince w ilways too wise to be so 
| usel ssly and gratuit usly wicked. Let not the person, 
|} if any such there be, who, caring little for truth, seeks 
lonly to ad lister to the pruriency of a depraved apps 
| tite, think it he will find a treat in the villanies record. 
led in these volumes. He will be disappointed : we never 
| efore could have conceived that so much dulness could 
lhave been combined with so much malice To get 
ithrough this book was a labour of weariness and un 
|changing disgust. The reading is about as dull and as 
IrKsoune § perusing the page of a dictionary, printed in 
a miserably bad type We trust that the very respect 


able pubits er has embarked no property in this specu 





lation upon the evil propensities of the public.—Jb. 

. 

| — 

| Ita y, wil Sketches of Spain and Portugal, Sy the 
Au r of * Vathek.’ 2 vols. Richard Bentley, 


New Burlington Street.* 


These volumes give a vivid description of the state of 


the countries enumerated in the title page, nearly fifty 
years ago. In this spirited work there is food for all 
classes, and for every variety of mind. ‘The author ap 
pears to have traveled with all the glorious pomp and 
circumstance ol! wealth, and to have had the doors of 
valaces, the most recherchés, thrown open to him, not 
excepting those of royalty itself, by the most flattering 
introductions from the most influential perso: In fact, 
these travels, for the work might be appropriately so 


termed, were only in the highest walks, and kings, queens, 


ind princesses, become s familiar to the reader as house 

hold words. There is much of the most polished and 
the most cutting satire throughout the whole, yet a highly 
refined, though somewhat sensual feeling, breaks forth at 
almost every page. He is a nice observer of mankind, 
| as well as a searching one. Though he sees at once the 


| pravity of most of those with whom h 


comes in contact 


iso, the more 


; 





|} it does not prevent him from observing 





delicate shades of character, that will appear in every one, 


and a little redeem, or at least throw a glitter over, th 
more startling vices. The book is a history. Every 
thing, but the almost immutable face of th countries he 
visited changed. Customs, institutions, even dynasties, 
| have passed away. ‘The man of reflection, and the poli- 


tician, knows what now is—let him compare it with what 
was half a century ago—and to enable him to do so 
| properly, he cannot have a better manual than this talent- 
ed publication. In these volumes there are many highly 
wrought scenes, hit off in a masterly manner; indeed, 
| there is nothing elaborated about the work. The author, 
t times, seems to disdain his occupation of writing, yet 
lis style cuts cleanly and smoothly at one blow, and 
the most polished and laborious attempts of the literary 
file cannot equal! the effect. He must have enjoyed his 
travels, and his life, at that period, with a zest that we 
fear may have given either an insipidity to the rest of his 
| existence, or an irritation for excitement, that those who 


| plod through the weary vale of every-day life would 


neither comprehend nor desire.—Jh. 
* Republished in Waldie’s Library, part 2, 1834, and 
by Key & Biddle. 
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Egypt and Mahomed Ali; or, Travels in the Valley of 
the Nile. By James Augustus St. John. 2 Vols. Long- 
man, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman, Pater- 

noster Row. 

\ mor 


book it has not, for long, been our good fortune to read. 


rtune, a more valuable, or a better written 


Its massive appearance, in two volumes, made us, in the 


first insta ilmos flinch from grappling with apparent- 
ly so heavy a work, containing more than one thousand 
two hundred pages, but the reading of a few of them con- 
vinced us that our journcy would be pleasant, as it would 
necessarily be | ng; indeed, long as the number of pages 
1 it seem to indicate it, when we had finished it, we 
found it all too short. Egypt, and the affairs in the East, 


become every day of more vital importance, to us inhabit- 


ing the far European West. And it must t 


¢ soon a 


matter of political vitality to’ us, to know whether it be 
the best policy to strengthen t hands, and uphold the 
empire of our ancient ally, the Turk, or to encourage and 


extend the infant kingdom of Egypt, now re ring from 


the effects of its long, and venerable second childhood, in 


order, In some manner, to preserve the balance of power 


in the Mediterranean and on the Euxine shores, and thus 


erect an available barrier against the encroachments of 
northern rapacity Already may Russia say, in the 
language of Holy Writ, that Persia is my wash-pot, 
and Turkey my footstool. Would it not be well, then, 
to make Egypt her stumbling-block? But this is a 
matter that we cannot discuss in a short lit rary notice. 
This work is published in the form of a diary, and it 


is evident that we get the author’s thoughts and feelings 


warm from ti brain, and in the excitement of the mo- 
ntages derived from a perusal of this 


ment. The a 





work are mani 1; in the first place, the country, with 
all its grand features of scenery, and the picturesque and 
motiey inhabitants, are made to pass be fore the eyes, as 
i y were represented in a moving panorama. But 
not only is the ace of the country thus pleasantly laid 
t reader, but he is taken into the bowels of that 
al nt earth, and all its mystic wonders are displayed; 
iis palaces for the dead, its instructive tombs, its mum- 


und its interminable caverns. The Egyptians must 
wing nation. There are some new 
views elucidated as to the purport for which the pyia- 
mids were erected—we think them just. They appear 
to have originated from the same motive, and for the 
same ends, as did the erection of the Phallic towers in 
Ireland. ‘That they were neither intended for granaries, 
nor mausoleums, nor receptacles of hidden treasures, Mr 
St. John very satisfactorily proves. Indeed, we unhesi- 


tating!ly come to the same conclusion as hx does, and we 


heartily thank him for enlightening us on the subject. | 


The consideration of the present state of the people sub- 
jected to the domination of Ali, affords us nothing but 
melancholy speculations—and should he be compelled to 
prosecute his military career, we fecl assured, that in 
that quarter, all the elements of society must shortly be 
The taking to himself the property of the en- 


tire soil of the country, was a bold, and would have been 


dissolved. 


a very beneficial measure, had he remitted every other 
tax and impost. We cannot extend our remarks, but 
earnestly recommend this work to the general perusal ; 


| 
| 


we do not know any class that will not be benefited by 
it, and we know that all classes will be amused.—J). 


Two Years at Sea. By Miss Jane Roberts. London. 
Bentley.* 

“ We have seldom taken up any work which promises 
and deserves to be so generally popular as this interest- 
ing narrative of a protracted voyage to new settlements 


| 





* Re published in Waldie’s Library, part 2 1834. j 
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| and countries rarely visited by Europeans who have the 
| tulent to describe the places where they touch. * " 
| Several affecting incidents are related which display 
feminine heroism in its most pleasing form. Of the 
quickness of observation, and truth and accuracy of the 
fuir author’s report, we ourselves can bear honourable 
|testimony. A spirit of the purest benevolence pervades 
the whole, and we cannot too strongly express our ap- 
probation of the truly feminine fortitude which is so un. 
affectedly displayed in these interesting pages, or of the 
kindly disposition which, under the most depressing 
circumstances, enabled the narrator tu derive pleasure 
and amusement from the strange and varied scenes 
through which she passed.” 


Tales of a Physician. 2 vols. By W. H. Harrison. Henry 
Washbourne, Salisbury Square. 


Some of these tales may be truly called literary gems, 
although we affect not the phrase. Gems, we are sure 
they will produce, but they will be liquid ones—tears 
must be the accompaniment, if the reader has yet left 
to him any young feelings to be acted upon. The tales 
are not of equal interest ; yet, to say so, is but a common- 
place remark, and the miracle would be if they were so. 
But what we mean to infer is, that without any of them 
being indifferent, there is a great range of merit among 
them, up to actual excellence. One great recommendation 
of these volumes is, that they may be safely put into the 
hands of the most strictly and piously educated, for they 
are not only intensely interesting, but also beautifully 
moral. ‘They would make admirable presents, from the 
mother to the daughter, or in any case where it was the 
object greatly to oblige and amuse, without running the 
risk of exciting an idea at which a virgin might blush, 
or displaying a thought which an angel might hesitate 
to avow.— Jb. 


Jennings’s Landscape Annual. Jennings, Cheapside. 


This beautiful work is edited by T. Roscoe, Esq., and 
contains a spirited and interesting history of the Fall of 
Granada. Without the embellishments, this well written 
epivede in history would be worth not only perusal, but 
a niche in every gentleman’s library. The engravings 
are, naturally, views in Spain; and more wild and ro- 
mantic, and we may say, here and there more sublime, 
delineations of nature, we never looked upon. Thos 
which more peculiarly strike us are, Granada from th 
banks of Xenil, the Vermilion Tower, Gaucin, and the 
Hall of Judgment ; but all the engravings are very fine, 
and we trust that the spirited publisher will have the suc- 
cess which he deserves.*—Jb, 


—» 


Statistics of the United States of America, for the Use of 
Emigrants and Travellers. By Thomas J. Tredway, 
of the State of Tennessee. Effingham Wilson, London. 


This practical book affords a very good hint how to 
parry the intolerable nuisance of cross-examination, viz. 

Traveller. Are you the landlord? 

Landlord. 1 guess I be. 

T. Can we obtain lodgings for the night? 

IL. Why, I guess so. 

T. What have you got that’s good to eat? 

L. Eh we've a little thanksgiving pie, some boiled 
taters, and samp and milk. 

T. When was your thanksgiving pie made? 

L. O! I guess, somewhere about two days ago or 
thereabouts. 

T. Well, let ’s have it. 








* The letter press published in Waldie’s Library, No. 
1. 1835. 
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L. Here, Betty ; I guess you had ought to get these 
folks a bait. But stop, I’m going to ax this ere man how 
he comes with that ere one arm only. 
I mought be so bold, how did you lose your arm ? 

7. Well, I'll tell you right candidly, if you will make 
me one promise. x f 

L. I guess I will. What is it? Now, Betty, listen. 

T. Not to ask me another question to-night. 

L. Well, I guess I won't. 

T. Then, sir, it was bit off. 

L. (to his wife,) L—d, I'd give the world to know 
what bit it off.—Jd. 


Potabilia. 


Engine for the Pacha of Egypt—A few days ago trial 
was made, from Blackwall to the Nore and back, of a 
powerful steam-vessel, called the Nile, built for the ser 
vice of the Pacha of Egypt. This vessel is the largest 
that has hitherto been constructed in this or probably ir 
any country, being by admeasarement 908. tons, and she 
is prope lled by two of Bolton and Watt’s engines, of th 


nominal power of 110 horses eas h, brought to work up | 


to a power of full 200 horses together. ‘The trial was 
successful in every respect. ‘The primary object of this 
vessel is said to be to tow the ships of the line belonging 
to the pasha in and out of the harbour of Alexandria, 
but she is capable of being converted to purposes of war 
in case of emergency. She will take her departure fo: 
Alexandria in the course of a few days from Blackwall. 

Monument to the Memory of the laie Edmund Kean 
The committee held a meeting on Saturday last, when 
it was announced that about 400 guineas had been sub- 
scribed, and that a further sum of 600 would be neces 
sary to complete the undertaking. 

Sardanapalus.—-Byron’s tragedy of Sardanapalus was 
produced at the Dublin theatre on Saturday last, and met 
with a favourable reception. Mr. Macready sustained 
the “ Hero,” and Calcraft the part of Salemenes, ex- 
tremely well. 

House of Commons’ Library.—It is feared that the 
losses at the house of commons’ library will turn out to 
be more extensive than was at first expected. It was 
thought that all the books on the lower floor, where mem- 
bers used to sit to read and to consult the works, were 
saved, although it-was known that all those on the upper 
story were destroyed: it is now apprehended that be- 
tween 4000 and 5000 volumes are lost. It may be re- | 
membered that an interchange of parliamentary works 
recently took place between the chambers of F’rance and 
those of England. Out of upwards of 1500 of these vo- 
lumes, very few are preserved. Those sent to the hous« 
of lords are safe. The chief girders, &c., for the roofs 
of the old house of lords and the painted chamber, aré 
now on the walls, and iron girders are being placed in 
the stone building of the commons. 

Coleridge’s Will.—The will of the late Mr. Coleridgé 
has just been made public. It directs that Mr. Green, 
of Lincoln's Inn-fields, the friend and helpmate of his 
worthiest studies, shall have the option of purchasing his 
library at such price as he shall himself determine ; that | 
the pictures and engravings belonging to him in the 
house of James and Ann Gillman shall be given to Ann 
Gillman ; that the manuscript volume lettered “ Arist,” 
presented to him by the Right. Hon. J. H. Frere, be 
given to Mr. Gillman; that the Georgica Heptagiotta, | 
presented to him by W. Sotheby, Esq. be given to his 
daughter, Sarah Coleridge ; and that gold mourning-rings 


be given to Mr. Charles Lamb, Mary Lamb, Basil Mon- the copyrights of which large 


tague, Esq., T. Poole, Esq. of Nether Stowey, Mr. Josiah 
Wade, Mr. L. Wade, and Miss Sarah Hutchinson. In |, 


I say, mister, if 


lin Paris, and in other parts of the continent, of 


| conclusion he deplores his inability to leave a suitable 


| provision fur his son, Hartley, which arises from his hav. 


ing paid too little attention to his temporal interests. 
The will is dated S« pt 17, 1829, the codicil July 2, 1833. 
Byron and Brougham.—It may not be generally known 


that the late Lord Chancellor Brougham is the reé 
| author of the famous article in the Edinburgh Rev 
jon Byron’s juvenile production, “ Hours of Idlene 
Jeffery was so severely taken to task in th 
“ English Bards and Scotch Reviewers.” W 
have this fact from an authority on which we can place 
Edinburgh Observer. 


for which 


satire, 


| the utmost reliance. 
Meeting of Geologists At the same time that a s« 
entific congress is assembling at Poictiers, there is a 
meeting of geologists at Strasburgh, the object which 
is to examine the riches of the Cabinet of Natural His 
tory, and to visit the environs. The number of natural- 
ts of which this meeting is composed, amounts to more 


! 
than fitty among them are the most dist ng 


logists of Paris, and many savans from England, Hol 
land, Switzerland, Germany, &c. 
Influence of the Moon on the {tmosphere. —An astron 


| mer at Viviers has for some time been occupied in inves- 


tigations on this subject. He states, among other results, 


that under lunar influence the barometer rises from the 
period when the moon is at 135 degrees from the meri- 
dian, towards the east, to th: period W en, having passed 
the meridian, it has retrograded as far as 90 degrees, ti 
wards the west ;—that according to these observation 
the moon weakens the barometrical pressure, so that tl 


atmosphere would be much heavier, if the moon did not 
exist. The following are som 
During the last 20 years, 


number of wet days at the new m on, Was (5; at its first 


further observations in 


relation to this subject. 


) 


quarter, 88; at full moon, 82; at the last quarter, 65; at 


the nearest distance to the moon, 96; and at the greatest 


‘ 


from it, 84. 


distance 


Sir Walter Scott. It is ple isant to s« the respect 
shown to genius, and the worldly advantage, t 
ults from showing it. The Annotateur of Boulogne 
remarks, that although princes, ambassadors, and other 
it different pe c 


Hotel des Bains, at Bou ne, 


urtments for one night only, a: 


personages of rank, hav 
months together at the 
Scott occupied ip 
maitre d*hotel wishes all the world should know it. The 
room ever since has been known by the name of “ cl 

bre de Walter Scott.” It is tenanted at present by May- 





erbeer the composer. 


Deaths of Eminent Men.—The recent month has been 
distinguished by the death of several eminent men, among 
whom we number Baron Von Schuckmann, Dr. Heim, 
M. Rode, Count Schwerin, Von Grilack, &c. Unfortun- 
utely, Baron William Von Humboldt, Minister of State, 


is dangerously ill. 
Egypt.—The operations for barring a portion of the 
Nile have been commenced, and a levy of men has been 





made for 
dieg. No less than 20,000 men will be required 
operation, and 50,000 for the works at the point of the 
Delta. The Viceroy of Egypt has been for some time 
It is expected that he 


the purpose of draining the canal of Mahmou 


for this 


directing attention to agriculture. 
will be able to produce two million quintals of cotton in 
five or six years. ‘The greatest difficulty is the want of 


hands. 


Copyright.—A detection has lately been made of the 
introduction to this country of pirated editions, printed 
t new Eng- 

lish works which have attained great celebrity, and for 
sums have been paid. 
Frauds of this kind, if not repressed, will seriously in- 
jure the property of English publishers, and take from 
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English authors their fuir chance of profiting by their | barrels for sound, and at the extremity of each is a per- 





labours. It appears by the 6th Geo. LV. chap. 107, that 
the importation of any book of which the copyright has 
been put 1 here, and the work published in this 
country, 1 i il; and therefore Mr. Bentl y, of New 
Burlington street, ose property has been invaded by 
foreign , has obtained an injunction from his ho- 
nour, the master of t rolls, against one of the dealers 
in the ep u it s in question.— The Sun 
7 Dy e has been brought out at the Cirque Olym- 
pique, at Paris, with scenic representations of illing 
lelity I n t howling of the winds have there a 
vd th ishing waters chill, if they do not drown, 
the poor wretches who are made to represent the doomed 
sons of Adam The Deluge was one of t liest sub- 
ects of the English drama, and was represented three 


hundred years ago (in 1530 








Mutations of Fortune—The newspapers have lately 
been employed in showir is proofs of the mutations of 
rtune, how Abraham Cann, the champion wrestler of 
England, is now delivering tickets at the halfpenny gate 
it Ste ise Bridge; while some years ago, King Louis 
Philip published a syllabus of a course of lectures which 
h ! ig to a limited number of ribers at 
th b tioned Stonehouse: Bridge. these in- 
nees m be added, that Martin, the ex-pugilist, hav 

m rich wife, is now living at Brighton in 

‘ pr writ Bright n (, i? 

Water-spoyt in the Irish sea —H. M. Packet Thetis, 
which left Dublin on Monday evening se’ennight, en 
counts lal vy ile frem tl N. E., with continued 

ualls of rain 1 wind during the night. At two 
o’” ck on Tu lay 1 rl fy it became more moderate, 
with usional showers, the sky full of very dark, dense 
‘ ! At ha t u lw S it (an extraordi- 

ry pher enon in these titud was visible, about a 

' ; it - 1 trumpet s distinct formed, 

it appear to reat if the « ds had been feebly 
ch ut the same time rain was falling from about 
it egion A porti of it passed oveg the ship, right 
igainst the wind. The cloud appeared in sight about 
half an hou . and was i“ eded by th a foggy weathe r, 
with light breeze, S. E Dublin Register. 


criptions in fund for erecting a monn- 
ived from 
and 134/. 18s. 2d., 


jombay for the sam 


have been rece 


ounting to 493/. Os. &d., 


ment to the memory of Scott 
Catcutta, a 


has been sent from 


urgh ¢ 


pu s3c.— 
purpose. 





Edinl murant,. 

1 Liheral Ukase—The Emperor of Russia has publish- 
ed an ukase, stating that on the occasion of the inaugu- 
ration of the monument to tl mem f his brother 

lexander, an annual allowar of two million five hun- 
dred thousand rubles is future to be divided among the 
functionaries dependent on t ministers of justice and 
of the interior, under the tith of supplementary salaries; 


which sum is to be augmented as soon as the resources 


of the empire will permit 4 similar allowance has also 


been made for the army 

Recent Discoveries in 
Arundell, 
having made 
the New Testament, has prepared a narrative of his in- 
teresting travels 


(sia Mine '.— 
returned 


several important discoveries 


Mr. 


la, after 


Th Re v. 
Anatol 


who has just frora 


which will soon be laid before the public. 
und | 
facts « yurney and 
St. Paul, particularly as regards his sojourn 
it Antioch with Barnabas, during their joint 
The site of that famous city has hitherto been considered 
is doubtful ; but the researches of Mr. Arundel! have de- 


cited the point. 


Che enterprising arned author has brought to light 


many important onnected with the 
ministry of 


Thission. 


coustic Chair.—This invention is of the size of a large 
library chair, with a high back, to which are affixed two 


illustrative of 


} more than twelve miles. 


| pleas int days’ 





forated plate that collects sound into a paraboloid vase 
from eve ry part of the room, and impresses it more sen- 
sibly on the ear by giving it only a small quantity of air. 
The converse end of the vase serves to reflect the voice, 
and to render it By means of sufficient 
tubes this chair might be made to convey intelligence 
from St. James’s to the houses of lords and commons, 
and even from London to the king at Windsor. Marvel- 
lous as this may seom, the idea is not a novelty ; it is but 
another confirmation of the saying of Solomon, that there 
M. Itard, in bis excellent 
ear, tells us that Aristotle (who was physi- 
cian to Alexander the Great) invented a trumpet for his 
h was capable of conveying orders to his 
ils at the distance of 100 stadia, equal to rather 
And I may remark, bearing in 
mind too that both Alcemon and Hippocrates are said to 
have invented ear-trumpets, that the ancients do not seem 
to have been so ignorant of acoustics as some in our day 
have represented them.—Curtis on Hearing. 


more distinct. 


is nothing new under the sun. 
work on th 


master whit 


rener 


Sir Walter Scott in Jeopardy.—We had several very 

i sporting among the woods of Yarrow, and 

along the flats on the banks of the 
which occasions an accident had like to have happened, 
which would have rendered my visit a painful reminis- 
for the remainder of my.life, instead of a pleasant 
recollection of happy moments. Sir Walter, G——, my- 


self, and three or four more of the guests, had proceed- 


cence 


ed to the lower wood, armed with the implements of 
destruction to the winged tribes; for although I am no 


sportsman, and more used to manuging briefs than barrels, 
I mean and memorandums than Mantons, 
I always wore my belt, and cocked my piece, with as 


gun-barrels, 


desperate a determination as the best sportsman among 
them. Wehad been about two hours in the wood, when 
G——, attracted by something to the left of the path we 
were pursuing, called us to follow him, and darted through 
a thick clump of underwood. Our host was next to him ; 
and, unfortunately, G-——’s gun got entangled among the 
brushwood ; when, as he was rather carelessly carrying it 
with the butt foremost, it went off, as we imagined, full 
in Sir Walter’s face. All was consternation on the in 
stant, and we crowded to the spot: the alarm, happily, 
The 
shot, however, had perforated his hat ; and, as he lifted it 
froin the ground, and pointed to the orifice, he said with 
a smile, “ Mr. G——, you have nearly done what all the 
reviewers and critics.in the literary world could not effect 
—put an end to the Waverley novels.” The good hu- 
moured manner in which he said this, however, did not 

the harmony of the party. What might have 
been the consequences of this uecident quite depressed 
our spirits, and we returned to Abbotsford. Mr 
Hogg had left us the day before this: and I do not think 
any of the guests but those with us were made acquaint- 
ed with the awkward circumstance. Sir Walter plainly 
blamed himeelf for his care 
lessness, and avoided touching on the subject.—New 
Monthly Magazine. 


was the only mischief, as our host was unharmed. 


restore 


soon 





perceived how much G- 


Coleridge's Study.—A lithograph of the Interior of 
Coleridge’s Study, in the house of his friend Mr. Gillman, 
at Highgate, which is just published,represents the room 
with every article in it, precisely as its gifted tenant left 
it for the last time. It is just such a study as a scholar 
of simple habits and a love of quiet and comfort would 
covet. It is a good square attic (the attic has been time 
out of mind the poet’s lodging); and that it is an attic, 
is evident by the slanting beam denoting the slope of the 
roof before it was raised, and served the two-fold purpose 
of study and bed-chamber. One side of the room is 
almost entirely occupied with a goodly range of book- 
shelves, well stocked with books, including many old 





Tweed; on one of 




















folios, and we dare say not a few of the “Curiosities of 
Literature” amongst them. On the opposite side of the 
room, is a French bed on one side of the fire, and a chest 
of drawers on the other, with a basin and ewer in om 
corner. On the table, which is opposite the fire, are 


some books, one of which is open, and flowers in a bottle; 


there is a plant in a pot on the drawers also-—bespeaking 
the poet’s love of flowers. A chair—not a cushioned 


elbow-chair, as we should have supposed from Coleridge’ 


love of ease, but a parlour chair without arms—is nea 
the table, as if he had just risen from it; and a towel 
hangs on the airing-horse at the fire. The open window 
shows a rural prospect; and a sunbeam entering tran- 


siently lights up the deserted room. ‘Two or three por- 


traits adorn the walls: and there are two copies of 
Gilray’s well known caricature of the Whist Party, on 
of them framed, the other stuck on the wall. 
John Galt’s Hobby-Horse Mr. Galt, being incapabl 
of locomotion, has lately invented a machine which gives 
{ 


him exercise somewhat similar to riding. It is of the 


form of a cruss, the transverse beam moving on a pivot 
like a balance. 
on the top of the upright are two pullies, thr 
two cords are reeved, fastened to the extremities of the 
transverse beam. ‘The unfastened ends hang down ih 
front, with bell-pull handles. When using it, the invalid 
is seated on an elbow-chair, his feet placed in the stirrups, 
while he grasps the handles, ahd gives it motion by draw 


ing the cords, raising and depressing the ends of the 


From each arm hangs a stirrup-iron, and 


ugh which 


transverse beam. ‘The inventor calls it a shelty, alias a 
Highland pony, and says, since the dand I 


in “the tomb of all the Capulets,” it should bec 








immortal as P gasus! —(rsreenock Paper. 

Mr. Telford's Will.—The will and codicils al late 
Mr. Telford have just been proved in the Prez { 
Court, and the personal estate sworn to be under th 
value of 35,0001. The testator bequeaths about 30001. to 
divers charitable institutions, and there are legras t 
several pe rsons of mechanical genius, altogether amount 
ing to 16,000/ Among the rest, there are UU guinea 
to Robert Southey, Esq., the poet laureat. Mr. Telfors 
directs, that in the event of his property not ilisu 
16,0001. the ke gate should ab t in proj tion; but 
should it prove more than sufficient, they are to be i 
titled to the full benefit, in proportion to the amount of 


property left. ‘The consequence is, that the amount of 





each legacy will be doubled, and the poet laureat, it d 
of receiving 500, will become intitled to 1000 guineas. 
Frenchmen’s Age—Age to a Frenchman is like ag 
to wine. It mellows him, and turns his intolerable self 
ve into some respect for others; trial is perhaps st 
| ; 


better. A Frenchman never travels when he can heip if 
Thus he is as much overgrown with prejudices, as a ship 
France 1 all the 
for himself, to be a P 
uts him out of the fil 


’ ] : 
in harbour with Dinnacics giobe to 


im; and if he happen, unluckily 





risian, Paris is all France. This 
of companionship on all topics of rational conver 
He cannot, or wi not, 


bits, Literatur or! 


rehend the constitution, 


fany country that s be 
yond the borders of France. ‘Thus, I have never fou 


ny Frenchman (except the few emigrants) who could 


inderstand a syllat neerning England. The names 
of our institutions ran glibly enough on their tongues; but 


ption on the subje ct of any 


indescribable air of 


to give the Gaul a 





of them, was labot ’ 
self-satisfaction with which the unt: 


discusses the most intricate matters of foreign life, forms 


i Frenchman 


the last finish to his disqualifications as a member of 
general society; and the utter impossibility of convincing 
him that he has any thing to learn, should make every 
man in his company limit his topics to the coffee-hous¢ 
or the theatre. But our old Frenchman had been taught 


NOTABILIA 


] 


nner 





mipils to learn something.—Blackiwood’s 
Wagazine.—[The Bourbons are 
| 


an exception; they hold 


mut bravely against the ssons of the school of adversity 


Population of France—The average annual births in 


I ce for the last ten years have been 967,490, and that 
‘the deaths 781,480; so that the averag nnu I 
crease of population has been 186,000. ‘T re 
rease during that period has been 1,700,000; of whi 
number 1,045,000 were males, and 815,000 femal 
making a m rity of males of one in five. The annual 
average of marriages has been 334,544. 
Miss Mitford. Amongst tle tin members 
f the d baronial family of Mitford, I yned as 





rder chieftains, when war was pastime, and as men of 
letters in gentler times, we must not omit the scinating 
uthor of “ Our Village,” Mary Russell Mitford, a scion 
of the feudal lords of ( Cast! Fran Mitford, 
of Hexham, married Janc m, of Old W Cum 





berland, of the Grahams of Netherby, and w ither of 
the Rev. George Mitford, born at Hexham, 15th Novem. 





ber. 1760, who espoused Mary, only daughter of the Rev. 
Richard Russell, D I m te but lineal descends of 
| the noble house of Bedford, and has one surviving child, 
Mary Russell Mitford. Besides the fame acquired by the 


| 
' 


better things in the hard school which compels all its | Thibet 


most animated delineations of rural life in the English 





language, Miss Mitford enjoys high reputation as a dra- 
matic writer.— Burke’s Commoners. 
Mutat It i fact worthy of notice, that the estat 
t 1 b lds, which w o inted by ¢ iries t Second 
to General Monk for his services at the 1 oration, hé 
d f b teri rria st tie ep! tiv tin 
Cr vells, Mrs. Cromwell R , of nt Park, the 
t wre t or ? at ter « ‘> er 
VW } that ti pat « ine * Ma 
| M ‘ that t yi . ! 
M. Le t t I I) r 
But t t . stv it » ON the 
rhe M B Sept 22, a 
' stent ¥ | ‘ ch 
v f ‘ t Count 
Matt t D J of G n 
s | : Vant D ! 
t I Y ‘ ‘ 
r } Vi ar 
} t aon © 
est t vi f tine t ! uld 
} 
Vi { ti \N : Kf n Russia 
I { : U . I yet i is « t cs 
I r N las, new t } 
I f ver s thereto! DY, 
t Poles The ¢ \ y hich ha act 
u s, tor the tuture, 1 be disused 
1 earned iry,t Abbe I i, O1 en 
il 1 Etrus . re ly « 1 the ruir 
of P ‘ ] ‘ ge rs ‘ ! It 
( t Lhe cient Romans cKled thei ges, 
c 7 orange above men- 
{ ed was in a st ‘ t preservation 
The Fir irts France \ t works « irt 
now in course of « tion the Ecole des Beaux Arts, 


whit +. bee | ecel y 

ect of t u ter of the interior in pr iit tw . 
that it go sery i L mode the vy ous schools of 
cuip e in different parts of | e, j pies on a 
I ced scale ha been ca l ror in order to be 
sent to tie ovincial school nd museums. 


ip the Missionary 
Chror le, is about to take another vovage into China 


up the Yang-tze-keang, through central China to 
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The Doctor's Wit.—Phillips, as Hela, in the Mountain 
Sylph, had much ado to keep his long elf-locks out of his 
mouth while singing, “ What is the matter with Phil- 
lips ?” said a lady. “ I think it is a lock-ed jaw,” replied 
a pseudo medical wit. 


Substitute for Coffee and Snuff.—A curious dis- 
covery is spoken of by Ze Voleur, no other than a 
plant, which it is only necessary to look at when there 
is a desire to sneeze! and which when reduced to pow- 
der, makes a delicious beverage, somewhat similar to 





Riterary Kutelligence. 


lhe first half of Westall and Martin’s Illustrations of 
sible is completed, by the publication of the Sixth 
one engraving in which—Delilah and Sampson, 
Nesbit.—surpasses any thing we have scen on 
wood, in distinctness and relief, in firmness of line and 
delicate finish. 
A third edition of Professor Lyell’s Principles of Geo. 
logy—the most complete and masterly « xposition of this 
at once simple 


and lucid in its style and arrangement, and liberal and 


we might add, almost of any) science, 


philosophic in its spirit—comprises in four smaller vo- 
lumes the entire matter of the three thick octavos; with 
the benefit of the author’s revision, and those corrections 
and additions which his subsequent experience has sug- 
A list of these alterations is introduced in the 
to the other editions 


essary in a young science like geology, the dis- 


ore sted 
preface, with reference this is the 
more ne 
are daily confirming facts, resolving 
. i A summary of 
is also prefixed to the 


coveries in which 


deubts, or suggesti 


r fresh spect 


» pe und bearing of the vork 


ontents; and a glossary of terms is appended. 
ust striking and popular feature in this new 
edition, ver, is the low price at which it is published. 


hundred 


re are four compact duodecimo volumes, each of four 
filled pages, neatly printed, and interspersed 
wood-cuts and copper-plates, some of them 
ce l, for the price per volume of the Standard Novels. 
For a scientific work to vie with one of fiction in cheap. 
ness, is indeed evidence of th 
is certainly the most popular, 


rous 

¢} 
, : 

» schoolmaster’s progress : 

though geology, just now, 

because the most novel 


Tke month has brought us its usual budget of serial 


| 
| 
| 


ind interesting of sciences. 


works and periodicals. 

Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclops now includes a Preli- 
minary Discourse on the y of Natural History, by 
William Swainson 

To the Library of Entertaining Knowledge is added 
the first volume of an account of the Hindoos, their his- 
tory, antiquities, habits, and country, arranged with great 
clearness, and illustrated with elaborate wood engravings 
of the scenery and architecture of Hindostan, from draw- 
ings by William Westall. 

The sixth volame of Sir Walter Scott’s Prose Works 
contains his essays on Chivalry, Romance, and the 
Drama, which appeared in the Supplement to the Ency- 
clopedia Britannica; and is embellished by a most ro. 
mantic view of Jerusalem, and a striking view of Shaks 
peare’s monument in Stratford Church, by Turner. 

The seventh volume of Allan Cunningham’s edition of 
the Works of Robert Burns concludes the Letters; but 
does not include the singular correspondence with a lady 
in Edinburgh, known as “Clarinda,” and which were 
printed, but suppressed by legal injunction. Their 
omission is a loss to the editions of his works, and yet 
no protection to the feelings of any party, supposing such 
protection to have been necessary,—as they are circulated, 





|600 years, are now onct 


NTELLIGENCE. 


like all suppressed books, in cheap and incorrect publica- 
tions. 

The ninth volume of Valpy’s edition of Hume and 
Smollett’s History of England commences Smollett's 
portion ; and is embellished with portraits of the author, 
and the sovereigns, the account of whose reigns is in- 
cluded in the volume ; and an elaborate line engraving 
of West’s well known picture of the Battle of the Boyne 
as a frontispiece. 

Part XLIII. of Cuvier’s Animal Kingdom completes 
the class “ Pisces,” of which it is the third part. 

The Fifty-fourth Part of the Encyclopedia Britannica 
is wholly occupied with the article “ France ;” whose 
history it commences, and brings down to the French 
Expedition to Egypt. ‘The plates illustrative of “ Forti- 
fication” include a plan of the last attack on the citadel 
of Antwerp by the French. 

The Eighth Part of Murray’s Encyclopedia of Geo 
graphy completes “ Turkey in Asia,” and includes 
“ Arabia,” “ Persia,” and “ Hindostan.” 

The Eleventh Part of Loudon’s Encyclopedia of Gar 
dening concludes the third division, treating of the science, 
and commences the fourth, which is devoted to the prac 
tical operations of the gardener. 

France.—M. de la Martine’s account of his recent 
tour to the Holy Land, &c., is said to be preparing for 
publication. 

An interesting little volume has recently been pub- 





| lishe d by M. Paulin of Paris, entitled, “Le Romancero 


Francais, ou Histoire de quelques Anciens Trouveéres, et 
Choix de leurs Chansons.” These “ Ancient Songs of 
Love and War,” originally composed by French Trou- 
véeres, which have been buried in oblivion for the last 
\ more brought to light by th 
fortunate investigations of this young “employé aux 
manuscrits” of the Royal Library. The biographical 
notices and glossarial explanations which he has added, 
exhibit an intimate acquaintance with the French litera- 
ture of the middle ages. Another young French antiqua- 
rian, M. Francisque Michel, who has already distin- 
guished himself by several publications on similar sub- 
jects, is now diligently exploring .our national archives 
for MS. works and documents connected with that 


| literature. 


M. Ambrose Firmin Didot has recently published a 
complete French translation of Thucydides with the 
Greek text opposite, and an appendix of life, notes, &c 
&c. The book is very handsomely printed in 4 vols. 8vo. 
Great pains have been taken to ensure a correct text and 
a faithful version. It does much honour to M. Didot. 
We are returned to the times when celebrated printers 
were distinguished men of letters. 

M. Marcel has just published a History of Egypt, from 
its conquest by the Arabs to that by the French, in an 
8vo volume. 

The 4th volume of Professor De Candolle’s Prodromus 
Plantarum is now in the press. 

The 5th and 6th volumes of the French translation of 
Colonel Napier’s History of the Peninsular War, edited 
by General Dumas, are about to appear. 

Two livraisons, or 4 vols. of a Supplement to th 
Biographie Universelle of Michaud have recently mad 
their appearance. They consist of a Dictionnaire Mytho- 
logique, complete in 3 vols. and the first volume of the 
actual Supplement of Lives omitted in the Biographie, or 
persons who have died since its publication. 

A metrical translation into German of the Bhagavad 
Gita, with grammatical and mythological illustrations, 
is now in the press, by Rud. Peiper. 

Augustus Matthie, the author of the well-known 
Greek Grammar, has announced an Encyclopedia of 
Philology. 

Retzsch is proceeding with his illustrations of Shak- 
speare. Romeo and Juliet may be expected shortly. 
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Another production of his, under the title of “ Fan-) trait engraved by Samuel Reynolds, from a Sketch by 


cies,” is about to make its appearance in London. S. Cousins. 

The second and concluding volume of Scholt’s edition History of Edward the Black Prince. By G. P. R. 
of the Greek New Testament, so long and anxiously | James, Esq., Author of Mary of Burgundy, &e. 2 
looked for, is announced as in the press. vols, Svo. 

A second, and much improved edition, of Professor Notes on Ituly and Rhenish Germany, with profes- 


Vater’s Index to the Grammatical and Le xicographical sional Notices of the Climates of Italy and the Mineral 
Literature of all Nations, is about to appear. Springs of Germany. By Edwin Lee, Esq., M. R.C. 
Mr. Van Hammer's History of the Turkish Empire is r Ss. w “— plates. 
now completed in 10 vols. 8vo. The history iaiiieten | The First Volume of the Transactions of the Ento- 
it the peace of Kainardji, in 1774. The 9th and 10th molosg Ric al Society of. London. 
volumes comprise General Indexes, and a varie ty of cata- | We have to announce for publication a most useful 
logues and tables of matters referred to in the course of | work for the Clergy in general, and for Students in Di- 
the work, with the author’s reply to the various criticisms vinity, under the title of “Skeletons of the Sermons of 
which have appeared upon it. the most eminent British Divines,” by the Rev. T. 8, 
A Conversations-Lexicon for Ladies has just been | Hughes, Prebendary of Peterborough. To commence 
commenced, which is proposed to be completed in eight! on the first of December, in Monthly Parts, of about 
volumes, or thirty-two parts, three of which will be | 130 pages, price 2s. 6d. each. These Skeletons are in- 
published every two months, and each volume will con- rumentation for the 
tain the portrait of some celebrated female. The con-| young divine, in the arduous task of composition for 
| the pulpit; and the work has been undertaken at the 


| 








tended as models of scriptural 


tents, we are assured, will be especially directed towards 
the religious and intellectual improvement of the sex, as | requeat of several members of the church in consequence 





the brightest ornaments and firmest props of soci ty. of the great expense of the voluminous originals. 

A Hungarian translation of the “ Conversations-Lexi- The Spirit of Chaucer, in 2 vols. By Charles Cow- 
con,” with additions, is now in progress, and contains ori- | den Clarke, author of Tales from Chaucer, in prose. 
ginal contributions from several distinguished Hungarian De La Macy; a Novel, in 2 vols. By Jos. R. W. W. 


noblemen: among whom are Count Mailath, Desewffy and | Lomas, Esa. 

Pelcki, and the Baron Wesselenyi, who formerly resided | Original Fables. By Job Crithannah, (second edi. 

some time in England, and has contributed an article on tion,) with 85 designs, by R. Cruikshank. 

English horses. A new edition of the Works of Milton, in monthly 
A sort of literary congress is about to be held at Berlin | parts, with Life and copious original and collated Notes, 

in order to draw up some general regulations, with a view - Sir Egerton Brydge s, and historical and imagina- 

to secure the copyright of authors and books« liers | tive rag: by J. M. W. Turner. 





throughout the whole of Germany. A committee of} H. D.Inglis has published “A Journey throughout 

booksellers have already been formed at Leipsig, and | Ire a in the Spring, Summer, and Autumn of 1834;” 

protocols have been exchanged between this committee | duri ng which, we understand, he has carefully examin. 

and the Berlin commission. le ithe country, and made himself acquainted with the 
The first instance in the annals of Turkish literature, | cor lition of all ranks of its inhabitants. From an au- 

of works announced for publication by subscription, ap- | th tl his acuteness and observation we are inclined to 

peared in the Turkish State Gazette of October 22d, 1833 | ex; ect a very interesting work on a very important 

and the works thus signalised are three historical, five j sul ) ect. 

grammatical, and four poetical. As the historical works Colonel Murray’s Sketches of Scotish Scenery, the 

ure by far the most interesting, we subjoin the titles of pablicett 1 of which has been so long delayed, are near- 

them. ly completed, in a double number, to form one hand- 
I. Lives of the Sultans and Visirs by Osmansade | some volume. 

Ahmed Taib, who died in 1723, with a continuance by Village Reminiscences, by an Old Maid. 

three others. A new Work on America, called the United States 


1. Lives of the Muftis by Suleiman Seadedden Ben | and Canada in 1832, 3, and 4, by C. W. Arfwedson, 





Mohammed, celebrated under the name of Mussakim . has been published. 
Efendisade, and written by him in 1744. Ny new edition of Mr. Henry Bulwer’s France 

III. J aves of the Reis-Effendis, by the Reis Eff = In the press A new edition of the Selections from 
Ahmed Resmi, and with a continuation to 1807 by V ordsworth A fifth edition revised and enlarged, of 


Suleiman Faik. > ath, with other Poems, by Robert Montgomery, form- 

The new novel, by Miss Pardoe, author of Traits and : 
Sketches of Portugal, is to be entitled, “The Mardens 
and the Daventrys.” 

“Young Hearts,” 2 el , which is to sppear under 
the sanction of Miss Jane Porter, will be ready in the 
ensuing month. 

A Translation of the last work of the celebrated 
Schlegel on the Philosophy of History, is just complet 
ed, and will appear forthwith. 

Previous to her leaving England, Mrs. Jameson kk 
in the hands of her publishers the corrected copy Pag a | goodly volumes—the title and subject of which are, to 


ing the second v lume of the new edition of his works. 

A Series of Catechetical Lessons, with engravings by 
Zeitter, by Rachel Howard of Ackworth.—A Life of 
the Right Rev. Reginald Heber, by Thomas Taylor, 
author of the “ Life of Cowper.”—A Practical Exposi- 
tion of the Gospel according to St. John, in the form of 
Lectures, &c., by the Bishop of Chester.—An_ Intro- 
d — to the Study of Shakspe are, by Rhece Williams. 

The : irance of a second edition, within a very few 
acutien ee P the first, of a dramatic poem occupying two 










new and enlarged edition of her interesting work, “ The | say the least, not very inviting to the great majority of 
Lives of Celebrated Female Sovereigns.” readers for amusement—is almost a phenomenon in the 

Miss Strickland has in the press a new novel, entitled | literature of th present day; when verse, whether blank 
* The Pilgrims of Walsingham.” or tagged, is at a discount. It is a remarkable and en- 


“Chances and Changes,” by the popular author of} couraging proof that really good poetry will surely make 
“Six Weeks on the Loire,” may be expected in the | its way to public favour. We allude to the new ‘edition 


course of the ensuing month. of Mr. Henry Taylor’s Philip Van Artevelde. We hail 
The Exile of Erin, or the Sorrows of a Bashful Irish- | the rising popularity of a poet who combines in the list 
woman, in 2 vols. post 8vo. of his qualifications solidity, sound sense, knowledge of 





Kean, a Poem. By Theodore Norton. With a Por-| human nature, a vigorous understanding, a lively fancy, 
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lection ; who expresses his thoughts in plain | also commenced. It is to be constructed of iron, copper, 
I and heated by steam, by means of pipes 


ely idiomatic diction; and whose style is at | and glass, 1 
l. The st running under the building. ‘This hot-house is intended 


for the reception of the large equatorial plants. 
“Anne Grey,” edited by the author of Granby, is un 
: of the editor’s sister, Miss Lister, 
rks of Mr. Lister are 


“ Dacre,” by Mrs. Lister, 


some 


derstood to be the 

a young lady of t 
known 

of the fa ' veils of ft last 

sful in the delineation 


season; and 


Grey” is l 


ntly suc 
feminine character, feminine thoughts and feelings 

st singular sign of these novel times that 
be found in the sam« 


‘ , / 
snouid 
brated 


pub. r of “ Philip Van Artevelde,” is 

ial office. In the olden time, 
poet w 1 hs ide but a « I lerk; but ft is said 
that Mr. Taylor is ynly one of the most efficient in 


nette, 
most hardworking men on the 
35 


" . } 
tahli nf f ni 
5 n t OF the ¢ nial othee. 


Known | talent, but 
in by new facts t 5 ft | es , 
which enrich thes« rtraits ar An extensive printing office has been established at 
versions of th yinais, those large edi n, h Roanne, in which none but females are employed ul 
graphed 1 masterly sty! "| composing and reading proofs. An experience of six 
months has satisfact proved the advantage of this 


new plan, owing to the superior regularity and attention 
language, under | to business manifested by the female workmen. 
Count de Peyronnet, in his recently published Memoirs 


nas in i press a 


rapport 

d’un Prisonnier, mentions that, by a curious coincidence, 
| the police commissary who has the surveillance of tl 
Fort of Ham is named M. Charles Dix. 


‘ 


Vew Continental Publications. 


1 M 


ents never | FRENCH. 
Bax: oe ours de Littératur: Alles 1ande, part 2, Poesie, 12mo 
inville, Manuel d’Actinologie, parts 1, 2, 8vo. 
~| aver Atlas. 
scription of | De Seprés, Cours de Langue Allemande, 12mo. 
Ap- Malgaigne, Manuel de Medecine Operatoire, 18mo. 
Memoires tirés des papiers d’un Homme d’Etat, Tom 


‘ ‘ —_ fs , . 
yy RaMmerous en- |" Meziéres, Histoire Critiq: la Littérature Anglaise, 


i the succes- 


nN — 3 vols. 8vo. 
I Saxon “% " ‘) aw 
e , ’ Milne-Edwards, Elemens de Zoologie, &c., part 2, 8vo 


1 
vVnasties . . 
: d’un Essai sur les Notions Radi 


eS a gt -_. Pichard, Ebauche 
eve i prints of the rs . Bro. 
Great s have already ap- 
peared—one, the following morn- 
ing—in lithogra , graving. 
Whatever other deficien they may hav here is no GERMAN. 
ire , rardh, Lehrbuch der Botanik, part 2, Biologie, 8vo 
mntgomery Martin’s His- | Braniss, System der Metaphysik, 8vo. 
le ofour| Du Ménil, Reagentienlehre fur die Pflanzenanalyse, 
docu- | 12mo, 
ed Hampel, Arithmetisches Handbuch fur Feldmessers, 


| &e. Svo. 
presented to th Hase, Kirchengeschichte, Lehrb. fur Academ. Vorle 
»w-countrymen now at | sungen, . 
; Campbell, the | Hoffman, Das Buch Henoch, Vol. I. 8vo. 
Hubener, Hepaticologia Germanica, 8vo 
: 


| Iilgen, Zeitschrift fur die Historische 


Svo. 


ill remain several 
the literature of the country. 
death-warrant of King Charles | IV. Part 2, 8vo. 
Iduna, Eine Zeitschrift fur die Jugend, 1834. 
Kaltschmidt, Grundriss der Sprach-Wissenschaft, 8vo 
Keferstein, Naturgeschichte des ErdkGrpers, 2 vols. 


s erroneous, that document being safe in the Pos. | 
librar 1 of the house of lords, in whos 


Owing to the existing stat 
1 by him for security | vo. 
he MS. acts of par- | Klug, Jahrbucher der Insectenkunde, Vol. I., 8vo. 

Kunth, Anleitung zur Pharmacopoea Borussica, 8vo. 


als Mittel fur die Sprach- 


| 
have recently been made in the| Lepsius, Palaographi 
gallery of ininer- | forschung, 8vo. 
progress, is now} Marheinecke, Geschichte der teutschen Reformation, 


new hot-house has | Vol. [V., 12mo 


ts it improvements 
Jardin des Plantes, in Paris. A new 
alogy, which has been some time in 


nearly completed. ‘The erection of a 





THE EDITOR TO THE READER 


The Museum for the present month is compos- 
ed, with one trifling exception, entirely of articles 
from the respective periodicals quoted for Decem- 
ber; the latest literary matter is therefore em- 
bodied in its columns; though the last London 
Quarterly Review is dated November, it was not 
issued till late in the month,or till near its close, 
having only been received here about the tenth of 
January. The number contains, besides the pleas- 
ing and valuable matter we have inserted, a long 
article in glorification of the poet Wordsworth ; 

is.elaboraie, and we may say, to the multitude, 
would be dry. The writer says :— 

“ Mr. Wordsworth is, in truth, one of those rare 
individuals, who being best placed where he is in 
life, would not however have been misplaced in 
whatever. For whilst he is en- 
dowed with the 
the largest measure, it is his singular felicity to 


any situation 


highest intellectual powers in 


possess also all the inferior faculties, each in its 
due proportion ; in short to be in possession of a 
Hence it is that let his fancy 


mmplete mind. 
mankind 


transport him amongst what order of 
she may. he can make himself at home amongst 
them, understand their medicament, partake their 
life: hence it is that let his fancy recommend to 
him for particular representation whatever indi- 
viduals may please her best, he can bid the guests 
welcome, and afford them cordial entertainment, 
until they become domesticated in his mind.” 
The article “ Mr. Wordsworth’s 


poetry is endowed with a beauty which does not, 


is thus closed : 


the toys and gauds of meretricious verse, 


grow dim to the eyes of age; 


ilke 
but such as it is in 
our youth it remains, whilst life and intelligence 
remain—extending its influence in proportion as 
we advance in years, and seek to substitute for 
naturally declining excitabilities, the sense of 
dignity and power, of solid intellectual aggran- 
disement and moral purification.” 

The Quarterly also contains a review of the 
Life of Hannah More, in which Mr. Roberts, the 
author of the memoir, is taken severely to task for 
the careless manner of his compilation. The re- 
view adds little to our stock of knowledge respect- 
ing Mrs. More, to character, 
however, more ample justice is probably awarded 
than in the article in the January number of the 


whose valuable 


Museum from Fraser’s Magazine. The Lif 

Napier of Merchiston, the Cambridge Controversy 
on the admission of Dissenters to Degrees, and 
3eke’s Origines Biblice, close our enumeration 
of the last Quarterly. It will found that we 


have taken from it what was especially worthy a 


be 


reprint for this country. 
The article on Lou 
of the present King of France, kept while he was 
a young man, proving that he was once a member 
of the Jacobin Clubs ; 
long remarks of a party cast, which we have not 


Philippe contains a diary 


this is accompanied by 


thought it necessary to insert ; the conclusion may 
however interest our numerous readers :— 


“Occupied and alarmed with our own internal diffi- 
culties and dangers, we pay too little attention to the 
state of France. Does the English public know that 
there are at this moment more jails and more prisoners 
in France than at any period of her history, except the 
short reign of Robespic rre Does the English public 
know now have been for Six 
months, mar y Aun dreds of state prisoners, incarce 


that there are, and above 
rated 
under circumstances of illegality and severity which the 
annals of the old Bastille t [ 
unhappy persons are, by every means which can 
the rigour of their jailers, imploring, but hith 
vain, to be brought to trial? Does th Englis| 
know that—since the publication of M. Sarrans’ 
of an last April, a massacre 
was perpetrated in Paris by the troops of the ling 
the special excitement of their officers, which was, unde: 
all its frightful circumstances, as horrible as the 

the Abbaye? Does the English public 
in one house only—No. 12 of the Rue Tra 
twelve persons—paralytic old men—young 
women in their 
dressed from their beds—and all, we need hard! 


cannot exceed, and that thes 


evadt 


as 
in consequence émeule in 


under 


massa.- 
that 


cres of cnow 


nsnona 


night-clothes—and imnen 
innocent as sleep—were murdered outright 
pbulique with every aggravation of 
man’s corpse having Firry-one ball and bayonet u 
—that these dreadfui scenes took place on the night of 
the 13th of April, and that now, in the month of Novem. 
ber, there has been neither justification for innocence, 
nor punishment for guilt, nor vengeance for blood? And 
the city of Paris—so inured has it become to such sam. 
ples of ‘liberty and order’—seems to think as litt 
about it as the city of London. But the king, in whose 
name, and in whose supposed defence these dreadful 
more at 


brutality 


ounds 


deeds were done—ought his heart to be east 
his eyes less haggard, his nights less sleepless, than 
when he had to sanction the legal execution of a parri- 
cide? We are aware that such scenes sometimes occur in 
war, by marauders and plunderers, and in towns taken 
by storm, and we know that, when the fury of a soldiery 
is once excited, it is difficult to restrain it; but when did 
it ever before happen that a great capital was placed by 
its own government in a state of siege—stormed by its 
own garrison—and men, women, and children put to the 
sword, naked or in their beds, by the police of the city ? 
a 
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We really wonder that a humane and enlightened man 
ike Louis Philippe does not abdicate at all risks a crown 
which he finds can only be maintained by such a series 
of horrors—horrors, for which he may not be personally 
blameable, bat of which he is, ostensibly, the cause: for 
they are the fruits—the inevitable consequences of the 
struggle between the principles on which his authority is 
founded and the authority itself. In vain has he tried— 
by fifteen or sixteen changes of ministry, in which he 
has employed men of all shades, from the Republican 
Dupont to the Carlist Argout—to form a consistent and 
coherent cabinet ; equally vain will be his recent combi- 
nation of a dozen third-rate lawyers under the experienced 
mediocrity of the Duke of Bassano! M. de Bassano may 
be, for aught we know, personally a respectable man ; 
but even in his best days—under his earliest masters, 
the directory and Buonaparte—his chief merit was dili- 
gence in business, and moderation of character. He has 
not probably become, by increase of years, bolder, firmer, 
or more capable of holding the helm of the state in such 
His administration, therefore, gives us 
no hopes; it must be feeble, and it will be short,—and 
may, we fear, tend rather to aggravate than lessen the 
difficulties of Louis Philippe, unless, indeed, its extreme 
weakness should be another step in the unconstitutional 
system (which he has all along partially followed) of 
governing by himself, and relying on, not his ministers, 
but his army. But in their present anomalous and con- 
flicting state, matters cannot remain. France must 
gain pass through a despotism—a republic—or a resto- 
tion, and probably all these—before she can settle down 
nto a constitution which shall command the undivided 


a stormy crisis. 


fespect and rational obedience of the nation. Neither the 
sovereignty of the people, nor the power of the sword, can 
ever be the basis of a permanent government !” 


The Foréign Quarterly will probably afford us 
one or more additional articles, for extract; the 
magazines for December we have fairly exhausted, 
and on retrospection can scarcely place our hands 
upon twenty pages which it would have been 
desirable to copy in addition to those inserted. 


We return sincere thanks for the favour with 
which the January number bas been received; 


the selections and the typographical appearance 
shall continue to meet with the utmost attention. 

Mr. Littell has understood that some of the 
friends of the publication have received an erro- 
neous impression as to the proprietorship: in this 
there has been no change. 

The many additional subscriptions during the 
past month have been truly gratifying to all con- 
cerned; the undertaking will be prosecuted with 
attention, and with the aid of new friends, and 
extended agencies. 





